THE  BEST  LITERARY 


MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD 


‘Controversy  is  wonderful  for  the  mind  and  for  the  heart, 
and  tungsten- hard  polemic  is  what  has  always  thrillingly 
distinguished  the  London  Review ...  A unique  platform  for 
intellectual  heavyweights  with  a sense  of  humour.*  - Punch 


Wit,  intelligence,  political  analysis,  literary 

criticism  and  mirth.  These  and  more  are  available 
for  your  intellectual  pleasure  this  year  and  for  years 
to  come  in  the  London  Review  of  Books  - said  by  Alan  Bennett 
to  be  ‘the  liveliest,  the  most  serious  and  also  the  most  radical 
literary  magazine  we  have*.  Recent  articles  include:  Jane  Holland 
on  women’s  snooker,  Martha  Gellhorn  on  the  deaths  of  Brazilian 
children,  Ross  McKibbin  on  New  Labour,  Christopher  Hitchens 
on  Clinton  sleaze,  Zoe  Heller  on  Claire  Bloom,  Frank  Kermode  on 
Judas  Iscariot,  Helen  Vendler  on  T.S.  Eliot,  Eric  Hobsbawm  on 
the  Russian  Revolution. 


WITH  ITS  DISTINGUISHED  ARRAY  OF  WRITERS,  the 
LRB  provides  an  unrivalled  combination  of  informa- 
tion, humour  and  opinion.  Ignoring  the  traditional 
distinction  between  academic  and  non-academic  subjects,  LRB 
contributors  have  unprecedented  freedom  and  scope.  As  a result, 
articles  can  embrace  immigration  policy,  Nijinsky’s  erotic  poems, 
the  Net  Book  Agreement,  Michael  HoJroyd’s  aunt,  Dennis  Potter, 
the  blue  whale,  the  heritage  business  and  Mystic  Meg  - or  even 
what  it  is  like  to  be  an  undertaker.  Once  you’ve  read  these  articles, 
you  might  find  yourself  agreeing  with  James  Wood,  who  wrote  in 
the  Guardian  that  the  London  Review  of  Books  is  'a  fine,  scrupu- 
lous, and  eccentric  literary  journal ...  its  contribution  to  British 
literary  culture  has  been  immense,  but  perhaps  what  most 
distinguishes  it  is  its  freedom  to  do  what  it  wants.’ 


Admired  no  less  for  its  originality  than  for  its! 

erudition,  the  London  Review  of  Books  provides  its  writers 
w and  thinkers  with  a unique  forum  to  air  their  considered 
views,  probe  prejudices  and  give  vent  to  pet  peeves.  A critic  in  the 
Independent  on  Sunday  recently  commended  the  LRB  for  making 
room  in  its  pages  for  Ian  Gilmour  or  Edward  Luttwak  alongside- 
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^ Paul  Foot  and  Terry  Eagleton:  ‘the  icono- 

J XV Xj  JLJ  clasm  is  always  there,  but  it  is  scrupulous- 
ly democratic.’  Each  issue  gives  you  not  only 
today’s  best  literary  and  political  thinking,  but  also  controversy, 
an  open  but  not  empty  mind,  a guarantee  of  fine  but  not  preten- 
tious writing  - and  even  the  occasional  burst  of  merriment. 


For  people  who  love  the  written  word,  the  LRB 
is  required  reading.  Take  this  opportunity  to  introduce 
yourself  to  the  LRB,  and  we  will  send  you  your  first  sue 
issues  absolutely  free  and  give  you  15%  off  the  cost  of  a year’s 
subscription.  Then,  like  Alan  Bennett,  you  can  look  forward  to 
its  arrival:  ‘Every  fortnight  when  I see  it  lying  on  the  mat  I 
cheer  up  and  am  grateful  for  it.’ 


Ronan  Bennett:  A Lifer’s  Life 
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An  estimated  500,000  people  with  respiratory  ailments  converged  on  a small  house  in  the  southern 
Indian  town  of  Hyderabad  last  weekend  for  a miracle  cure  of  herbs  and  water  stuffed  inside  a live  fish.  The 
Gaud  family,  which  has  been  giving  the  medicine  away  for  152  years,  is  said  to  have  received  the  cure 
from  a saint.  It  is  administered  once  a year  on  an  astrologically  auspicious  day  photograph:  oesikan  krishnan 


Labour  threatens  to  jail  General  drops 
corrupt  MPs  and  judges  out  over  affair 


Ewen  MacAsklll 


THE  British  Home  Secretary. 
Jack  Straw,  this  week  spelt  out 


I Jack  Straw,  this  week  spelt  out 
his  proposals  to  jail  corrupt  MPs  for 
up  to  seven  years  as  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s determination  to  drive 
sleaze  out  of  public  life,  . . 

Under  his  plnns,  a single  offence 
of  corruption  .will  apply  to  MPs  as 
1 well  as  Judges,  councillors  and  oilier  : 

public  servants.  At  present.  MPs  are  . 

: exempt  from  criminal  law.on  bribery,  j 
I with  Parliament  only  .having. - the  ( 
power  to  expel  corrupt  members. ...  , 
The  proposed  legislation  wop  Id  : 
not  be  retrospective  and  could- not  j 
I aPply  to  Nell  Hamilton,1  the. .former  j 
! Tory  MP  forTatton,  who  is  frelng.irt- 1 
\ vestigated  by  Sir’.Gordon  Downey,  j 
the  parliamentary  standards  om- 1 
budsman,  over  cash  for  questions,  j 
' The  Hamilton  affair  prompted  . 
i Labour,  to  draw  up  the  bill.  whlch  js  j 
being  delayed: . until  next  year's) 
Queen’s  Speech  „ because  iOf  die 
heavy  load  this  year  and  i&lso  to 
allow  the  Nolan  committee,  which  ' 
yas  set  up  to  investigate 'standards  ! 
hi  public  life,  to  complete  its  report  ! 
The  Nolan  cprpmittee  is.  also  to 
i k)ok  at  party  funding.  LaVioui-  has  | 

! said  it  ..wants  all  donations  above; 
j £5,000  ($8,000)  to  be  identified.  • 

■ Labour  do^s  this  at  present  The 
measure  would  be  aimed  at  the  Con- . 
servativq  party,'  the  most  secretive  of 

; me  British  Patties  about  fondlng;  „> 

; The  .Government  hopes’  that  foe 
! legislation  will  act  as  a deterrent  to 

■ any  MPs  tempted  to  transgress.  ; 

! M; 'Tony  Blair , 

Promised  tb  cleap  up  politics  after ' 
tnp  first  rarq  weeks  of  the  .campaign 

was  dominated  by  sleaze.  . . . . . ! 


Tlie  bill  will  close  a loophole  in 
the  law  dating  back  to  the  1689  Bill 
of  Rights,  which  gives  MPs  immu- 
nity from  public  prosecution. 

Labour  has  embarrassment  of  its 
own,  with  the  party  due  to  complete 
an  Interim  report  this  week  on  Mo- 
hammed Sarwar,  Labour . MP  for  ■ 
Glasgow  Govfin,  who  denies  a news- ; 
paper  allegation  that  he  gave  a pollt- , 
leal  opponent  £5,000  as  a bribe.  , 

.:  The  .review. was  widely  seen  at ; 
Westminster  as  a vindication  for  the  | 
.Guardian,  .which  has  beep  earn- ; 
paigning  for  change.  Ministers  ac-  > 
kqowledged  it  had  its  origin  jin  the  ; 
libe)  .action  taken  by  Mr  Hamilton 
against  the  paper.  ...  ■ ,.i  = ^ 

Ann  Taylor,  the  Leader  of,  the 
.House,  said  a review  .by  a commit- , 
tee  from  the.  Commons  and,  Lords 
was  needed  . because  there  were  "so  j 
many  grey;arefls”.  It. was  a directre- 1 
sponse,.  she  faidli  to.  the.  previous ! 
government’s  deeSsiop  to  amend  the  j 
Defamation,  Act  i solely  ;to.  allow  Mr  | 
Hamilton  to  bring/  a libel  .action  ; 
agaln8ttheGuafdl.sn.';.  i..i.  - i 
.. ..  Mrs  Tayfor.  said:  r**The  basic,  pro- 
tectioP  iOfi  freedom  , of, .speech  in 
PBrliamentfr  very,iimportaiit  How- 
ever, foe  way',  pariiam  entar.y ) prlyi-  • 
lege  ,work,9:. can  prevent,  foe,  pourtsj 
from  looking  at  issues, . where  jthere  ■ 
ig1a^)ubUQiiqterest-o;--i;  !. .-Vj'-'-Ji.;’  I 
■ • The  i;  Parliamentary ,'  Cqmmis-  j 
sioner.fb'r  Standards,.  Sir  Gordon  > 
Downey,  has  .warped -.that  Britain  • 
might  be  ready, . for; r, Parliament' 
,ojade:Up,of  profossipnal. politicians  j 
with,  no . outside  interests.  He  fold . 
the  Bar  magazine.  Counsel,  font  foe  i 
had  changed  his.mind  oyer  .MPs'.in-  ■ 
terests,  adding  to  the  pressure  for1, 
MPs  to  shed  all  paid  consultancies-,  i1 


Alex  Duval  Smith 
In  Washington 


CRUCIAL  United  States  mili- 
tary decisions,  including  the 


v»/  tary  decisions,  including  the 
future  of  Bosnian  peacekeeping 
and  Nato  enlargement  policies, 
■were  in  the  balance  this  week 
after  the  air  force  general  bid- 
ding for  the  top  soldier’s  job  In 
the  Pentagon  withdrew  his  appli- 
cation after  admitting  adultery. 

General  Joseph  Ralston,  who  ' 
bad  been  Widely  tipped, to  be-.  • 
come  the  next  chairman  of  the  * i 
joint  chiefs  of  staff,  withdrew.  . t ! 
from  the  rade’drtei*  he  admitted1 
having  an  affair  13  yean  ago 
While  separated  from, his  wife.  ■ ; 
. . Gen  Ralston,  aged  153,  Is  the  j 
latest  and  highest-ranidng  victim 
of  moves  to  preate  gender-neu- , i . 1 
tral  US  services,  IJe  was, called  . 
into  seethedefpneeisecretary,;,, 
William, Cohen,  pn Monday  and, 
announced  his  decision  after-  I 
wards.  •*:.'|  I 

. TbewitHdrawRi  ofCoh.,!.  i . 
Ralston,  currently  vicer?hafrmwi 
of  the  joinfcWefis  of  staff  Wd.A  I j , 
decorated  Vipfoam  war  veterap. 
leaves  open  foe  prpcesB.of , \ 
replapipg, General  Jphp  Shalfo-.-i 
ashvill*  who  js  retfrtog  On  ii  :.  ;;i 
September $Q,.i  i v 
, , Ifoenew  iqcumb^f  as  joint , / 
.ohlefoC  staffwill  have  Cf^foiaj. 
input  in  a number,  of  important; 
decisions,  Including  foe.  roje  of ; 

; the  mtUfory  in  foe  imminent  en-  , 
. forgement  of  Note  ,aod  whether . , j 
i U$  forces  vrifo.diawfrofo,  Bosnia  ; 

, as  scheduled  next  year.  ;,j  „...u  i 
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French  throw  euro 
plans  into  disarray 


John  Palmer  In  Luxembourg 
and  Mlohaei  White  - 


THE  scheduled  1999  launch  of 
the  European  single  cur- 
rency was  thrown  into  chaos 
this  week  by  the  new  French  Social- 
ist government.  It  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  stability  pact,  a key 
measure  designed  to  limit  national 
budget  deficits,  unless  it  was 
matched  by  a European-wide  drive 
to  boost  jobs  and  growth. 

Its  announcement  on  Monday 
was  the  latest  in  a series  of  setbacks 
for  the  euro,  following  the  electoral 
humiliation  of  the  French  right,  and 
the  Bundesbank's  rejection  of  tlie 
German  government's  plan  to 
revalue  gold  reserves  to  help  it 
achieve  tlie  Maastricht  qualification 
criteiia. 

Germany  made  it  clear  it  was  furi- 
ous with  tlie  French,  until  now  its 
close  ally  in  the  drive  towards  the 
single  currency.  "What  ha9  been 
agreed  upon  and  discussed  for  two 
years  can  no  longer  be  put  up  for 
negotiation,"  said  tlie  German 
finance  minister,  Theo  Waigel. 

While  France  insisted  it  was 
ready  to  sign  up  to  the  tough  single 
currency  stability  pact  terms,  its 
related  demands  for  balancing  eco- 
nomic action  on  employment  now 
make  it  unclear  whether  the  Euro- 
pean Union  summit  in  Amsterdam, 
which  begins  on  June  16,  can  ratify 
the  monetary  union  (EMU)  pact  if 
it  cannot,  the  Dutch  presidency  is 
ready  to  call  a follow-up  summit  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Attending  hia  first  meeting  of  EU 
finance  ministers  in  Luxembourg, 
the  French  economy  minister, 
Dominique  Strauss-Kphn,  said:  "We. 
have  no  problem  with  the  stability 
pact  as  such.  But  agreement  to  :put 
employment  back  at  the  heart  of 
fpolicy-piaking  would  ensure  greater 
| credibility  for  monetary  union'  not 
j only  with  foe  financial  world  b\it 
jwith  fob  peoples  of  Europe." 

Mr  Strauas-Kahn  ,said  that  before ' 
agreeing  to  foe,  pact  the, -French 
government  had  first  to  present  its 
detailed  economic  strategy  to  the 
National  Assembly  in  Paris  on  June 
19.  This  would  seem  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  thp  Amsterdam  sum- 
mit giving  its  legal  blessing  to  the 
single  currency  ndea! 

The  British  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brawn,  agreed  with  Mr  Strauss- 
Kahn.  He  said:  There  is  an  under- 
standing that  if  the  single -currency 
Is  to  succeed  there  must  be  attention, 
to  jobs  and  growth  as  well  .as  bud- 
getary discipline . . ?.T3iei$  la  a new 
sense  that  we  mpaf  give  priority  to 
jobs  and  growfo.'Tbflt  ifc 'the  majority, 
concern  right  across  Europe." 

Although'  fob  jatabjtUy ].  pict  Is' not 
part.ijf  the  riegOtiatjon^  for  a jnevf 
post-Maastricht  treaty,  EU' leaders 
had  ■ coupled,  pn(. approving  both 
measures,  in  -Amsterdam.  „ Partly  i 
under  pressure  from  the  (French 
and  partly  because  of  -the  risk  of 


launching  the  euro  without  suffi- 
cient: co-ordination  of  national  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  drive  is  on  to 
create  a strong  economic  pillar  for 
EMUi  “Until  now  everyone  has  fo- 
cused on  the  creation  of  a power  fill 
central  bank.  But  this  will  only  work 
If  the  bank  has  a strong  economic 
partner  in  terms  of  EU  govern- 
ments acting  together  on  macro- 
economic policy,"  a senior 
European  Commission  official  said. 

Britain's  prime  minister  Tony 
Blnir  told  Europe’s  other  centre-left 
governments  last  week  that  they 
have  an  historic  chnnce  to  seize  the 
political  initiative  by  rejecting  old- 
style  statism  in  favour  of  tlie  new 
global  agenda.  But  in  a blunt  warn- 
ing to  his  fellow  European  leaders 
meeting  in  Malmti,  Sweden,  he  said: 
"We  must  modernise  or  die." 

Mr  Blair  has  pleased  his  EU 
colleagues  by  agreeing  to  sign  the 
social  chapter  on  working  arrange- 
ments. But  he  said  lie  would  be 
keeping  a “watchful  eye"  to  make 
sure  it  does  not  jeopardise  job  cre- 
ation — the  issue  he  believes  should 
be  at  tlie  top  of  the  European  agenda. 

Left-of-centre  (wirties  are  now  in  a 
majority  in  the  EU  council  of  minis- 
ters and  at  tlie  Strasbourg  parlia- 
ment. Mr  Blair  sees  it  as  a great 
opportunity.  But  they  will  all  be  pun- 
ished “if  we  go  back  to  the  old 
ways". 

Later,  he  travelled  to  Bonn  for  his 
first  official  meeting  with  Chancel- 
lor Helmut  Kohl,  where  he  won  tlie 
German  leader's  support  for  his 
drive  to  make  jobs  the  priority  of  a 
modernised  "people’s  Europe". 

' 'People  are;  looking  to  Britain  to 
give  some  leadership,  and  people 
like  the  idea  of. a Britain  construc- 
tively engaged  and  setting  foe 
agenda,"  Mr  Blair  said  after  talksdn 
the  Bonn  chancellery. 


Right  Wins  tight 
race  In^ Ireland 


Japan  In  dock 
over  wildlife 
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2 LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Africa  wrong  to  blame 
West  for  debt  problems 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 

June  15  1907 


HAVING  spent  part  of  ray  career 
in  Malawi  I sympathise  with 
the  sentiments  of  Trevor  Smith  and 
his  frustration  at  the  lack  of  re- 
sources for  his  hospital  in  Zambia 
(May  IS).  But  he  Is  wrong  to  blame 
this  situation  on  debt  to  Western 
governments. 

Zambians  ore  among  the  most 
talented  people  in  Africa  and  their 
country  is  fabulously  endowed  with 
natural  and  agricultural  resources. 
But  the  former  Zambian  nation  was 
dragged  low  by  the  ineffectiveness 
and  wee  of  its  own  governments. 

On  the  basis  of  their  past  record 
the  West  simply  does  not  trust  the 
government  of  Zambia  or  of  other 
deeply  indebted  nations.  In  particu- 
lar keeping  the  debt  on  the  books 
ensures  that  Zambia  continues  to 
spend  at  least  some  money  on  bade 
needs  such  as  health  and  education. 

If  the  debt  were  cancelled  it  Is  all 
too  likely  that  Zambia  would  go  on  a 
temporary  spending  spree,  financed 
out  of  commercial  borrowing,  on 
military  toys,  prestige  projects  and 
perks  for  ministers  and  their  associ- 
ates. Then,  when  the  time  came  to 
repay  these  loans,  they  would  have  i 
to  cut  back  limited  government 
spending  even  further.  The  Zam- 
bian government’s  recent  record,  al- 
though a great  Improvement  on  Its 
predecessors,  tends  to  support  this 
hypothesis. 

Only  when  African  countries  stop 
their  ritual  blaming  of  the  West  and 
start  to  deal  with  their  own  prob- 
lems by  establishing  accountable 
and  reasonably  honest  government 
structures,  can  they  hope  to  escape 
from  the  trap  of  poverty.  It  is  not  my 
impression  that  Zambia  has  yet 
travelled  this  far. 

Alistair  Milue, 

University  of  Sumy,  Guildford 


f AGREE  with  Trevor  Smith’s  com- 
/ merits  on  Zambia's  debt  problem. 
However,  the  issue  of  Third  World 
debt  aside,  which  is  not  to  minimise 
its  Impact  or  what  Dr  Smith  says, 
still  leaves  me  wondering  about  the 
budgetary  priorities  of  Third  World 
leaders.  Who  are  the  “prophets" 
who  dare  to  speak  out  against  the 
often  flagrant  embezzlement  of 
funds  that  should  be  put  into  hospi- 
tals such  as  Dr  Smith’s  and  other 
projects  that  benefit  the  whole  pop- 
ulation and  not  just  the  Elites  en- 
sconced in  luxury  far  from  the 
"wretched  of  the  earth"? 

This  issue  must  be  addressed, 
otherwise  we  will  see  more  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  former  Zaire 
spreading  to  other  countries  in 
Africa  in  particular.  Will  Laurent 
Kabila  and  future  rebels  learn  the 
lessons  from  their  own  revolution  or 
will  we  simply  see  the  turning  of  the 
same  old  wheel?  I sincerely  hope  it 
is  the  former. 

Martin  Klopper, 

Taichung,  Taiwan 


I A IE  HAVE  all  heard  of  the  Third 
VV  World  debt  crisis,  of  hope- 
lessly poor  nations  unable  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  of  the  human  suf- 
fering that  goes  with  it  The  lenders 
often  assert  a principle  of  interna- 
tional law:  that  state  obligations  be- 
long to  a land  and  its  people,  not  a 
regime. 

it  is  frightening  to  think  that, 
should  my  partner  and  I decide  to 
give  our  newborn  child  the  Zairean 
nationality  that  we  are  entitled  to, 
then  hanging  over  the  child's  head 
would  be  a debt  of  about  $160,000 
owed  to  the  IMF  and  its  affiliates. 

Worst  of  all  is  that,  despite  know- 
ing where  the  money  was  going  — 
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je,  Swiss  bank  accounts  — the 
world  kept  pouring  money  into 
Zaire.  I strongly  believe  that  if  a 
despotic  power  incurs  a debt  not  for 
the  needs  of  or  in  the  Interest  of  the 
state,  but  to  strengthen  its  despotic 
regime,  to  repress  the  population 
that  fights  against  it,  this  debt  is  not 
an  obligation  on  the  nation.  It  is  a 
personal  debt  of  the  power  that  has 
incurred  it.  Consequently,  it  falls 
with  the  fall  of  this  power. 

Theodore  Mfuni-Bukasa, 

London 
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Washington’s 
selective  memory 

HISTORICAL  amnesia  is  alive 
and  well  and  apparently  pro- 
moting hypocrisy  in  the  United 
States.  Or  so  we  can  conclude  from 
the  remarkB  of  the  US  under-secre- 
tary of  commerce,  Stuart  Eizenstat, 
on  Swiss  neutrality  during  the  sec- 
ond world  war  (Nazi  gold  report 
criticises  Switzerland,  May  18). 

Tn  the  unique  circumstances  of 
World  War  IT,  neutrality  collided 
with  morality;  too  often,  being  neu- 
tral provided  a pretext  for  avoiding 
moral  considerations,1’  lectures  Mr 
Eizenstat.  Well,  who  better  than  the 
Americans  to  know?  The  US  re- 
mained officially  neutral  during  the 
war  until  the  Japanese  bombing  of 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7, 1941, 
more  than  two  years  after  the  war 
began  following  the  German  army's 
invasion  of  Poland  on  September  1, 
1939.  Even  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  President  Roosevelt  de- 
clared war  on  Japan  alone,  believing 
little  public  support  existed  for  a Eu- 
ropean war.  Fortunately,  Hitler  re- 
lieved him  of  the  problem  by 
declaring  war  on  the  US  scant  days 
after  the  Japanese  attack. 

In  the  27  months  preceding  Its 
entry  into  the  war,  the  US  main- 
tained its  neutrality  while  Germany 
conquered  and  occupied  Poland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece,  bombed  Britain,  swept 
across  North  Africa,  and  invaded 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Swiss  may  have  failed  in 
their  moral  duty  to  oppose  the 
Nazis,  but  for  more  than  two  years 
the  US  kept  them  good  company. 
David  Dear, 

Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada 


Apologies  due 
to  Aborigines 

yOU  report  that  the  Australian 
prime  minister,  John  Howard, 
"apologised”  about  the  “stolen  chil- 
dren" to  the  Australian  Reconcilia- 
tion Convention  Gune  1).  Thie,  he 
did  make  a statement  of  personal  re- 
gret — then  went  on  to  harangue 
toe  largely  Aboriginal  audience,  un- 
doing toe  modest  good  that  his  In- 
adequate apology  might  have  done. 
That's  why  some  in  the  audience 
turned  their  backs  on  him.- 
As  one  prominent  visitor  ob- 
served, he  showed  balls  and  no 
heart  Now  he  says  he  can’t  apolo- 
gise if  he  is  not  prepared  to  pay 
financial  compensation.  In  the  previ- 
ous week  you  reported  the  unre- 
served apology  made  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  government  by 
President  Clinton  to  the  Thskagee 
victims  (May  25).  Mr  Howard 
would  have  done  well  to  have  read 
Mr  Clinton's  statement  and  learned 
from  both  it  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  offered. 

Reconciliation  requires  us  to  lis- 


ten to  the  pain  of  others,  and  show 
that  we  are  prepared  to  open  our- 
selves to  it.  Acknowledging  the  past 
is  the  first  step. 

Ray  Brin  die, 

Kyneton,  Victoria.  Australia 


THE  Australian  prime  minister 
did  not  “apologise”  to  Aboriginal 
people  for  the  long-standing  policy 
of  forced  removal  of  children  from 
their  families. 

In  fact  John  Howard  has  for 
some  time  explicitly  excluded  the 
possibility  of  an  apology  on  behalf  of 
the  nation,  to  the  distress  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  decency  and  hu- 
manity prevail  in  the  current  debate 
on  racial  equality.  Instead,  he  has 
offered  a personal  expression  of  re- 
gret so  hedged  by  qualifications  as 
to  be  of  virtually  no  value  in  the  in- 
creasingly ugly  environment  of  con- 
frontation and  resentment  that  his 
government  is  fostering. 

Since  taking  power  in  March  last 
year,  the  Liberal-National  coalition 
has  been  pursuing  a rigorous  dis- 
avowal of  file  history  of  indigenous 
deprivation  in  Australia.  It  has  gut- 
ted the  Aboriginal  and  Torres  Strait 
Islander  Commission  without  re- 
allocating Its  binding  to  any  other 
Aboriginal  group,  and  has  failed  to 
speak  out  against  the  newly 
emerged  One  Nation  Party  whose 
racist  policies  are  gaining  a foothold 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Addi- 
tionally, the  government  is  in  the 
process  of  legislating  to  remove  the 
minor  concessions  to  traditional 
Aboriginal  land-ownership  recently 
recognised  by  the  High  Court 
Nick  Kiemer, 

Mossman.  NSW.  Australia 


Briefly 


Tough  on  the 
causes  of  crime 

THE  figures  indicating  that  Eng- 
land and  Wales  have  become 
die  crime  capital  of  Europe  (Eng- 
land and  Wales  top  crime  league, 
June  1)  will  doubtless  be  used  by 
Jack  Straw  to  vindicate  his  policies, 
aimed  primarily  at  lax  families  aiul 
recalcitrant  children.  But  the  fact  Ik 
that  crime  has  grown  least  in  those 
European  countries  where  discrep- 
ancies of  wealth  and  opportunity  arc 
lowest,  or  where  governments  have 
worked  to  ameliorate  the  effects  of 
globalisation  and  de-industriallsa- 
fion  upon  file  most  vulnerable. 

In  1981,  in  both  Britain  and 
France,  approximately  3.5  million 
offences  were  recorded  by  the  po- 
lice. By  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
number  in  Britain  was  approaching 
6 million.  In  France,  between  1983 
and  19B6,  there  was  a decline  to 
around  3 million,  from  which  the 
figure  rose  gradually  to  around  -3.8 
million  by  1990.  In  Britain,  crime 
rose  fastest  in  the  poorest  neigh- 
bourhoods; in  France  it  was  In  file 
poorest  neighbourhoods  that  the 
fall  was  most  marked.  ‘ 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  much1  of  this  difference 
was  due  to  the  policies  pursued  by 
the  Mitterrand  administration, 
which  channelled  educational,  train- 
ing, housing  and  community  re- 
sources into  hlgh-crime  suburbs, 
subsidised  industry  to  bring  jobs, 
decentralised  key  ministries  and 
created  new  forms  of  democratic 
participation  for  the  “socially  ex- 
cluded” and  the  young. 

Mr  Straw  might  remember'  that 
the  Tory  legacy  in  the  field  of  crime 
and  disorder  is  a product  of  their  de- 
nial of  a “social”  dimension  to  crime. 
(Prof)  John  Pitts,  “ 

University  of  Luton,  Bedfordshire  '■  ■ 


/HOPE  the  report  from  Mazari- 
Sliarif  was  not  in  any  way  an 
apologia  for  the  status  of  women  in 
Afghanistan  Gune  1).  The  loss  of 
freedom  for  a few  is  a reasonable 
price  to  pay  for  peace?  Perhaps,  but 
though  Afghan  women  are  not  usu- 
ally visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  Ido 
not  have  any  statistics  to  hand,  I do 
not  think  that  half  the  population  of  a 
country  could  be  counted  as  “a  few". 
Christopher  Barnett, 

Tokyo  Japan 


IN  LIGHT  of  the  world-wide  prob- 
/ lem  with  the  clearance  of  land- 
mines, has  the  flail  device  of  the 
second  world  war  been  forgotten  or 
overlooked?,The  system  comprised 
a tank  with  a projecting  framework 
some  distance  forward  supporting  a 
horizontal  axle  to  which  were  at- 
tached rapidly  rotating  chain  flails. 
As  the  tank  advanced  across  a mine- 
field, the  spinning  flails  beat  the 
ground  setting  off  the  mines  far 
enough  ahead  of  the  armoured  vehi- 
cle to  minimise  damage. 

Harry  White. 

Portland,  Oregon,  USA 


/N  A period  in  which  the  most 
powerful  governments  have  trum- 
peted a commitment  to  human 
rights,  the  worst  failures  have  been 
the  refusal  of  the  international  com- 
munity to  stop  genocide  in  Rwanda 
or  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia.  The 
ability  of  Labour  to  improve  on 
Britain's  contribution  lo  addressing 
the  most  serious  human  rights 
crises  of  all  will  depend  on  the  reali- 
sation of  other  pledges.  Hie  United 
Nations,  in  the  words  of  Labour’s 
manifesto,  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
member  states  allow  it  to  be. 

Ian  Marlin, 

University  of  Essex.  Colchester 


I AGREE  with  Tom  Smith's  letter 
/ (May  25)  on  education  abroad. 
Czech  being  a notoriously  difficult 
language,  we  have  sent  our  children 
to  the  French  school  in  Prague, 
where  they  too  are  doing  fine. 

Meanwhile  Czech  nursery 
schools  are  leaching  foreign  lan- 
guages to  child  ren  even  before  they 
can  rend.  In  the  secondary  system 
there  nre  flite,  highly  competitive 
schools  that  do  most  of  their  teach- 
ing in  English.  French,  German, 
Italian  or  Spanish.  All  these  schools 
are  within  the  state  system.  Could 
this  ever  happen  in  Britain? 

Each  language  learned  opens  a 
window  on  to  the  world. 

Lucy  Trench, 

Prague,  Czech  Republic 


selves  using  a syringe  and  a pjew® 
Jar  (May  25)  trying  f°r  a 
cucumber? 

Chris  Rhodes, 

Asmara.  Eritrea 
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Ahern  toasts  unstable  Irish  victory 


David  Sharrook 


THE  Fianna  Fail  leader  Bertie 
Ahern  celebrated  victory  laBt 
weekend  In  the  Irish  general 
election  but,  deprived  of  an  overall 
majority,  he  will  have  to  haggle  over 
government  places  for  support  from 
smaller  parties  and  independents. 

On  Monday  he  brushed  aside 
speculation  of  early,  fresh  polls  and 
said  he  was  determined  his  minority 
government  would  last  its  term. 
The  aim  will  be  to  have  a four-or 
five-year  government,"  he  told  Irish 
radio  as  he  prepared  to  carry  out 
campaign  priorities  to  cut  taxes  and 
crime  and  boost  the  peace  process 
in  Northern  Ireland. 


Party  totals 


FiamaFaii 
Fine  Gael 
Labour 

Progressive  Democrats 
Greens 

Democratic  Left 
Sinn  Fein 
Oth  era 


77 

54 

17 

4 

2 

4 

1 


Mr  Ahern,  whose  centre-right 
alliance  with  the  Progressive  Demo- 
crats won  81  of  parliament’s  166 
seats,  said  lie  hoped  independent 
parties,  on  whose  support  he  will 
have  to  rely,  would  be  mindful  of  the 
need  for  political  stability. 

He  said  he  would  make  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  his  top  priority 
and  that  he  would  meet  the  Sinn 
Fein  president  Gerry  Adams  before 
being  formally  sworn  in  as  prime 
minister  when  parliament  recon- 
venes on  June  26. 

The  poor  performance  of  his  run- 
ning partner,  Mary  Harney,  leader 
of  the  conservative  Progressive  De- 
mocrats, meanB  that  their  election 
campaign  coalition  fell  short  of  an 
outright  majority  and  will  therefore 
have  to  rely  on  an  enlarged  pool  of 
independent  MPs,  some  of  whom 
were  elected  on  single-issue  tickets 
as  specialised  as  receiving  British 
television  on  Ireland’s  west  coast. 

Mr  Ahern  may  also  try  to  clinch  a 
deal  with  the  environmentalist 
Green  party's  two  members,  but  he 
has  already  ruled  out  bringing  on 


board  Sinn  Fein  until  there  is  an 
IRA  ceasefire. 

Sinn  Fein  will  see  Its  first  mem- 
ber entering  Leinster  House  since 
the  Irish  Free  State  was  established 
in  1921.  An  upsurge  in  its  vote  — 
less  than  3 per  cent  nationally,  but 
enough  In  carefully  targeted  con- 
stituencies to  alarm  the  established 
parties  of  the  republic  — has 
boosted  hopeB  that  the  IRA  will 
soon  restore  its  ceasefire. 

Mr  Ahern,  speaking  of  liis  hopes 
that  the  peace  process  can  be  moved 
forward,  said:  “You  keep  coming 
back  to  the  position  it’s  very  hard  to 
get  anywhere  as  long  as  there’s  vio- 
lence. I have  said  this  to  Gerry 
Adams,  I have  said  it  to  others. 

“They  have  stated  in  the  Westmin- 
ster elections,  in  the  elections  here, 
there  is  a peace  strategy  designed  to 
make  peace  in  the  country.  I think 
they  have  to  prove  that  now  ...  if 
they  prove  their  part  I will  do  every- 
thing I humanly  can  to  move  the 
process  forward.  But  I cannot  do  an 
awful  lot  of  things  I would  like  to  do 
unless  there’s  peace." 


Ahern:  short  of  a majority 


The  biggest  casually  of  the  elec- 
tion was  Labour,  whose  support 
nosedived  by  9 per  cent,  leaving  it 
with  just  17  seats.  But  the  party 
leader,  Dick  Spring,  ruled  out  going 
into  coalition  with  Mr  Ahern. 

The  outgoing  prime  minister 
leader  John  Bruton  found  comfort 
in  a nearly  4 per  cent  rise  in  his 
party's  votes  and  noted  Fianna  Fail 
remained  static  but  gained  seats 
through  vote  management 

Paramilitary  ban,  pago  10 
Comment,  page  12 


Chirac  brokers 
a ceasefire 
in  Brazzaville 


Helen  Vesperlnl  in  Brazzaville 


HEAVY  gunfire  echoed  across 
Brazzaville  on  Monday  despite 
an  iinnouni'ement  by  France  of  n 
ceasefire  agreement  by  warring  par- 
ties in  the  Congolese  capital,  resi- 
dents snid. 

pie  French  president,  Jacques 
Chirac,  had  obtained  a verbal  agree- 
ment for  a ceasefire  in  telephone 
conversations  with.  Hip  TnmmlMp 
president,  Pascal  Lissouba,  and  his 

rival,  the  former  president,  Denis 
Sassou-Nguesso,  a spokeswoman 
from  the  president's  office  said. 

She  said  Mr  Chirac  had  asked  the 
two  adversaries  “to  decide  on  a 
ceasefire  os  soon  as  possible  and  ac- 
cept the  mediation  of  [the  Gabon 
presjdent]  Omar  Bongo  to  seek  a 
political  solution”. 

• Fighting  began  on  'Iliursday  last 
week  when  government  troopB 
surrounded  Mr  Sassou-Nguesso’s 
home  to  enforce  a ban  on  private  mill- 
after  clashes  in  the  north  ahead 
of  the  July  27  presidential  election. 

On  Monday  night,  a broadcast  on 
the  main  Btate  radio  frequency  de- 
clared that  Mr  Sassou-Nguesso’s 
militia  controlled  most  of  the  capi- 
tal- The  broadcast  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  the  state  radio  building 
had  been  captured,  but  there  was  no 
Jkcct  confirmation  of  this  and  the 
frequency  might  have  been  used  by 
another  transmitter, 

French  troops  evacuated  foreign- 
ers to  their  base  and  four  French 
jnmtary  Tran  sail  planes,  each  carry- 
.8  ^out  90  people,  flew  out  of  the 
nty  after  a morning  of  heavy  fight- 
Jff-  Diplomats  said  about  300  more . 
t’rench  and  other  foreign  nationals 
were  waiting  to  be  evacuated. 

The  defence  ministry  In  Paris 
said  ft  was  Bending  800  troops,  300 
more  than  initially  planned.  “We’ll 
have  1.200  men  on  the. ground,"  a 
spokesman  said, 

France^dedded  to  send  more 
French  ™i!«  former  “tony  after  a 

Kj°Ser  waa  Wiled  in  a fire- 

hSstilKdt^0r  iving  report8  of 

— Retder0**^' ^ren<dl  nationals.- 


Italian  police  officers  flank  Pietro  Aglierl  After  liis  capture inSicIfahtstwock 

M^n  Slclly  wcck- 

Women  fill  third  of  French  cabinet 

Guigou,  and  coincide  with  the  ar- 
rival of  a record  number  of  women 
In  parliament. 

A surprise  announcement  was 
the  appointment  of  Bernard  Kouch- 
ner,  the  former  humanitarian  aid 
minister,  as  junior  health  minister, 
A Radical-Socialist,  he  recently  said 
he  was  disgusted  with  politics  and 
Intended  to  run  a hospital  in  Africa. 

# The  new  government  has  ordered 
the  shutdown  of  the  Super  Pltenlx 
fastbreeder  atomic  power  station,' 
near  Grenoble,  ending  20  years  of 
experiments  with  Germany  and  Italy 
to  develop  advanced  energy  supplies 
and  treat  plutonluni  waste. 

Ms  Voynet,  the  environment  min- 
ister, Was  > told  by  Mr  Jospin,  that 
she  has  earth'  blanche  to  arrange  a ; 
shutdown  which  will  include  Com- 
. pensation  for  2,500 ' researchers, 
technicians  and  BUbcoritrhctora,  and 
at  least  $3.2  blUion  ^"indemnities 
, for  France's  partner^.' ‘ ' • . . m 
Ms  Voynet  has  also  been  told  she 
can-  announce  the  end  of  the  Rhine- 
Rhflne  canal  widening,  "a  ‘central 
fasite  of  an  election  campaign  that 
, helped  grdens  to  enter  the  National 

Assembly  for  the  first  time. ' 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

FIVE  WOMEN,  including  a Com- 
munist and  a Green,  were  given 
senior  ministries  in  Lionel  Jospin’s 
15-member  Socialist-led  cabinet, 
wliich  was  announced  last  week. 

Apart  from  the  youth  ministry  for 
the  Communist,  Marie-George  Buf- 
fet, the  prime  minister  also  chose 
another  Communist,  Jean-Claude 
Gayssot,  as  transport  minister. 

Mr  Jospin  fulfilled  his  promise 
during  the  campaign  to  give  women 
a third  of  the  top  posts  in  accor- 
dance with  Socialist  party  policy. 
Two  other  women,  including  a Com- 
munist, were  given  non-cabinet  jobs. 

The  mbBt  senior  post  went  to  a 
Socialist,  Marline  Aubry,  a former 
labour  minister,  who  will  be  respon- 
sible for  employment  and  social  soli- 
darity. The  other  women  cabinet 
members-  were  the  Socialists  Elisa- 
beth Guigou  (justice)  and  Catherine 
Trautmann  (culture),  and  the  leader 
ofLes  Verts,  Dominique  Voynet  (en- 
vironment). ■ • , . 

Mr  Jospin,  who  will  remain  So- 
cialist parly  Arab  secretary  Until  a 
congress  In  autumn,  went  twice  to 
the  Ely&e  to  discuss  his  cabinet 
with  the  president  Jacques  Chirac. 


The  prime  minister  had  to  take 
Into  account  five  main  leftwing  par- 
ties, which  form  the  parliamentary 
majority,  in  drawing  up  his  list.  The 
former  Sodnllst  defence  minister, 
Jean-Pier  re  Chev&nement,  who  now 
runs  the  Citizens’  Movement,  be- 
comes Interior  minister;  but  the 
most  sensitive  jobs 'were  kept  for 
Socialists. 

Tlie  foreign  minister  will  be  Hu- 
bert V6drine,  and  the  finance  minis- 
ter, Dominique  Strauss-Kahn,  Mr 
V6drine  was  Francois  Mitterrand's 
secretary-general  at  the  EIys4e  dur- 
ing preparation  of  the  Maastricht 
treaty.  A diplomat,  he  was  credited 
with  ensuring  the  smooth  relation- 
; ship  between  Mitterrand  and 1 the 
, Gaullist  prime  minister,  Edouard- 
Balladur,  from  1993  to  1995.;  • ■ 

1 But  there  were  no  jobs  for  the 
former  culture  minister,  Jack  Lang, 
and  the  former  prime  ■ minister, 
.Michel  Rocard,-  who  had  both 
.sought  top- posts.  Another  former 
prime  minister,  Laurent  Fablus,- will 
; become  National  Assembly  speaker. 

Although  there  was  an  attempt  to 
marks  break  -from  the  Mitterrand  ‘ 
.years,  the  key  appointments'  owe ' 
much  to  the  late  president's  encour-  > 
agement  of  Ms  Aubry  and  Ms 


The  Week 


THREE  parties  rejected  the 
results  of  the  Algerian  elec- 
tions and  threatened  to  lodge 
protests  after  the  government 
claimed  Its  Nntioiuil  Assembly 
far  Democracy  (RND)  Imd  won 
155  seats,  the  largest  single 
holding  but  not  nil  absolute 
majority.  Comment,  pnejo  12 
Washington  Post,  page  Ifi 


INDONESIA  has  jettisoned  a 
deal  to  luiy  nine  F- 1 0 fighter 
jets  from  the  United  States  over 
repented  criticism  of  Its  luiinmi 
rights  record  ill  tlie  US  Congress. 


A CIA  agent,  Humid  Nicholson, 
was  jailed  for  23  yenra  niter 
he  admitted  selling  national 
security  secrets  to  Russia,  lie  is 
the  highest- ran  king  CIA  officer 
to  be  convicted  of  spying. 


ROSNY  S MARTI!  resigned  as 
prime  minister  of  Haiti  after 
months  of  criticism  of  his  gov- 
ernment’s economic  policies. 


PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin 
proposed  n national  referen- 
dum in  the  autumn  on  whether 
to  bury  U‘o in’s  body  or  let  it 
remain  on  public  display  in 
Moscow's  Red  Square. 


ISRAELI  and  l*nli-Htinin»  nego- 
tiators held  their  first  meeting 
in  more  than  two  months  in 
Cairo.  They  plan  lo  meet  again  to 
try  to  restart  the  stalled  Middle 
East  peace  nr« 

>1110101  it.  piii |n  i ;» 


MEMBERS  ofSiemi  I cone's 
dissolved  parliament  met 
In  defiance  of  a Inin  on  political 
activity  to  denounce  last  month's 
military  coup  tun]  call  for  the 
return  of  the  ousted  civilian 
president,  Ahmad  Tejim  Rublaih. 


THIS  US  Houhc  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  to  reinstate 
a strict  ban  on  idd  lo  liMonut- 
lloitnl  groups  Hint  directly  or  • 
Indirectly  fund  abortions  hi 
developing  countries. 


Le  Monde,  page  13 


CHILDREN  of  men  iind' 
women  who  served  In  the 
Gulf  war  ore  no  inoro  likely  to  be 
bom  with  defects  than  those  In 
the  population  at  large,  accord- 
ing to  nn  official  survey  whose 
findings  could  hnvo  n far-reneh-  1 
ing  impact  on  US  policy  towards 
Its  military  veterans; 


A FIRE  at  ton  1 1th  century 
Hindu  temple  in  the  south 
Indian  town  OfThnnJavur 
! claimed  at  least  40  lives.  ’ 

i 1 '•  T | 

| P RESIDENT  Clinton  hae  en- 

1 , dorsad  a US  ban  on  humnri 

federal  bioethics  commission; 

1 1 ■ Washington  Post;  page  16 

■ • " 1 1 1 ' i 

r §?  manufacturers  of 

J ■V1Sfi“tCx  have  decided  to 
; mdite  their  explosive  lees  dp- 

ineffective  after  two  yenra. 
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Japanese  ‘bribes’ 
threaten  wildlife 


Paul  Brown 


JAPAN  has  been  accused  of 
"buying’1  the  votes  of  small 
Caribbean  states  with  over- 
seas aid  in  order  to  block  efforts  to 
save  endangered  species  such  as 
elephants,  turtles  and  whales. 

A report  on  Japanese  “bribes" 
was  released  to  delegates  at  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade 
in  Endangered  Species  (Cites), 
which  opened  in  the  Zimbabwean 
capital,  Harare,  on  Monday. 

The  countries  alleged  to  have 
sold  their  votes  in  return  for  sup- 
porting Japan  at  the  convention  are 
Grenada,  St  Kitts  and  Nevis,  St 
Lucia,  Dominica,  and  St  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines. 

The  "vote  consolidation  opera- 
tion", as  Tokyo's  fisheries'  ministry 
documents  describe  Caribbean  aid, 
is  designed  to  defend  Japan's  inter- 
ests against  the  environment  lobby. 
Among  the  examples  of  aid  quoted 
are  grants  totalling  $29  million  to  St 
Lucia  between  1987  and  1995,  and  a 
similar  amount  to  St  Vincent  over 
the  same  period. 

Lesley  Sutty,  a biologist  from  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  Coalition  for 
Environmental  Awareness  (Eccea), 
which  researched  and  compiled  the 
report,  said:  “These  countries  are 
vulnerable  because  the  banana  in- 
dustry is  in  the  doldrums  and  they 
are  in  financial  trouble.  Japan  has 
come  in  and  poured  money  into 
fishery  programmes,  docks  and 
boats. 

"It  has  bought  its  way  into  their 

their  votes  at  international  conven- 
tions. It  Is  effectively  bribing  them 
with  aid.  It  is  a moral  issue,  and 
Japan's  activities  are  immoral" 

The  report  concludes:  "Japan  is 
seeking  to  manipulate  international 
organisations  that  are  designed  to 
make  decisions  beneficial  to  all  hu- 
manity in  order  to  benefit  its  own 
veBted  economic  Interest," 

Japan's  “vote  consolidation  pro- 
gramme" was  first  suspected  In 
1992,  A bloc  vote  at  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission,  shored 
up  by  five  Caribbean  islands  riding 
with  Japan  and  Norway,  has  often 


been  sufficient  to  hold  off  adverse 
votes  on  whaling. 

The  report  says  the  success  of 
the  programme  has  encouraged 
Tokyo  to  extend  its  influence  to 
CitM  and  the  Convention  on  Biodi- 
versity! In  Harare,  Japan  tvants  the 
ivory  trade  to  start  again  and  Cuba 
to  be  allowed  to  export  the  Hawks- 
bill  turtle,  which  is  protected.  Japan 
is  listed  as  a buyer  for  both 
products. 

But  Japan's  main  efforts  are  di- 
rected towards  fish  and  sea  mam- 
mals. It  consumes  30  per  cent  of  the 
world's  fish,  and  the  Tokyo  fish 
market  turns  over  $32  million  a day. 
The  Japanese  fishing  industry  fi- 
nances the  Caribbean  states,  provid- 
ing port  facilities  for  its  own  deep 
sea  vessels,  and  trawlers  and  train- 
ing for  local  people. 

Japan  sIbo  acts  with  other  whal- 
ing countries  at  the  Cites  talks.  Nor- 
way is  putting  forward  proposals  for 
trade  to  be  permitted  in  minke 
whales  from  the  northeast  and  cen- 
tral Atlantic,  and  Japan  wants  to 
legitimise  coastal  whaling  around 
Japan,  plus  its  continued  hunting  of 
minke  whales  around  Antarctica. 
The  proposal  is  to  "downlist"  whales 
from  absolute  protection  to  permit- 
ting limited  trade. 

The  report  says  the  bloc  vote  has 
been  used  to  avoid  international  law 
outlawing  exploitation  of  dolphins 
and  fish  such  as  the  blue-finned 
tuna.  Dominica,  St  Lucia  and  St 
Vincent  all  voted  with  Japan  during 
negotiations  in  Jakarta  in  1995. 

Vasrili  Papastavrou,  from  die 
International  Fund  for  Animal  Wel- 
-fwp.-jMid:  "Documents  from  the 
fiahingmimBiryraii>icmcnto-in»dc  - 
.®  Caribbean, -and  open  discus- 
sion In  Japanese  newspapers- uriw 
policy  makes  it  clear  what  the  plan 
la.  Of  course  these  countries  have  a 
legitimate  right  to  go  to  these  con- 
ventions and  make  their  view  heard, 
but  we  are  seriously  concerned  that 
they  are  being  used  by  Japan  to 
further  Its  own  aims. 

Tt  is  a simple  economic  fact  that 
these  island  nations  cannot  afford  to 
send  delegations  half  way  round  the 
world  to  vote  unless  they  have  sub- 
stantial financial  help.  We  hope 
Japan  is  duly  embarrassed." 


Flames  engulf  the  car  of  a prison  officer  In  Granada,  Spain,  last  week  after  a bomb  squad  detonated  an 
explosive  device  it  said  bad  been  hidden  inside  by  Basque  separatists  photograph:  juan  ferreros 


Holes  spotted  in  Black  Sea  fleet  deal 


David  Hearst  In  Moscow 


T SEEMED  like  a historic  compro- 
mise. Russia  keeps  the  Crimean 
port  of  Sevastopol  as  the  base  for  its 
Black  Sea  fleet  and,  in  return, 
Ukraine  gets  $2.5  billion  in  rent 
over  the  next  two  decades,  almost 
enough  to  pay  off  its  energy  debts 
to  Moscow.  Handshakes  and  smiles 
all  round,  as  the  oldest  and  most 
rancorous  dispute  between  the  two 
largest  states  of  the  Soviet  empire 
was  settled. 

But  last  week  rumblings  of  dis- 
content continued.  Crimea's  pro- 
Ru Brian  parliament  adopted  a 
statement  condemning  the  joint  mil- 
itary exerdBes  that  100  United 
States  marines  are  planning  to  un- 
dertake at  a Ukrainian  port  in 

“Sea  Breeze  ’07"  is  ostensibly  a 
rehearsal  of  an  amphibious  landing 
by  troops  to  protect  aid  supplies  to 
an  Imaginary  country  devastated  by 
an  earthquake,  but  for  the  Russian 
community  of  former  Soviet  sailors 
In  Crimea,  the  seismic  tremors  are 
real  enough. 

The  fact  that  the  Crimean  penin- 
sula has  been  virtually  turned  into  a 
training  ground  for  testing  Nato 
plans  presents  a particular  danger," 


the  parliamentary  declaration  read. 

The  fanner  commander  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  Admiral  Eduard 
Baltin,  dismissed  last  year  for  his 
outspoken  stance  on  the  division  of 
the  Soviet  fleet  between  Russia  and 
Ukraine,  has  a terrible  sinking  feel- 
ing about  his  former  command. 

He  describes  the  deal  as  absurd. 
The  Russian  fleet  can  be  blockaded 
by  Ukrainian  vessels,  which  now 
control  two  strategic  inlets  at  the 
entrance  to  the  port. 

The  $100  million  Russia  will  pay 
annually  for  rent,  he  believes,  would 
be  better  spent  constructing  a new 
Russian  port  to  the  west  of  file 
peninsula  on  Lake  Solyonoye,  near 
Anapa. 

Admiral  Baltin  said:  "The  radi- 
cally weakened  Black  Sea  fleet  is  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  even  the  most 
u -aw-~i.  - funrtilYQB. 

such  as  providing  maritime  security 
for  our  merchant  fleet  The  fleet  has 
already  lost  its  aviation  group  and 
what  you  see  in  Sevastopol  is  not 
the  same  fleet  that  it  was.” 

Russia  currently  has  110  warships 
and  350  other  vessels,  but  100  of 
them  are  considered  fit  only  for  the 
scrapyard.  The  fleet's  youngest  ship 
is  15  years  old.  Ukraine  has  30  war- 
ships and  under  the  deal  will  receive 
a further  52  vessels. 


Admiral  Baltin  was  exhausted  by 
his  three-year  period  of  command, 
it  was  not  strategy  and  naval  exer- 
cises that  occupied  him,  but  pota- 
toes and  uniforms:  “We  were  under 
a permanent  economic  blockade. 
Each  lorry  we  brought  in  had  to  pay 
$10  . . . for  ‘ecological  damage'.  We 
had  to  pay  fantastic  prices  just  to 
bring  potatoes  in  by  train,  and  the 
fleet  needs  13,000  tons  of  potatoes  a 
year. 

"1  remember  the  time  when  a 
train-load  of  sailors'  uniforms  stood 
immobilised  at  the  frontier  while  the 
Ukrainians  were  checking  the  docu- 
ments. Everything  was  in  order  but 
then  we  were  asked  to  produce  a 
document  from  the  Ukrainian  sanita- 
tion service,  certifying  that  the  uni- 
forms would  be  safe  to  wear." 

The  Soviet  ensign  wa6  due  to 

Russia  will  burrow  deep  into  its  his- 
tory for  emblematic  inspiration,  to 
heroes  like  Catherine  the  Great, 
founder  of  flic  Black  Sea  fleet 

Admiral  Baltin  said:  “A  loose 
woman  and  non-Russian,  Empress 
Catherine  the  Great  was  a greater 
RuBBiun  patriot  than  today’s  rulera 
of  Russia.  Yeltsin  is  not  a collector  of 
Russian  lands,  ns  several  Russian 
tsars  were;  He  simply  sells  them  off- 


Secret  vote  on  ivory  urged 


China  falls  out  with  Blair  on  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Meldrum  lit  Harare 

"T" HKEE  African  governments  lob- 

I byiug  for  controlled  trade  in  ele- 
phant ivory  have  called  for  a secret 
vote  on  the  issue  at  a crucial  conser- 
vation conference  which  opened  in 
the  Zimbabwean  capital  on  Monday. 

Botswana,  Namibia  and  Zim- 
babwe — who  argue  they  have  too 
many  elephants,  and  poor  rural  com- 
munities that  need  ivory  revenue  — 
say  sympathetic  countries  would 
have  difficulty  voting  publicly  in  the 
face  of  opposition  from  the  United 
States  and  other  powerful  countries. 

The  secret-vote  issue  is  the  most 
controversial  of  the  more  than  90 
resolutions  covering  trade  In  endan- 
gered animal  and  plant  species,  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  10th  conference 
of  the  Convention  on  Internationa] 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species 
(Cites).  The  outcome  may  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  the  African  ele- 
phant, and  the  future  of  whales, 
tigers,  bears  and  mahogany  trees. 


"A  secret  ballot  is  needed  to  allow 
poor  African  countries  to  vote  freely 
without  fear  of  pressure  from  the 
wealthy  Western  donor  countries," 
said  a Zimbabwean  delegate. 

On  the  other  side  numerous  pres- 
sure groups,  such  as  Greenpeace 
and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  oppose 
a secret  ballot  of  Cltes’a  138-member 
countries,  and  the  African  move  to 
allow  controlled  trade  in  Ivory. 

There  is  a real  danger  the  Cites 
parties  will  make  same  very  harmful 
decisions, " said  James  Gillies  of 
Greenpeace.  “If  they  reduce  the  level 
of  protection  for  species  of  great  bio- 
logical and  symbolic  importance, 
such  as  whales  and  elephants,  it 
could  open  the  floodgates  for  wildlife 
trade,  legs]  and  illegal.” 

More  than  1,500  participants 
have  converged  on  Harare  to  do  bat- 
tle. Four  hundred  non-governmen- 
tal organisations  are  registered  to 
put  forward  their  viewpoints. 


Fatal  fade,  page  12 


Andrew  Higgins 

SIGNALLING  the  end  of  a 
hoped-for  honeymoon  with 
Tony  Blair,  China  last  week 
lashed  out  at  the  new  British 
government  after  a legal  chal- 
lenge in  Hong  Kong  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  puppet  legisla- 
ture set  up  by  Beijing  to  replace 
the  colony’s  elected  assembly 
when  British  rule  ends  at  mid- 
night on  June  30. 

An  editorial  in  the  Wen  Wei  Po 
newspaperman  authoritative 
Communist  party  mouthpiece, 
accused  the  British  government 
of  "staging  a force”  and  acting  in 
collusion  with  "anti-China  ele- 
ments” to  "create  chaos  during 
tiie  transfer  of  sovereignty”. 

The  attack  was  prompted  by 
a decision  last  week  by  the 
colony’s  high  court  to  grant  legal 
aid  to  a pensioner  who  Is  trying 
to  strike  down  new  statutory 
restrictions  on  protests  and 


other  legislation  being  prepared 
by  a shadow  legislature  hand- 
picked  by  Beijing. 

The  court’s  decision  paves  the 
way  for  a legal  battle  that  could 
gravely  damage  the  assembly’s 
already  badly  tainted  legitimacy, 
likely  to  be  cited  as  defendant 
Is  Rita  Fan,  head  of  the  provi- 
sional legislature  and  a pro- 
China  politician  known  in  the 
Hong  Kong  media  as  "Madame  I 
Mao”.  1 

The  provisional  legislature  is 
already  caught  in  a diplomatic 
row.  Its  members  and  the  first 
chlcd  executive,  Tung  Chee-hwa, 
will  be  sworn  In  at  a pre-dawn 
ceremony  on  July  1»  immedi- 
ately after  Prince  Charles  and  • 
the  last  governor,  Chris  Patten, 
have  left 

The  United  States  secretary  of 
state,  Madeleine  Albright,  and  • 
other  Western  dignitaries  may 
stay  away  from  the  swearing-ip 
to  avoid  conferring  credibility  on  '■ 


an  unelected  body.  Mr  Blair  has 
yet  to  Bay  ifhe  will  travel  to  Hong 
Kong  for  the  handover. 

The  high  court’s  legal  aid 

ruling  reversed  an  earlier  deci- 
sion to  reject  an  application  for 
funds  from  Ng  Klng-Vuen,  a 
founding  member  of  Hong 
Kong’s  biggest  political  force, 
the  Democratic  party.  The  pen- 
sioner’s suit,  which  la  expected 

to  be  filed  in  the  next  few  days, 

accuses  Mrs  Fan  of  usurping  the 
powers  of  the  colony’s  elected 
legislature. 

The  provisional  legislate*6 
was  chosen  by  400  pro-China 
stalwarts  and  meets  in  the 
Chinese  border  town  of  Stem- 
zhen.  It  will  replace  a lerfriative 
council  dominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  trounced 
pro-China  groups  in  the  lwto 
election.  China  denounced  the 
1905  vote,  which  was  held 
under  political  reforms  tatw 
duced  by  Mr  Patten,  as  unfair- 
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Aids  drugs 
cut  to  human 
‘guinea  pigs’ 

Lucy  Johnston  and  Rueridh 
Nlcoll  In  Johannesburg 

POOR  people  in  the  Third 
World  are  having  Aids  treat- 
ments withdrawn  after  taking 
part  In  trials  which  have  proved 
the  success  of  the  new  "wonder 
drugs". 

Multinational  drugs  compa- 
nies — which  conduct  the  trials 
and  allow  their  patients  to  return 
to  rfak  imminent  death  — have 
been  condemned  aa  "unethical” 
by  the  World  Health  Organisation. 

"In  many  countries  there  are 
no  proper  ethical  standards  and 
companies  are  exploiting  this 
loophole,”  said  Dr  Joseph  Saba, 
of  the  WHO’s  United  Nations 
Aids  programme.  Last  weekend, 
Dr  Saba  called  for  the  practice  to 
be  stopped. 

Almost  95  per  cent  of  Aids  vic- 
tims live  in  the  developing  world 
and  are  not  receiving  treatment 
because  of  drug  costa.  The  new 
anti-Aids  cocktails,  tested  in  the 
Third  World  but  mainly  used  in 
the  West,  cost  up  to  £49,000  a 
year  per  patient  and  earn  mil- 
lions for  the  pharmaceutical 
industry. 

An  Observer  investigation  dis- 
covered that  in  South  Africa, 
where  2.4  million  people  are 
HIV  positive.  Aids  patients 
wanted  for  trials  must  first  agree 
(hat  they  can  be  taken  off  costly 
drugs  when  the  tests  are  com- 
pleted. Doctors  say  many  pa- 
tients cannot  read  or  understand 
the  forms  they  sign. 

Eddie  Graham  is  one.  Last 
Christmas,  his  immune  system 
had  collapsed  and  he  was  put 
forward  for  trials  of  the  drug 
Neviripinc,  made  by  the  German 
firm  Boehringer  Ingelheim.  After 
five  months  on  a cocktail  of 
Lamivudinc,  Neviripinc  and  an 
AZT  substitute,  Mr  Graham’s 
condition  improved.  He  will  re- 
ceive treatments  for  another  1 9 
months.  Then  he  will  again  face 
the  prospect  of  death,.  . 

Charles  do  Wet,  medical  direc- 
tor of  Boehringer  Ingelheim,  was 
not  available  for  comment.  Bpt 
in  a report  by  the  London-based 
development  group  Panos  he  is 
quoted  ns  saying  that  “providing 
extended  free  drugs  would  be 
very  expensive  and  impractical”. 

International  agreements,  such 
as  the  Helsinki  Declnratiqu  Tof 
Human  Rights,  have  Bet  guidelines 
for  ethical  conduct  of  medical  re- 
search, hut  there  is  no  global 
mechanism  for.enforc'uig  them. 

Doctors  conducting  the  trials 
»lso  have  a dilemma.  “There  are 
Many  patients  who  may  not  sur- 
vive the  nex^  two  years  without 
wtervention  —-  so  at  least  I can 
offer  them  something,”  said  Df 
Johnson,  who  first  put  Mr,  ' .. 
Graham  forward  for  drug  trials. 
"Unfor tupatefy  fhs  onjly,  y/sy  to.  , 
deal  with  expenses  Is  by  entering 
dfoical  trials.”  , " . 

.But  this  was  contested  by  the  . 
WHp*p  Dr  Saba,  who  *aid 
•*  Is  no  point  in  doing 
conical  trials  Ip  a;  country  where 
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Corruption  claims  shake  Lula’s  party 


Candace  Platte  In  SSo  Paulo 

BRAZIL’S  leftwing  Workers' 
party  (PT)  and  its  former 
presidential  candidate,  Lute 
In aclo  "Lula"  da  Silva,  have  become 
ensnared  in  a corruption  scandal  — 
the  first  time  it  has  faced  serious  al- 
legations of  dishonesty. 

One  of  the  most  successful  left- 
wing  parties  in  Latin  America,  the 
PT  became  the  hope  of  the  left 
worldwide  in  Brazil's  presidential 
election  three  years  ago. 

The  scandal  broke  after  the  Jor- 
nal  da  Tarde  newspaper  published 
an  interview  with  a PT  activist, 
Paulo  de  Tarso  Vencealau,  until 
1994  the  secretary  of  finances  in  a 


Sao  Paulo  state  municipality  con- 
trolled by  the  party. 

He  accuses  party  leaders  of  em- 
ploying a company,  CPEM,  to  doc- 
tor the  books  so  that  the 
municipality  received  an  increased 
share  of  central  government 
funding.  He  says  CPEM  was  given 
die  work  on  the  recommendation  of 
Roberto  Teixeira,  a friend  and 
benefactor  of  Mr  Da  Silva,  the  party 
president. 

Mr  Da  Silva  has  been  living  in  a 
house  owned  by  Mr  Teixeira  for  die 
past  eight  years.  Mr  Venceslau, 
aged  52,  says  that  Mr  Teixeira,  who 
was  tortured  and  imprisoned  by  the 
military  dictatorship  in  the  early 
19709  for  his  participation  in  the  kid- 


napping of  a United  States  iimbns- 
sador,  used  his  friendship  with  Mr 
Da  Silva  to  put  pressure  on  other  IT 
municipalities  to  use  CPEM’s  ser- 
vices. 

The  income  generated,  Mr 
Venceslau  says,  helped  fund  the 
FTs  1994  presidential  election  cam- 
paign. He  says  thnt  he  wrote  to  the 
parly's  directorate  at  the  time 
revealing  the  Irregularities,  but  re- 
ceived no  response. 

The  scandal  has  damaged  the 
parly,  according  to  opinion  polls 
commissioned  by  newspapers  in 
Sao  Paulo,  the  PTs  heartland.  They 
show  a sharp  drop  in  public  confi- 
dence in  the  party  and  in  Mr  Da 
Silva  — one  of  the  few  politicians 


seen  as  n realistic  contender  to  run 
against  the  current  president.  l*Vr- 
uutido  Ilenriciiie  Cardoso,  in  next 
year's  election. 

'■'llic  party  already  litis  serious  in 
ternal  problems,  including  fnclioiv.il 
disputes,  and  a Inch  of  ideas  to  com- 
pelc  with  President  Cardoso's  So- 
cial Democrat  government,"  says 
one  Brasilia-based  political  scientist, 
Wulder  de  Goes. 

Like  most  uuulysts,  Mr  De  Goes 
believes  that  the  scandal  has  not 
eliminated  Mr  Ua  Silva  from  Un- 
political scene,  only  weakened  him. 
However,  many  analysts  believe 
that  in  the  long  term  the  conse- 
quences for  the  Workers'  party  may 
be  serious. 
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I. 


The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 

PRESUMABLY  It  to  called  adul- 
tery because  it  is  something 
that  adults  do.  And  on  sober 
reflection,  many  of  us  would  choose 
to  pity  someone  whose  life  has  been 
so  drab  that  they  have  not,  at  some 
tune,  made  an  utter  fool  of  them- 
selves  over  sex.  The  human  genetic 
system  seems  to  be  wired  that  way. 

But  the  social  wiring  of  foe 
United  States  has  gone  Into  an 
extraordinary  overload  in  the  past 
week,  with  fuses  blown,  lawyers  In- 
volved, lobby  groups  rampant  and 
worthy  public  figures  chased  down 
their  office  corridors  by  gangs  of  re- 
porters and  TV  cameras,  In  that 
characteristic  American  feeding 
frenzy  which  leaves  reputations 
smashed  and  careers  endangered. 

This  may  come  as  a shock  to 
readers  of  a delicate  disposition,  but 
It  must  be  admitted  that  a senior  US 
air  force  general  once  slept  with 
someone  who  was  not  Ids  wife  white 
he  whs  still  technically  married. 
Dreadful,  Is  it  not?  Can  the  West 
sleep  safely,  knowing  that  the  man 
once  thought  most  likely  to  be  foe 
chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of  staff 
at  the  Pentagon  is  a confessed  adul- 
terer? 

This  latest  brouhaha  began  be- 
cause foe  US  defence  secretary, 
William  Cohen,  tried  to  end  the  long 
and  bruising  controversy  over  sex 
In  the  US  military  by  saying  that  he 
wanted  to  retain  a confessed  adul- 
terer as  the  top  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed General  John  Shallkashvill  as 
the  top  military  man  at  the  Penta- 
gon. Tt  is  time  to  draw  a line,” 
Cohen  said,  complaining  of  a frenzy 
of  sex-related  scandals  which  have 
rocked  foe  US  military,  "We  need  to 
come  back  to  a rule  of  reason  In- 
stead of  a rule  of  thumb* 

Air  Force  General  Joseph  Ral- 
ston, aged  53,  currently  vice-chair- 
man of  the  joint  chiefs,  admitted  to 
Cohen  that  13  years  ago.  while  es- 
tranged from  hfo  wife,  he  had  an 
affair  with  a woman  CIA  officer.  He 
then  tried  a brief  and  unsuccessful 
reconciliation  with  his  wife,  whom 
he  later  divorced.  He  lias  since  re- 
married, but  his  former  wife  said 
last  week  that  she  knew  "of  nobody 
more  qualified”  to  take  over  foe  top 
job  In  the  US  military. 

"I  remain  firm  in  my  belief  that 
Gen  Ralston  would  make  a fine 
chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs,*  Gen 
Shaliksshvll]  said  of  the  career  offi- 
cer he  was  backing  to  succeed  him, 
despite  the  competing  claims  of  the 
US  Marine  General  John  Sheehan, 
who  is  known  as  a maverick  and 
reforming  Intellectual  soldier.  But 
Gen  Ralston  withdrew  from  the  race 
when  he  realised  that  Congress  | 
would  not  approve  his  appointment  I 


The  real  issue  here  ought  to  have 
-been  the  choice  between  Gen  Shee- 
- hao,  who  has  some  bold  and  persua- 
sive ideas  about  the  way  the  world’s 
only  superpower  should  reorganise 
jits  armed  forces  for  the  next  cen- : 
jtury,  and  Gen  RAlston.  He  Is  a more 
conventional  figure,  content  to  leave 
big  ideas  and  speeches  about  grand 
reforms  to  the  politicians,  while  he 
would  continue  miming  the  Penta- 
gon as  it  has  traditionally  operated, 
The  choice  should  be  the1  occa- 
sion for  a serious  debate  about  the 
impact  of  what  the  soldiers  call 
RMA  — the  Revolution  in  Military 
Affaire.  This  begins  with  the  aston- 
ishing changes  which  information 
technology,  remote  sensing  and 
super  last  communications  are 

bringing  to  foe  battlefield.  Pilotless 
spy  planes,  and  communications 
and  spy  satellites  are  between  them 
clearing  away  the  traditional  fog  of 
war.  With  the  coming  of  “smart” 
weaponry,  foe  massive  US  invest- 
ment in  tanks,  aircraft  carriers  and 
exceedingly  expensive  warplanes 
looks  unpleasantly  vulnerable. 

Instead,  foe  nation  la  talking 
about  adultery.  This  is  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  foe  Pentagon,  even 
though  the  military  do  seem  to  be 
following  the  old  1960s  slogan, 
"Make  love,  not  war”,  with  awesome 
zeal.  B1U  Clinton’s  colourful  past  has 
something  to  do  with  it,  as  does  the 
hideously  embarrassing  lawsuit 
brought  against  him  for  sexual 
harassment  by  Paula  Jones,  and  the 
entirely  sound  and  unanimous 
Supreme  Court  verdict,  by  nine 
votes  to  nil,  that  foe  president  Is  not 
above  the  civil  law  and  there  Is  no 
constitutional  reason  why  Jones’s 
case  should  not  proceed. 

Clinton’s  predicament  has 
spawned  further  difficulties  for  the 
women’s  movement,  or  at  least  for 
the  professional  lobby  groups  such 
as  the  National  Organisation  for 
Women.  Naturally  Inclined  to  sup- 
port Clinton  because  he  Is  a Demo- 
crat and  has  fought  hard  for 
abortion  rights,  NOW  haa  been  in 
something  of  a pickle  over  foe  Paula 
Jones  affair.  Usually  it  would  sup- 
port a sister  In  distress,  but  lta 
loyalties  are  torn,  and  whatever  the 
merits  of  her  case,  Jones  is  a blatant 
pawn  of  Republican  mischief- 
makers.  So  NOW  has  had  to  Buffer 
much  waspish  criticism  for  Its  reti- 
cence over  the  case,  which  con- 
trasts with  its  noisy  support  for  Dr 
Anita  Hill  when  Bhe  made  her 
allegations  of  sexual  harassment 
against  Clarence  11100188  before  he 
became  a Supreme  Court  justice. 

NOW’S  silence  ended  last  week, 
thanks  to  some  unguarded  remarks 
by  the  president’s  lawyer,  Robert 
Bennett,  who  suggested  that  JoneB’s 
own  sexual  past  might  be  relevant 
In  a trial  that  hinged  on  her  veracity 
and  on  the  damages  she  series  for 
alleged  harm  to  whatever  reputation 
she  might  have.  Bennett  quickly 
backtracked,  saying  It  was  her  repu- 
tation for  truthfulness  rather  than 
sexual  propriety  that  was  In  ques- 
tion. Too  late.  Hie  damage  had 
been  done.  NOW  had  been  forced 
to  apeak,  and  to  demand  of  Clinton; 
"Call  off  your  attack  lawyer." 

This  foss  coincided  with  the  Pen- 
tagon’s’ manifold  woes  over  sexual 
relations,  which  began  at  the  start 
of  this  decade  with  the  Tailhook  In- 
cident, an  annual  convention  of  US 
navy  pitots  who  let  off  steam  In  a 
Las  Vegas  hotel  with  strippers, 
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ladles  of  easy  virtue,  drinking  mugs 
shaped  like  the  penis  of  a rhinoc- 
eros and  other  juvenile  parapherna- 
lia. The  atmosphere  quickly  turned 
orgiastic,  a woman  staff  officer  ac- 
companying her  admiral  was  groped 
by  a gauntlet  of  sozzled  aviators,  and 
after  prolonged  inquiries,  a wave  of 
sackings  and  demotions  ensued. 

Even  as  the  military  was 
doggedly  Incorporating  women  into 
its  ranks,  to  carry  out  tasks  as  dan- 
gerous as  piloting  combat  aircraft, 
sex  reared  Its  ugly  head  again.  A 
group  of  drill  sergeants  at  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Mary- 
land were  court-marti ailed  for  hav- 
ing sexually  preyed  on  foe  young 
women  recruits  in  their  charge. 
One  of  them,  Detmar  Simpson,  wbb 
last  month  jailed  for  25  years  after 
being  convicted  of  51  counts  of 
rape.  Others  have  been  discharged. 

The  Aberdeen  base  commander, 
Major  General  John  Logworth,  was 
last  week  ordered  to  retire  after 
admitting  that  he  had  had  an  adul- 
terous and  consensual  affair  with  a 
civilian  10  years  ago.  This  was 
widely  seen  by  his  comrades  in 
arms  as  a political  decision,  inspired 
by  the  row  over  the  B-52  nuclear 
bomber  pilot.  Lieutenant  Kelly 
Flinn.  She  was  discharged  from  the 
air  force  this  month  after  a massive 
media  and  political  campaign  on  her 
behalf  narrowly  saved  her  from  a 
court  martial  on  a charge  of  adul- 
tery with  a civilian  gym  Instructor 
who  was  married  to  another  air 
force  woman, 

Simultaneously,  the  us 

army's  top  enlisted  man, 
Sergeant  Major  Gene 
McKinney,  has  been  accused  of  sex- 
ual assault  and  indecent  behaviour 
with  four  servicewomen.  He  is  now 
trying  to  resign  with  an  honourable 
discharge  rather  than  undergo  the 
Inevitable  inquiries  and  a possible 
court  martial 

And  now  comes  Gen  Ralston's 
affair,  and  the  Pentagon's  under 
standable  attempt  to  damp  down  foe 
current  frenzy  over  sex  In  the  mili- 
tary. At  a time  when  the  American 
media  feels  it  has  little  else  to  write 
about,  when  the  military  remains 
perhaps  foe  best-respected,  Institu- 
tion to  the  country,  and  when  the 
Pentagon  fa  being  so  blatantly  hypo- 
critical about  it  all,  such  a damage 
limitation  exercise  has  proved  a dif- 
ficult task. 

The  Pentagon  always  claimed 
that  foe  real  issue  for  Lt  Flinn  was 
less  her  adultery  than  foe  feet  that 
she  had  lied  to  her  commanding 


officers  about  it  Ordered  to  break 
off  the  affair,  she  said  she  had,  but 
the  liaison  continued.  Whoops.  Gen- 
eral Ralston  had,  until  his  confes- 
sional phone  call  with  the  defence 
secretary,  been  somewhat  economi- 
cal with  the  truth  about  his  own 
extramarital  liaison. 

Worse  still,  Gen  Ralston,  had  two 
years  ago  forced  the  resignation  of 
Lieutenant-General  Tom  Griffith, 
commander  of  the  12th  Air  Force 
and  Southern  Command  Air  Forces, 
who  had  admitted  to  an  adulterous 
affair  with  a civilian  he  met  at  an  air 
force  conference.  Lt-Gen  Griffith 
had  to  go,  foe  air  force  said, 
because  Gen  Ralston  “had  lost 
confidence  to  Griffith's  ability  to 
command  due  to  inappropriate 
personal  conduct". 

So  the  Pentagon  Is  now  being 
dubbed  "the  Department  of  double 
standards",  and  the  politicians  are 
scrambling  to  the  cameras  to  get 
their  well-honed  soundbites  on  air. 

“If  Gen  Ralston  merits  a promo- 
tion, then  Lt  Kelly  Flinn  at  least 
deserves  an  honourable  discharge,” 
Bald  Congressman  Charles  Schumer, 
who  Is  hoping  to  run  for  the  US 
Senate  In  New  York,  where  foe 
women's  lobby  is  powerful  and  its 
fund-raising  essential  to  any  Demo- 
cratic hopeful, 

“This  is  an  Allce-ln-Wonderland 
scenario,"  added  New  York  con- 
gresswoman Nita  Lowey.  The  same 
good-old-boy  network  that  has  given 
Gen  Ralston  a pat  on  foe  back  gave 
Kelly  Flinn  foe  back  of  its  hand." 

The  most  sensible  comment 
came  from  foe  former  Vietnam  war 
hero,  Senator  John  McCain,  a Re- 
publican from  Arizona,  who  noted: 
Tt  was  a long  time  ago,  and  you 
don't  want  to  crudfe  him  for  a 
single  mistake.  But  it  looks  Incon- 
sistent and  I am  not  trying  to  ratio- 
nalise that  if  we  have  hearings  on 
him  [the  Senate  would  have  to  con- 
firm Gen  Ralston's  appointment  to 
be  chairman  of  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff],  they  will  be  the  best  attended 
to  human  history  and  this  will  run 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.” 

In  short  political  opinion  reck- 
oned that  Gen  Ralston  should  start 
looking  , for  his  retirement  home, 
arid  that  Gen  Sheehan  now  had  B 
1 much  better  cnance  of  being  foe 
firet  .IJS  Marine  to  chair  the  joint 
chiefs.  (So  he  should,  but  not  like 
tills.)  But  seeping  out  from  all  thfe  is 
something  more  fandamentel,  mid 

possibly  even  useful. 

This  messy,  gossipy  and  hurtful 
process  represents  America  think- 
ing aloud  about  a major  social 


change.  This,  rather  than  sonorous 
speeches  by  politicians,  is  the  way 
that  modern  media  democracies 
hold  their  public  debates.  The  toss 
over  sex  in  the  military  represents  a 
country  coming  to  grips  with  what  it , 
flunks  about  gays,  women  to  uni- 
form. sex  outside  marriage,  and  the 
long  fallout  of  the  sexual  revolution 
that  began  in  the  1960s. 

The  University  of  Chicago’s  na- 
tional opinion  research  centre  has 
traced  an  Interesting  development 
The  number  of  Americans  who 
morally  disapprove  of  adultery  was 
69  per  cent  In  1973,  and  rose 
steadily  to  79  per  cent  last  year.  In 
that  same  poll,  18  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
cans confessed  to  having  had  adul- 
terous affairs. 


#£  A DULTERY  is  a word 
■ ® with  nice  Puritan  and 
puritanical  overtones,  a 
great  word  out  of  our  past,"  notes 
David  Roozen,  of  the  Centre  for 
Social  and  Religious  Research.  He 
suspects  that  Lite  coming  of  Aids, 
and  the  growth  of  foe  evangelical 
movement  and  religious  conaer- 
vatism  are  combining  to  change  foe 
moral  culture.  ' 

“We  are  to  the  midst  of  one  of  foe 
most  intense  Boclal  transitions 
ever,"  suggests  Ira  Lurvey,  a lawyer 
who  runs  foe  family  law  section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  "We 
are  going  from  monogamy  to  some- 
thing called  aerial  monogamy^  and 
wc  have  no  rules  or  guidelines. 

I am  not  sure  about  the  role  of 
religious  conservatism  to  all  this, 
except  that  it  may  add  to  the  general 
sense  of  hypocrisy  which  surrounds 
the  issue.  On  the  day  that  Gin, Ral- 
ston web  endorsed  by  the  defence 
secretary,  the  leading  Republican 
candidate  to  be  the  next  governor  oi 
Georgia  resigned  his 
qs  a general  in  foe  Air  National 
Guard  and  confessed  that  he  ram 
eqjoyed  a 10-year  adulterous  affair, 
with  his  secretary. 

Michael  Bowers,  who  ateo  re-, 
signed  as  attorney-general  w>r-.  ■ 
gla,  is  a supporter  of  the  Christian  . 
Coalition  who  became*  hero  to  foe.. , 
religious  right  when  he  aggrj# 
eively  ' defended hid’  state*  faw,  , 
against  sodoiny.  He  also  refU^Tj*- 
hlre  a woman  lawyer  oh  to  P.ft,1  - 
once  he ;discbvered  she  W*  IJJr.-  j 
Man  who  was  about:  to  cdebrtte 
religious  “commitment  certonotoT ; , 
with  her  phrtoer.  Under  foe  ; Cg, 
gton  state’  which  Bo**}, ; 
staunchly  , defends,  as  under  Hte . ; 
laws  of  ' 26  other  States  add  to  V* 
njilitary  law,  adultery  is  a crime.  . _ 
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FOCUS  ON  ITALY  7 


Quiet  revolution  tries  to  raise  its  voice 


COMMENT 

John  Hooper 


IT  WAS  a neat  enough  phrase,  to 
be  sure.  As  foe  old  order  crum- 
bled in  a welter  of  corruption 
scandals,  someone  decided  Italy 
had  begun  a “quiet  revolution". 

Public  life  would  be  cleaned  up 
by  the  Milan-based  “Clean  Hands" 
prosecutors  and  their  colleagues, 
and  the  parties  which  had  mono- 
polised power  for  half  a century 
would  be  swept  aside. 

A Second  Republic  would  be 
born,  rooted  in  principles  which  had 
been  shown  to  work  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  most  notably  Britain.  A 
first-past-the-post  election  would  put 
an  end  to  short-lived  coalition  gov- 
ernments, and  a freer  market  would 
replace  the  corporati9t,  cartelistic 
practices  that  were  strangling  Ital- 
ian enterprise. 

As  things  have  turned  out,  the 
revolution  has  been  more  than 
quiet:  it  has  been  almost  inaudible. 

The  anti-graft  campaigners  who 
shook  the  old,  party-based  system 
to  its  foundations  have  gradually, 
but  effectively,  had  their  sting 
drawn.  The  once-doniinant  Christ- 
ian Democrat  party  may  have  been 
consigned  to  history,  but  a Christian 
Democrat  is  today  prime  minister. 

Proportional  representation  is 
still  used  to  allot  a quarter  of  the 
seats  to  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. with  the  predictable  result 
that  one  is  “hung".  The  centre-left 
government  cannot  therefore  pass 
legislation  without  the  help  of  either 
the  hard  left  or  the  populist- 
secessionist  Northern  League.  But 
only  a few  months  ago  the  constitu- 
tional court  threw  out  a proposal 
that  would  have  allowed  voters  to 
decide  In  a referendum  whether 
they  wanted  to  abolish  PR  once  and 
for  all. 

A free  market  remains  more  of  a 
dream  than  reality.  Privatisation  has 
not  really  been  used  to  encourage 
competitive  pressures  in  the  eco- 
nomy. Takeovers  and  mergers  are 
still  decided  more  often  by  bankers 
than  shareholders.  Strikes  arc  so 
much  a part  of  life  that  one  newspa- 
per has  taken  to  listing  each  day's 
stoppages  alongside  tile  exchange 
rates  and  the  share  index. 

Last  week,  however,  there  .was  at 
last  an  indication  that  the  quiet  revo- 
lution may  happen,  and  that  the  Sec- 
ond Republic  may  finally  come  into 
being.  After  monthB  of  wrangling, 
an  ad  hoc  commission  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  approved  a 
string  of  constitutional  amend- 
ments. Whether  Its  proposals  are 
sound  Is  debatable.  The  key  one 
would  saddle  Italy  with  a presiden- 
tial arrangement  not  unlike  the  one 
that  has.  just  brought  France  the 
prospect  of  an  uneasy  "cohabita- 
tion". . 

If  the  proposal  survives,  the  prea- 
idents  of  the  Second  Republic  will 
«•  powerful  figures  indeed:  they 
will  be  able  to  dissolve  parliament, 
name  the  prime  minister,  vet  minis- 
terial appointments,  and  preside 
over  cabinet  meetings. . 

• Turning  this  idea  Into  reality  will 
not  be  easy.  The  amended  text  of 
Italy’s  , new.  constitution  will  no 
doubt  be  amended  further  on  Its 
way  through  parliament.  The  final 
version  will  then  need,  to  be  ap- 
proved twice  by  both  houses  and 
ojay  also  need  endorsement  by  the 
referendum.  This  for- 
ipioable  obstacle  tourse  has  already 
proved  too  much  for  two  earlier  at- 
tempts at  reform, 


But  this  time  things  may  be  dif- 
ferent — and  for  reasons  that  were 
evident  in  the  way  the  proposal  was 
passed. 

In  typically  unpredictable  fashion, 
tlie  Northern  League,  which  had 
boycotted  the  constitutional  reform 
commission  from  the  outset,  de- 
scended In  force  on  the  crucial  day 
and  tipped  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  semi-pre9idential  system  that  is 
favoured  by  the  right.  Reactions  on 
die  left  ranged  from  disappointment 
to  apoplectic  outrage. 

It  would  be  a mistake,  though,  to 
see  the  League’s  coup  de  main  as 
only  the  latest  example  of  Us  mis- 
chievous irresponsibility.  It  was  also 
an  effective  way  of  articulating  foe 


disdain  that  so  many  northerners 
feel  for  "Rome"  and  its  interminably 
inconclusive  politicking.  Beyond  foe 
palazzi  del  potere,  Italy's  version  of 
the  corridors  of  power,  impatience 
with  the  failure  to  deliver  real 
change  is  growing  alarmingly. 

Nothing  illustrates  this  better 
than  the  aftermath  of  last  month's 
semi-comic  raid  on  St  Mark's 
Square  in  Venice.  The  reactionaries 
who  mounted  foe  operation  have 
begun  to  act  ns  a focus  for  more  sin- 
ister forces. 

Last  week,  outside  foe  court 
where  the  defendants  were  being 
tried,  riot  police  charged  to  separate 
demonstrators  for  and  against  the 
group,  to  a scene  disturbingly  remi- 


niscent of  the  bloody  1970s.  The 
night  before,  a booby-trap  bomb  was 
found  attached  to  a Venetian  flag. 

Politicians  of  left  nnd  right  alike 
need  plenty  of  reminding  that,  If 
they  fall  to  deliver  n Second  Repub- 
lic, the  First  may  be  brought  down 
by  something  altogether  livelier  and 
nastier  Ilian  n quiet  revolution. 

• A military  prosecutor  in  Rome 
was  last  week  considering  new  and 
horrifyingly  explicit  evidence  that 
Italian  United  Nations  peacekeepers 
in  Somalia  tortured  suaiiccls. 

Photographs  published  by  the 
weekly  news  magazine  Pnnornmn 
arc  foe  latest  stain  on  the  already 
soiled  reputation  of  "Mission  Re- 
store Hope".  One  shows  ru  Italian. 


officer  npplyiug  electrodes  to  tlu* 
genitals  of  a supine  Somali. 

Investigations!  are  already  under 
way  in  Canada  and  Belgium,  where 
airborne  troops  who  served  ill  So 
miilui  have  been  accused  of  alimi 
ties  ranging  from  murder  to  die 
"roasting"  of  children. 

The  latest  evidence  hits  inside  u 
profound  impact  in  Italy,  nut  least 
bresiuse  the  unit  sit  tin*  centre  of  the 
row  is  serving  in  until  her  multi- 
nntinniil  force,  this  lime  in  Alh:mi;i. 

Tin?  retired  lum-cominlssicjnrtl 
officer  who  releiiseil  the  pictures 
Iuik  claimed  Hull  fascism  was  rife 
among  Italy's  paratroopers.  Michele 
I’alninn,  said:  "Fascist  insignia  were 
on  display  in  some  camps,  and  mi 
parade  ill  the  morning  a lot  Inf  pnrn 
troopers!  Including  officers  gave 
the  Roman  salute  (used  by  lienitu 
Mussolini  1." 


Expatriate  mortgage  services 


Open  the  door  to 
your  UK  home  with  a 
froed  rate  mortgage. 


It  used  to  be  an  ordeal  for  anyone  who  lived  or 
worked  outside  the  UK  to  obtain  a mortffige 
allowing  them  to  buy  a property  back  home  in  tlte 
UWted  Kingdom.  But  hot  any  morel 

Bristol  &.  Vflfest  International  has  created  a new 
mortgage  service  especially  designed  with  today's 
expatriate  In  mind.  Which  means  that  wherever  In 
the  world  you  might  be,  loans  arc  now  available  for 
terms  of  up  to  25  years,  and  for  up  to75%  of  the 
value  of  tl>e  property  you're  looking  to  buy. 

Now  ft  couldn't  be  easier  to  ensure  that  when  you 
do  finally  return  to  the  UK,  you  get  a warm  welcome 
from  your  own  home! 

Find  out  how  Bristol  & Wst  International  can  help 
open  the  door  to  your  new  property  In  the  UK.  , 
Simply  complete  the  coupon  and  send  it  to:  1 
Donald  "few,  Bristol's.  Wfest  International  Limited, 


PO  Box  6 1 1,  High  Street,  St.  Petei1  Port,  Guernsey, 
Channel  Islands,  GY  1 4NY,  or  contact  our  Principal 
Office  for  more  details.  Tfclephonc  Oucrrutey 1 
(44)01481  72060?  or  fax  (4*1)0 14H1  7U658. 

□ Plnuo  eonwci  me  won  (odlKunthe  toy  bcu  on  obtaining 
a mraifwtu  fmm  BrtoWl  & Wen  Inmnukmul  Lid. 

NAME  (MR/MR5<MI5S/MS) 


ADDRESS 


POSTCODE 


NATIONALITY 


TELEPHONE 
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8 UK  NEWS 

Legal  fight 
to  end  life 


Clara  Dyer 

A WOMAN  suffering  from  the 
incurable  degenerative  Illness 
motor  neurone  disease  has  filed  a 
ground-breaking  application  with 
the  High  Court  for  the  right  to  a 
peaceful  and  painless  death. 

In  a case  which  will  make  legal 
history,  Annie  Lind  sell,  aged  47,  has 
applied  for  a declaration  that  her  GP 
may  lawfully  give  her  a drug  to  ease 
her  distress,  even  though  it  will 
probably  shorten  her  life. 

The  case  will  reopen  the  highly 
charged  ethical  debate  over  the 
rights  of  patients  with  terminal  ill- 
nesses to  assistance  in  ending  their 
lives.  At  present,  doctors  who  help 
“ease  the  passing"  risk  charges  of 
murder,  or  aiding  and  abetting  a sui- 
cide, which  carries  n maximum  of 
14  years'  imprisonment  It  is  a legal 
grey  area  in  which  Parliament  has 
so  far  been  reluctant  to  tread. 

Ms  Lind  sell,  from  southwest  Lon- 
don, was  diagnosed  five  years  ago 
with  the  disease,  which  destroys  the 
nerve  cells  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  causing  progressive  paralysis. 

It  usually  kills  within  five  years. 

Ms  Lindsell  wants  to  live  as  long 
as  she  feels  she  has  a reasonable 
quality  of  life,  and  her  lawyers 
stress  that  she  is  not  seeking  court 
approval  for  voluntary  euthanasia. 
But  she  is  anxious  not  to  have  to 
endure  the  terminal  stages,  when 
death  comes  by  suffocation. 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
June  15  1997 
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Camelot  surrenders  over  pay 


Julia  Finch 

THE  showdown  between  the 
Heritage  Secretary,  Chris 
Smith,  and  the  three  lottery 
directors  at  the  centre  of  the  pay 
and  bonuses  row  ended  in  victory 
for  the  Government  last  week. 

The  directors  — chief  executive 
Tim  Holley,  communications  head 
David  Rigg  and  finance  chief  Peter 
Murphy  — agreed  after  five  days  of 
Itaggllng  to  hand  over  part  of  their 
annual  bonuses  to  charity.  They  had 
earlier  threatened  to  resign  rather 
than  give  in  to  Mr  Smith's  demands 
that  they  donate  some  of  the  cash  to 
good  causes.  Camelot  will  add  £2 
million  to  the  director's  personal  do- 
nations from  its  profits. 

In  addition,  the  lottery  operator 
agreed  to  pay  to  good  causes  the 
interest  accumulated  on  unclaimed 
prizes.  Some  £6  million  is  currently 
held  as  part  of  Cainelot's  profits,  but 
the  lottery  group’s  chairman.  Sir 


George  Russell,  said  the  company 
had  pledged  to  hand  over  the  cash 
until  its  licence  expires  in  2001.  it 
should  total  £24  million. 

Mr  Smith  promptly  welcomed 
Cainelot’s  “positive  proposals"  and 
said  he  now  regarded  the  matter  as 
closed.  The  deal  was  rubber- 
stamped  by  Camelofs  shareholders: 
Cadbury  Schweppes,  banknote 
printer  De  La  Rue,  electronics 
group  Racal  and  computer  compa- 
nies GTech  and  ICL 

It  is  understood  that  the  Prime 
Minister's  aides  urged  Mr  Smith 
and  the  Camelot  directors  to  find  a 
sensible  solution.  The  Government 
has  worked  hard  to  ,win  business 
friends  and  did  not  want  to  see  its 
efforts  wrecked  by  one  pay  row.  It 
was  also  understood  to  be  con- 
cerned that  the  success  of  the  lot- 
tery could  have  been  jeopardised. 

The  deal  had  face-saving  ele- 
ments to  appease  the  directors,  who 
had  been  branded  “fat  cats"  for  their 


| 40  per  cent  pay  rises  and  bonuses 
totalling  £700,000  — they  will  not 
make  their  donations  until  the  au- 
tumn, and  the  amounts  and  the 
charities  involved  will  remain  confi- 
dential Mr  Smith  will  not  be  in- 
formed how  much  the  men  are 
giving,  but  they  will  be  monitored 
by  an  Independent  Camelot  director. 

The  Heritage  Secretary  said: 
The  precise  amount  will  be  a mat- 
ter for  personal  decision,  but  I am 
confident  that  there  will  be  substan- 
tial amounts  going  to  charity  as  a 
result  of  this.  I believe  this  is  an 
exercise  in  good  faith  by  Camelot." 

A spokesman  for  Camelot  said: 
Tnls  is  a great  solution  for  all  par- 
ties. Everyone  comes  out  of  it  very 
well  and  we  now  have  a platform  to 
build  on  and  move  forward". 

Camelot  will  soon  start  investigat- 
ing how  the  lottery  could  be  run  on 
a not-for-profit  basis,  a concept  the 
Government  is  committed  to  when 
Camelofs  licence  expires  in  2001. 


Guide  tells  of  grim  and  grubby  Britain 


Suo  Quinn 

BRITAIN  may  boast  the 

“coolest"  city  In  the  world  as 
its  capital,  but  it  has  some  of  (he 

I grimmest  buildings  on  the 
planet  and  is  inhabited  by  peo- 
ple with  peculiar  accents  and  ob- 
sessive hobbles,  according  to  a 
travel  guide.  And  they  do  not  like 
running  water  either. 

The  verdict  of  the  best-selling 
Lonely  Planet  company's  latest 
guide  on  Britain  is  flint  Wales  is 
"England's  unloved  backyard ", 
Coventry  is  a “dismal  cits'"  and 
London's  Piccadilly  Circus  is 
“firine-choked  and  tin  inspiring”.  I 


The  British  also  “don’t  under- 
stand that  a good  shower  is  one 
of  life's  basic  essentials"  accord- 
ing t0  th°  fiuide»  compiled  by  two 
Britons,  an  Irishman,  a 
Zimbabwean  and  an  Australian. 

But  it  adds  (hat  Britain  remains 
“one  of  the  most  beautiful  Islands 
in  the  world"  and  that  there  are  so 
many  positive  features,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  list  the  negatives. 

Accents:  “Some  can  be  virtu- 
ally impenetrable.  Ifs  OK  to  ask 
someone  to  repeat  what  they 
have  said,  but  try  not  to  laugh." 

Hobbies:  “No  country  in  the 
world  has  more  obsessive  hob- 
byists, who  very  often  teeter  on 


The  Week  In  Britain  James  Lewis 

Labour  rules  out  honours 
for  political  time-servers 


Clowning  around  . . . Britain's  conquest  of  European  fashion 
continues.  The  designer  Sean  McGowan  is  the  latest  star  to  move  to 
Paris.  He  will  work  for  Karl  Lagerfeld  and  Chanel  photo:  jeff  moore 


THE  QUEEN’S  Birthday  Hon- 
ours list,  to  be  published  this 
weekend,  will  not  contain  the  usual 
knighthoods  and  other  honours  for 
compliant  and  long-serving  MPs 
who  have  failed  to  make  it  to  high 
office.  The  Prime  Minister  has  re- 
verted to  the  policy  adopted  by  his 
Labour  predecessors  — Harold  Wil- 
son and  James  Callaghan  — of  not 
recommending  any  such  awards. 

The  recipients  will  have  been  re- 
commended by  John  Major.  But 
civil  servants  had  advised  him  of  Mr 
Blair’s  stance,  so  he  omitted  politi- 
cal nominees.  He  will  publish  his 
personal  resignation  honours  list 
next  month,  after  the  Tory  leader- 
ship election,  when  lie  will  reward 
party  stalwarts  and  probably  award 
peerages  to  former  ministers  who 
lost  their  seats. 

Harold  Wilson  first  dispensed 
with  awards  for  political  service  in 
1966,  though  he  continued  to  give 
them  to  councillors.  Edward  Heath 
reversed  the  policy  when  he  took  of- 
fice in  1970,  but  Wilson  reinstated  it 
in  1974,  only  to  be  derided  later  for 
his  “lavender  list"  resignation  hon- 
ours which  scattered  awards  like 
confetti  on  old  cronies. 

Since  Margaret  Thatchers  elec- 
tion victory  in  1979,  no  fewer  than 
133  Tory  MPs  have  been  knighted. 
Mr  Major  tried  to  include  more 
awards  for  “ordinary  people”  and 
fewer  for  civil  servants.  But  gongs 
continued  to  go  to  party  backers, 
and  the  reforms  had  few  significant 
effecta. 

Many  Labour  stalwarts  would 
like  to  see  the  whole  honours  sys- 
| tem  scrapped,  but  it  would  take  a 
brave  government  to  deny  baubles 
to  humble  toilers  whose  work  for 
charity  and  other  good  causes 
would  otherwise  go  unsung. 

Comment,  page  12 

A SQUAD  of  up  to  20  detectives 
was  threatened  witli  jail  for  con- 
tempt of  court  when  n major  drugs 
trial  collapsed  because  of  the  de- 
struction of  vital  evidence.  In  an  as- 
tonishing attack  on  a team  or 
officers  from  the  Southeast  regional 
crime  squad.  Judge  Fergus  Mitchell 
warned  that,  if  a current  police  In- 
quiry into  the  officers'  conduct  was 
unsatisfactory,  he  would  instigate 
an  investigation  himself. 

Prosecuting  counsel,  Sir  Derfek 
Spencer  QC,  said  that  charges 
against  five  men  accused  of  conspir- 
ing to  supply  cannabis  resin  were 
being  dropped  for  two  reasons. 


the  edge  of  complete  madness.” 

Wales:  “Breathtakihgly  beauti-' 
ful  in  parts,  but  a suitable  place 
for  mines  and  nuclear  power 
stations.” 

Coventry:  “A  dismal  cityscape  , 
of  car  parks,  ring  roads  and 
windswept  shopping  precincts."  ' 

Beaches:  “A  truly  magnificent 
coastline . . . But  most  overseas 

visitors  do  not  think  of  Britain 

, for  a beach  holiday  and  there  are 
good  reasons  for  this.1' 

Lonely  Planet's  spokes- 
woman, Jennifer  Cox,  said:  ?As 
Britons,  we  are  often  critical  of 
other  countries,  but  we  get  very 
cross  if  people  are  critical  of  us,“ 


Aw/iCvvv- 


DID  ANYONE  TRY 
SHAKING  MIS  HAND? 


i-  First,  because  one  of  the  officers  fa. 
s volved  had  been  described  by  the 
il  Court  of  Appeal  as  a liar  whose  erf. 
r dence  could  not  be  relied  on  as 
s truthful;  but  crucially  because  police 
i surveillance  logs  had  disappeared 

- immediately  after  the  defence  had 
'»  requested  them  for  analysis. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation 
t said  Sir  Derek,  was  that  a member 
of  the  squad  had  removed  the  logs 

- to  avoid  electronic  tests  which 
t might  show  they  were  not  contem- 
• poraneous.  Judge  Mitchell  said:  BA 
■ little  conspiracy  was  hatched,  and 
i they  were  destroyed."  It  was,  in  his 

view,  a contempt  of  court.  “I  sup- 
pose I could  send  them  all  to  prison 
. . . from  the  superintendent  down." 

PUPILS  who  have  failed  to  reach 
the  required  level  of  reading 
ability  at  the  age  or  II  will  this  year 
be  offered  50  hours'  extra  tuition  at 
summer  schools  before  they  move 
on  to  secondary  education. 

Tlie  school  standards  minister. 
Stephen  Byers,  said  there  would  be 
29  pilot  schools  this  year,  mostly  fa 
inner-city  areas,  with  places  for  870 
pupils.  Next  year  he  lioped  there 
would  be  thousands  of  such  schools, 
perhaps  covering  maths  as  well. 

Each  school  will  be  staffed  by  at 
least  one  qualified  teacher,  helped 
by  assistants,  parents  or  older  chil- 
dren. Attendance  will  not  be  com- 
pulsory. though  sport,  competitions 
and  days  out  will  be  offered  as  in- 
centives to  attend. 

COSMETIC  surgery  performed 
on  children  with  Down's  syn- 
drome to  make  them  look  “more  nor- 
mal" sparked  disputes  between 
parents,  who  welcomed  the  improve- 
ment. and  campaigning  groups  such 
as  Mencnp,  and  the  Down’s  Syn- 
drome Association,  which  argued 
that  society  must  lenm  to  accept  the 
children’s  distinctive  features. 

Not  every  plastic  surgeon  will  op- 
erate on  a Down's  syndrome  child. 
Rnl  some  operations,  on  children  as 
young  ns  three,  have  been  carried 
out  to  shorten  tongues,  and  to  re- 
move the  flaps  of  skin  tiiat  give  tne 
distinctive  almond  shape  to  the  eyes 
of  sufferers. 

Norman  Waterhouse,  who  cae 
ried  out  an  operation  at  London’s 
Chelsea  and  Westminster  Hospital, 
said  that  "if  we  can  dilute  the  obvi- 
ous features  of  Down's  syndrome, 
and  reduce  the  possibility  df  bully- 
ing and  teasing  at  athooli  then  I feel 
! that’s  well  worth  it".  But  a Mettcfcp 
official  countered  that  it  was  *ap: 
palling  that  some  parents  are  forced 
to  consider  surgery  because  of  the 
very  open  prejudices  of  society  to- 
wards1 anyone  who  looks  different . 

* — . ; — . ! : ■ ! i 

P ROTOTYPES  Of  the?  famous 
“bouncing  bombs"  which -en- 
abled the  RAF  to  breach  the  GW- 
man  Moline  and  Eder'dahis  dunng 
the  second  world  war  were  fourtdin, 
the  sea  off  Keen  Iyer,  in  Kent.  wh«^. 
they  were  originally  tested  by  dietr 
inventor,  Barnes  Wallis. ' ’•  ' ' ",  J 

The  four  prototypes  -L-  the  largest 
■weighing  9,0001b  — were1  rolled 
ashore  mid  winched  up  the  bench  by 
army  engineers,  and' will  ('be  W* 
played  in'  mnseunisi  The  lrivebtar 
went  on  to  help  develop  CpncoMe, 
before  he  died  in  1979.' 
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WITH  ita  white  pyramids, 
giant  golf  balls,  towering 
support  miiHlH  n ml  un  enormous 
“umbrella",  it  resonibleH  it  city  in 
space,  write  h Sue  Quinn. 

Architect  Richard  Rogers  has 
revealed  his  model  for  the  Millen- 
nium Dome  planned  to  lie  hulll 
an  a derelict  site  in  Greenwich, 
London,  ns  the  focus  of  Hrilnhi'a 
celebrations  in  2000.  It  will  be  (he 
world’s  largest  supported  dome, 
big  enough  to  contain  50,000 
people  and  12  Albert  Haifa. 

Millennium  Central,  the  opera- 
tor of  the  project,  has  started 
work  on  detailed  briefs  for  the  de- 
sign of  the  exhibition  inside  the 
dame.  After  two  yenrs,  the  com- 
pany is  commuted  to  dismantling 
the  dome  made  of  1 'VC-coated 
polyester,  and  favours  turning  Uie 
site  into  a sports  city. 


Fury  over  Railtrack  profits 


Keith  Harper  and  Roger  Cowe 

RAILTRACK  last  week  faced  a 
furious  two-pronged  attack 
from  the  Government  and 
the  rail  regulator  for  failing  to  invest 
in  the  industry  while  enjoying  a 60 
per  cent  rise  in  profits  on  the  back 
of  the  taxpayer. 

The  move  symbolises  Labour's 
determination  to  stamp  its  authority 
on  the  privatised  sector  of  the  eco- 
nomy, which  it  believes  has  gone  for 
excessive  profits  and  dividends 
rather  than  investing  in  Britain's 
infrastructure. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  John 
Prescott,  gave  a public  dreaaing- 
down  to  Rail  track’s  chairman.  Sir 
Robert  Horton,  for  increasing  the 
company’s  half-year  profits  to  more 
than  £300  million.  The  high  profits 
could  make  it  a candidate  for  Gor- 
don Brown's  windfall  tax. 

Ministers  are  seeking  to  act 
through  the  regulators  to  attack  the 
Tat  cat"  culture.  There  is  difficulty 
fa  acting  directly  now  the  compa- 
nies are  publicly  quoted. 

Mr  Prescott  told  Railtrack,  which 
runs  tracks  and  signals,  that  it 
should  no. longer  put.  the  well-being 
of  its  shareholder^  above  those  of 


the  taxpayer.  The  Government  has 
particular  sway  over  the  rail  net- 
work as  its  subsidies  are  supporting 
the  industry  by  more  than  £1.5  bil- 
lion a year. 

The  transport  minister,  Gavin 
Strang,  said  that  the  industry  was 
under-investing  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  determined  to  bring  about 
a change  through  increased  regula- 
tion. The  threat  is  mainly  aimed  at 
Railtrack,  but  it  is  also  directed  at  the 
train  operating-companies. 

The  public  carpeting  could  put 
Sir  Robert's  job  as  chairman  in  jeop- 
ardy. As  head  of  a privatised  com- 
pany, he  cannot  be  dismissed  by  the 
Government  He  has  seen  the  or- 
ganisation through  a difficult  period 
and  was  rewarded  with  a knight- 
hood by  the  outgoing  Conservative 
government  But  the  vehemence  of 
the  criticism  against  him  may  make 
it  difficult  for  him  to  hang  on  even 
though  his  contract  waB  renewed  in 
March. 

The  rail  regulator,  John  Swift,  will 
make  It  clear  that  he  will  seek 
tougher  controls  against  Railtrack  if 
its  investment  record  does  not  im- 
prove. He  has  already  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  an  underspend 
of  £700  million.. 


The  water  regulator,  Ian  Byatt, 
also  warned  the  water  companies 
that  he  will  take  action  to  daw  back 
unjustified  dividend  rises. 

John  Battle,  the  energy  minister, 
sent  a jolt  through  the  electricity 
and  gas  industries  by  saying  he 
would  give  regulators  powers  to 
eradicate  foel  poverty  — affecting 
an  estimated  3 million  households 
— and  would  not  let  companies  dis- 
regard their  plighL 

Railtrack 's  shares  have  soared 
since  its  debut  on  the  stock  market 
in  May  last  year  as  City  analysts 
have  looked  forward  to  surging 
profits  and  dividends.  Launched  at 
360p,  the  shares  reached  a peak  of 
684p  in  March  and  have  remained 
near  that  level. 

Analysts  have  warned  that  Labour 
poses  p threat  to  the  company,  but 
the  general  view  is  that  even  with  a 
tougher  regime  the  company  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  the  City. 

Soaring  profits  at  Railtrack, 
which  will  help  trigger  future  bonus 
payments,  are  also  likely  to  feed  the 
outcry  over  directors'  bonuses  in 
monopoly  industries.  Bonuses  have 
Boared  up  the  political  agenda  as  a 
result  of  the  huge  payments  to 
Camelot  directors. 


Call  to  cut 
emissions 

Qi  ACRIFfqE£  must  be  made 
VJ  by  Industry  an,d  motorists  to 
meet  Britain's  target  of  a 20  per 
cent  cut  in  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions by  2010, Michael, Meacher, 
Jhe  environment  Minister,  said  , 
fast  week,  writes  Paul  Brown.  . 

Climate qliange,  the  threat  qf 
rising  sea  levels  and  damage  to 
“griculture  and  .water  supply 
must  be  tackled-  “We  cannot 
deny  climate  change,  ignore  it  or 
hope  it  will  gp  away,"  he  said. 

Mr  Meaqher  wap  speaking  at  a 
World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature 
conference  ahead  of  the  CUqiate, 
Change  Convention  In  Japan  In  ; 
December.  Many  countries,  in- 
c hiding  the  United  States!  have 
felled  to  set  post-2000  targets. 

He  criticised  oil  companies 
J[ho  belonged  to  the  Global 
Climate  CpaUfipp,  q goup  which 
e,sald  had  done  Its  best  to  un- 
oemiine  thp  science  of  global 
warming,  He, praised  BP,  which 
adjust  resigned  from  the  coali- 
tiem,  mid  its  chief  executive, 

thprf  BTn’ who  endorsed 
the  development  of  solar  pnww. 


Prescott  plan  to  curb  car 


Paul  Brown 


APLAN  to,  ration  road  space  for 
cars  and  give  buses  express 
corridors  through  city.,  centres  Is 
part  of  Labour's  blueprint  to  reform 
the  transport  system,  the  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  John  Prescott,  said 
last  week.  ■ : ■ ! 

j De-regulation  of  bus  services  will 
be  reversed . and  local  authorities 
given  power  to  link  timetables  and 
'make  sense  of  the  current  chaos  in 
public  transport,  lie  said. 

! A transport  white  paper  will  be 
published,  next  spring  after  wide- 
spread public,  consultation.  T will 
have  failed  in  this  if  in  five  years 
there,  are  not' many  more  people 
using  public  transport  and  far, fewer 
journeys  by  car.  It  is  a tall  order  but 
I want  you  to  hold  me  to  It,”  he  sald- 
. . In  a wide-ranging  speech  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  Lon- 
don,on  World  Epvfrpmnent  Day  last 
week  Mr  Prescott  won:  loud  ap- 
plause from  the  audience  of  environ- 
ment and  Industry  .groups  meeting 
to,  discuss  thq  UN’s  Earth  Summit 
plus  five  years;  meeting.in  New  York 
this  month. 

i With  liis  civil  servants.in  tow,  Mr 
Prescott  took  ttipTifoe  from  his  of- 


fice In  Victoria  to  South  Kensington 
and  walked  to  the  conference. 

The  fundamental  transport  re- 
view was  the  main  plank  of  ids 
speech,  but.  Mr  .Prescott  also 
stressed  that  “green"  taxes  to  curb 
pollution  and  discriminate  against 
larger  care  would  be  considered. 

Mr  Prescott  said:  “Tax  is  not  a 
popular  word.  But  environmental 
taxes  can  encourage  industry  to 
find  cost-effective,  innovative  ways, 
of  reducing  pqllqtion.  They  can  bq 
particularly  attractive.if  they  provide 
revenue  which  may  be  used  to  re-, 
duce  other  taxes,  or  recycled  in 
other  ways." 

Whatever  the  environmental  con- 
cern, the  Government  had  to  en- 
sure “that  the  .polluter  bears  the 
cost  of  measures  required". 

Domestic  priorities  included  re- 
ducing the  use  of  harmful  chemi- 
cals, which  are  hitting  animal  and  ■ 
bird  populations  and  interfering 

with  sex  hormones 

“I  believe  the  time  is  right  for 
stepping  back  a pace  and  develop- 
ing a more  strategic  overview  of  the 
whole  question  of  chemicals  in  fop 

environmept,"Mr  Prescott  said. 

Cyclist  irking,  page  24. 


Individual  healthcare  cover 
from  around  £,10*a  week. 
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£500,000  annual  cover 

for  around  £10*  a week 


That's  right  for  around  £10*  a week  we'll  cover  von  ' 7»'  vw 
for  medical  costs  up  to  an  annual  maximum  of  £500.000.* 
And  provide  the  peace  of  mind  that 
Is  essential  If  you  are  living,  working  or 
travelling  in  a country  where  medical  f,"lf 

facilities  may  be  inadequate  and  1 . , JBf 

private  medical  treatment  ’TSli’ISS**  ..  “yA 

prohibitively  expensive.  1 'rui  "■  v 

PPP  healthcare  Is  one  of  the 
UK’s  leading  medical  Insurance 
companies  with  over  2 million 
members. 

PPP  healthcare  specialises  in 
quality  medical  Insurance  fur 
people  working  or  living  overseas. 

Its  International  Health  Plan 
offers  a wide  range  of  options  for 
different  needs  and  budgets,  with 
annual  cover  up  to  £1.000,000. 
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For  Immediate  cover  call  anytime  day  or  night 


44  (0)  1323  432002 
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and  ask  for  extension  6973 


PSend  rck  PPP  healthcare.  Inu-i national 

Silk's  Department,  Phi!  I Ip,  house.  . ,t 
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Thatcher’s  weak  inheritance 


NSCRUPULOUS  "immigra- 
tion consultants’*  who  charge 
extortionate  fees  to  pursue 
bogus  asylum  claims  are  to  face 
aew  controls  under  a package 
unveiled  by  Jack  Straw,  the 
Home  Secretary. 


THE  former  cabinet  minister 
Jonathan  Aitken  has  begun 
his  libel  case  over  allegations 
printed  in  the  Guardian  and 
broadcast  on  Granada  TV.  It  Is 
the  first  libel  case  brought  by  a 
senior  politician  over  his  conduct 
white  in  office  without  a jury. 


A £150  MILLION  compensa- 
tion scheme  for  gun  owners 
hns  been  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment ahead  of  the  ban  on  larger 
calibre  handguns  which  comes 
into  effect  next  month. 


A ITER  four  years  In  a Thai 
jail,  convicted  drug  smuggler 
Sandra  Gregory  has  begun  the 
rest  of  her  25-yenr  sentence  In 
Britain  under  a transfer  treaty. 


THE  Labour  party  team  inves- 
tigating allegations  of  bribery 
and  vote-rigging  against  the 
Glasgow  MP  Mohammed  Sarwar 
is  set  to  recommend  disciplinary 
action  against  him. 


MORE  THAN  100  Labour 
MPa  called  for  the  outlaw- 
ing of  fax  hunting,  a move  likely 
to  add  pressure  for  a free  vote. 


NEARLY  6 million  part-time 
workers  will  have  equal  legal 
rights  with  full-timers  within  two 
years  following  an  agreement  In 
Brussels  between  European 
employers  arid  trade  unions 
under  the  Social  Chapter. 


HOUSANDS  of  former 
Chatham  dockyard  workers 
who  may  have  been  exposed  to 
nuclear  radiation  while  refitting 
Royal  Navy  submarines  are  to  be 
offered  medical  counselling.  But 
many  of  those  affected  are  con- 
sidering legal  action. 


A WOMAN  aged  54  has 
become  the  oldest  test-tube 
mother  in  Britain  after  giving  birth 
to  twins  at  a London  hospital. 


Michael  hickey,  one  of 

the  Bridgewater  Four,  was 
released  on  bail  at  Birmingham 
magistrates’  court  after  being 
charged  with  stealing  a ring  and 
possessing  a machete. 


TWO  protesters  voluntarily 
emerged  from  the  deep 
Cakehole  tunnel  Dn  the  site  of 
Manchester  Airport’s  second 
runway  after  10  nights  under- 
ground — including  Denise  who 
is  three  months  pregnant  Two 
others  remain  far  down  Che  80ft 
tunnel,  behind  locked  doors. 


ONNfE  LANE,  bassist, 
songwriter  and  co-founder  of 

(The  Small  Faces  and  The  Faces, 
died  at  the  age  of  51  after  a long 
struggle  with  multiple  sclerosis. 


COMMENT 

Hugo  Young 

THE  most  unattended  void  in 
the  long  ascendancy  of 
Thatcherism  was  its  failure  to 
give  birth  to  anything  but  second- 
rate  politicians.  Margaret  Thatcher 
did  not  nurture  one  transcendent 
disciple,  nor  even  a group  of  follow- 
ers who  could  generally  be  seen  as 
possessing  leadership  potential. 
This  is  why  the  country  was  led 
from  1090  to  1997  by  John  Major.  It 
is  bIbo  why  the  contest  to  succeed 
him  presents  such  on  unconvincing 
spectacle,  dominated  by  people  who 
had  years  to  make  their  mark  and 
universally  failed  to  do  so. 

The  Thatcher  period  did  produce 
plenty  of  adequate  place-men,  ready 
slavishly  to,  do  the  leader’s  business. 
But  of  charisma,  of  largeness,  of 
public  awe,  it  seems  she  drained  the 
rightwing  pot  all  by  heraelf.  The 
residue  is  a collection  of  policy 
nerds  and  sectarian  obsessives 
whose  Unifying  characteristic  is  to 
have  by-passed  any  recognisable 
connection  with  the  British  public. 

Peter  Lilley  was  10  years  In  the 
government,  seven  in  the  Cabinet, 
yet  his  percentage  recognition-score 
among  the  public  always  stayed  In 
the  low  singles.  He  has  not  a particle 
of  the  raw  material  necessary  for 
leadership.  Meanwhile  Michael 
Howard,  In  government  for  12  years 
and  Cabinet  for  seven,  is  proud  to  be 


located  somewhere  between  fear 
and  loathing  In  the  public  mind. 

John  Redwood  is  a slightly  differ- 
ent case.  Two  years  of  liberation 
from  office,  following  his  leadership 
challenge  in  1995,  gave  him  every 
opportunity  to  impose  himself  on 
the  public  Imagination.  Somehow 
this  didn't  happen,  and  the  measure 
of  the  failure  of  all  three  of  these 
Thatcherites  has  been  the  emer- 
gence of  a fourth,  William  Hague, 
who  is  proof  not  of  the  party’s  bold- 
ness but  Its  utter  desperation. 

After  23  years  running  the  party, 
this  is  Thatcherism's  meagre  inheri- 
tance. Whatever  else  may  be  said 
against  the  former  ChanceDor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  he  starts  off  with  an 
advantage  which  only  the  most  clap- 
eyed sectarian  could  ignore.  There 
is  evidence  of  a certain  bonding 
with  the  electorate.  Clarke  has  con- 


Clarke  tops  poll 


IN  THE  leadership  contest,  In 
which  Tory  MPa  were  voting  on 
Tuesday,  Kenneth  Clarke  is  the 
public’s  runaway  favourite,  ac- 
cording to  a Guardi an/ICM  poll. 
At  31  per  cent,  he  Is  more  than 
22  points  ahead  offals  nearest 
rival,  William  Hague.  In  a poll 
that  echoed  the  views  of  Tbry 
constituency  chairmen,  the 
three  rightiring  candidates — 
John  Redwood,  Peter  lilley  and 
Michael  Howard — won  only 
21  per  cent  public  support. 


ducted  much  the  most  confident 
leadership  campaign.  He  is  the  only 
one  who  knows  how  to  land  a blow 
on  the  pretensions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. perhaps  because  he  ran  one 
of  the  few  ministries  whose  record 
over  the  past  four  years  nobody 
could  complain  about.  Presenting 
himself  for  leadership,  he  shows  no 
signs  of  the  self-invention  that  pre- 
occupies the  rival  candidates  of  the 
right 

Even  over  Europe,  the  cards 
could  be  falling  his  way.  Neither  the 
French  election  nor  the  predica- 
ments of  Helmut  Kohl  mean  that  in- 
tegrationism  will  cease  to  be  the  big 
topic.  But  with  a single-currency 
delay  more  probable,  and  turbu- 
lence swirling  round  the  whole  EU 
project,  the  case  for  a flexible,  expe- 
rienced politician,  rather  than  an  icy 
mind  that  knows  exactly  what  a pho- 
bic god  tells  it  to  believe,  may  appeal 
to  rather  more  of  the  schemers. 

If  Clarke  won,  it  would  signal  the 
Conservative  party's  return  to  san- 
ity much  sooner  than  anyone  ex- 
pects. But  low-octane  performalice 
isn’t  the  right’s  only  problem.  They 
also  can’t  agree  between  them- 
selves. The  MPs  could  yet  find 
themselves  Incapable  of  deciding 
which  is  the  least  second-rate,  and 
go  Jauta  de  mieux,  for  the  only  first- 
rate  man  among  them.  It  would  be 
the  right  epitaph  on  the  weakness  of 
the  Thatcher  era  if  the  party  se- 
lected foe  leader  whose  victory  Us 
heroine  would  most  hate  to  see. 


Howard  speaks  up  for  constititiniil  dissinsy 


PARLIAMENTARY  SKETCH 

Simon  Hoggart 

BUSINESS  opened  with  a mo- 
ment of  agonising  suspense. 
The  Labour  whip  Janet  Anderson 
appeared  before  the  Speaker  with  a 
message  from  the  Queen.  It  appears 
that  the  House  had  sent  a loyal  ad- 
dress to  Her  Maj,  thanlung  her  for 
her  most  gracious  address.  (They 
are  all  the  "most  gracious”;  they 
never  thank  her  for  a slightly  less 
gracious  address. than  usual.)  . 

The  Queen,  we  (earned,  had  been 
most  grateful  for  their  gratitude.  A 
low  cheer  rumbled  up.  Then  Ms  An- 
derson, who  was  carrying  a wand  of 
office  almost  os  tall  as  she  is,  had  to 
walk  backwards,  ceremonially  bow- 
ing the  while.  Unfortunately  she 
was  wearing  heels. 


She  wobbled  sternwards  for  a few 
steps.  MPs  held  their  breath.  She 
rocked  to  a standstill  and  bowed. 
Her  colleagues  cheered.  Still  facing 
north,  she  set  off  south  again.  For  a 
few  more  steps  she  swayed  like  a 
mizzen  mast  in  a gale,  before  jud- 
dering to  a halt  and  bowing  again. 
The  cheers  redoubled.  She  Some- 
how struggled  backwards  again; 
bowed  perilously,  then  reached  the 
safety  of  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and 
laced  forward  to  jubilant  applause; 
Then  she  fell  over  (or  should  have 
done).  ■ 

Later  the  House  debated  the  guil- 
lotine which  is  cutting  short  debate 
on  the  Referendum  BUI.  This  Ms 
been  the  cause  of  much  fake  out- 
rage front  the  Tbries.  Quite  why 
they  are  makihg  such  a fuss,  1 can- 
not say.  In  five  years,  1 doufyt  that 
voters  will  be  saying:1  *By  ’eck,  I 


were  prepared  to  give  that  Labour 
lot  a chance.  But  when  they  Btarted 
mucking  around  wT  a Timetable 
Motion  on  the  Referendums  (Scot- 
land and  Wales)  Bill,  1 thought,  ’ey- 
upl  This  is  a gross  infringement  Of 
our  constitutional  liberties!"  • 

Donald  DeWar  made  an  amusing 
short  speech  in  which  Ke  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  Tories’  ftlacd,  he 1 
would  have  done  exactly  the  same 
as  them.  (In  fact,  the  Conservatives 
had  ■ tabled  250  amendments,  25 
New  Clauses,  12  New  Schedules; 
the  Book  bf  Mormon  and  this 
spring’s  Argos  catalogue  — 1 may 
have  made  some  of  those  up.) 
i .Michael  Howard  rose  to  reply.  He 
invoked  history,  The  Government 
was  on  “foe  path  firist  trodden  by 
that  great  socialist,  Robespierre, 
who  also  had  a;love  for  foe  guillo- 
tine”. It  was  "the  betibn  of  an  farroi 


Mowlam  bans 
paramilitaries 


David  Sharroek 


MO  MOWLAM,  die  Northern 
Ireland  Secretary,  last  week 
banned  two  new  paramilitary 
groups  as  she  warned  that  foe  divi- 
sive issue  of  how  to  deal  with  para- 
military weapons  must  be  resolved 
within  weeks  if  the  best  opportunity 
of  a political  settlement  for  a genera- 
tion is  not  to  be  lost. 

The  breakaway  republican  Conti- 
nuity Army  Council  and  (he  mid- 
Ulster  based  Loyalist  Volunteer 
Force  were  outlawed  under  the 
Northern  Ireland  (Emergency  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1996,  which  came  into 
effect  on  June  4. 

The  CAC  blew  up  the  KJIlyhevlin 
Hotel  in  Enniskillen  last  July  and 
abandoned  a car  bomb  in  Belfast 
earlier  this  year. 

The  LVF  is  suspected  of  the 
murder  last  month  of  Sean  Brown, 
stalwart  of  the  Gaelic  Athletics 
Association,  and  claimed  it  planted  a 
device  which  failed  to  explode  in 
Dundalk  earlier  this  month. 

Ms  Mowlam’s  tough  statement  to 
political  parties  at  the  Stormont 
talks  venue  appeared  to  anger 
David  Trimble,  the  Ulster  Unionist 
leader,  who  accused  foe  Govern- 
ment of  a parallel  talk9  process  with 
Sinn  Fein  in  spite  of  renewed  IRA 
activity. 

Speaking  as  the  Stormont  flll- 
pnrty  talks  resumed  In  a deteriorat- 
ing atmosphere  of  sectarian 
violence,  M9  Mowlam  reinforced 
the  Government's  determination  to 
push  the  peace  process  forward  but 
without  giving  a specific  deadline  or 
explaining  what  she  will  do  if  the 
parties  still  fail  to  agree  on  illegal 
arm9. 

Mr  Trimble,  hinting  that  Ulster 
Unionist  agreement  on  arms  would 
be  contingent  upon  Sinn  Fein  exclu- 
sion, said  he  wanted  to  hear  just 
how  Ms  Mowlam  intends  to  get  her 
“settlement  train"  moving. 

Ms  Mowlam  refused  to  rule  out 
an  nlready  agreed  third  meeting  be- 
tween government  officials  and 
Sinn  Fein,  even  though  the  IRA  at- 
tempted to  lure  security  forces  to  a 
1,0001b  bomb  last  weekend. 

Sinn  Fein  turned  up  at  Stormont 
on  Tuesday  last  week  to  hand  in  let- 
ters of  protest  at  their  exclusion  and 
to  be  photographed  behind  barred 
gates.  But  Dick  Spring,  the  Irish 
foreign  minister,  said  they  had  "the 
key  In  their  pocket?  to  entry  a re- 
stored IRA  ceasefire. 


gant  government  which  holds  Par- 
liament in  contempt!"  — and  we  al 
thought,  “coming  from  hlmr 
Mr  Howard  has  stopped  ' pro- 
nouncing all  his  vowels  like  the  let- 
ter "I".  Either  he  has  taken  speech 
lessons,  or  else  someone  has  re- 
moved the  ceremonial  truncheon  oi 
state  from  up  his  backside.  Butlt 
comes  back  when  he  gets^excjrcfl. 
So  we  were  able  to  enjoy  ^onsbn- 
tinlll  sfgnificlnz”  and  “kinbihpt  for 
dissinsy”.  ' ' , ' 

Next  Tam  Dalyell  stood  ifo:  1*™ 
is  the  man  who  first  gave  us  the 
West 'Lothian  Question;  Last  wee 
he  produced  a yet  more  terntyiw 
quandary: ' the  ' Gary  McAlbster 
Problem.  Mr  McAllister  is  a Sot- 
tish footballer,  the  captain  of  W 
country.  But.  he  plays  for  Coventry- 
Will  he  get  a referendumvote?  ' 

! And  what  about  Gam,  fdi  Eng- 
lishman who  works' in' ^Scotland 

'Eh?  The  Gascoigne  Conundrum, 
could  keep  Tam  going  for  yefars. 
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Job  loss  warning  over  Eurofighter 


ChrlB  Barrie  and 

lan  TYaynor  In  Bonn 

PRIME  Minister  Tony  Blair 
and  foe  German  chancellor, 
Helmut  Kohl,  were  warned 
last  week  by  union  leaders  that 
250,000  jobs  in  Europe  will  be  at 
risk,  if  the  Eurofighter  project  does 
not  go  ahead. 

MSF,  foe  general  union,  and  Ger- 
many's powerful  metalworkers’ 
union  IG  Metall,  warned  that  cancel- 
lation of  the  plane  will  have  a devas- 
tating effect  on  jobs.  Germany  Is 
struggling  to  find  foe  funds  to  pre- 
vent the  project’s  collapse. 

The  unions'  declaration  came  as 
the  Defence  Secretary,  George 


Robertson,  visiting  Bonn,  stressed 
that  Labour  was  as  strongly  commit- 
ted to  the  expensive  and  high-pres- 
tige aircraft  project  as  the  Major 
government. 

On  his  first  official  visit  to  Ger- 1 
many,  Mr  Robertson  pushed  the 
Eurofighter  issue  to  die  top  of  his 
agenda  with  his  Bonn  counterpart, 
Volker  Rtlhe. 

German  aerospace  executives 
meanwhile  warned  they  would  ditch 
the  £40  'billion  project  unless  they 
received  a “clear  signal"  from  the 
cash-strapped  government  on  the 
project’s  funding  by  next  month. 

The  unions  believe  that  in  Britain 
and  Germany  alone  4,000  skilled 
jobs  are  at  stake  in  foe  development 


and  manufacture  of  jet  engines. 
Across  Europe,  work  on  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  components  will 
support  another  42,000  jobs. 

British  industry  will  make  the 
front  end  of  the  aircraft,  the  cockpit, 
much  of  foe  avionics  and  foe  9niall 
stabilising  wings  at  the  front 

British  Aerospace  (BAe),  the 
leading  British  contractor,  esti- 
mates that  up  to  16,000  jobs  Mil  de- 
pend on  the  Eurofighter  at  peak 
production  from  2005.  Another 
80,000  jobs  will  be  dependent  on 
supporting  that  work. 

BAe  indicated  that  Eurofighter’s 
impact  on  employment  would  be  felt 
across  the  country.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  some  regions,  such  as  foe 


Northwest,  are  esperinlly  depen- 
dent on  military  projects. 

Mr  RUhe  said  he  wos  confident 
tiie  necessary  hinds  to  secure  the 
project’s  survival  for  the  next  four 
years  would  be  found.  But  the  ex- 
penditure battle  between  Ger- 
many's defence  and  finance 
ministries  has  been  running  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  Mr  RUhe  made 
plain  that  he  had  not  yet  won  it. 

• The  finance  minister,  Theo 
Waigel,  faced  a confidence  vote  in 
parliament  last  week  over  the 
budget  mess.  He  won,  but  an- 
nounced a spending  freeze.  Mr 
RUhe  said  the  freeze  would  not  af- 
fect Eurofighter  funds. 

His  support  for  the  project  was 
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echoed  by  Mi’  Robertson,  who  said 
the  advanced  fighter  schcim*  was 
"very  clearly  high  on  our  ugendu . . . 
We  look  forward  to  decisions  soon 
in  Germany." 

The  German  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  warned  it  hud  run 
out  of  patience  witli  the*  government 
nnri  (lemniuleri  n cabinet  decision 
giving  the  green  light  to  Etii-ofighUT 
production  before  the  summer  re- 
cess. It  also  demanded  no  affirma- 
tion of  Germnny's  intent  lo  procure 
180  of  the  airerftfi.  Otherwise,  Ger- 
man industry  would  pull  out  ut  u 
colossnl  cost  in  jobs  and  prestige. 

Mr  RUhe  indicated  llint  July  I I, 
when  Mr  Wnlgcl  has  to  present  his 
draft,  budget  for  next  year,  would  he 
the  cruncli  lime  for  the  Kurofightcr. 
But  the  project  could  yet  run  into 
trouble  with  the  apposition  in  the 
budget  and  defence  committees. 


EU  beef  ban 
threatened 


Ewen  MacAaklll 


“THE  GOVERNMENTS  honey- 
I moon  with  Brussels  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  last  week  when  the  agri- 
culture minister.  Jack  Cunningham, 
issued  a surprise  ultimatum  threat- 
ening to  ban  beef  imports  from  Eu- 
ropean Union  countries  unless  they 
met  the  same  stringent  anti-BSE  — 
mad  cow  disease  — measures  ap- 
plied to  Britain. 

After  six  weeks  in  which  Labour 
has  conducted  a love-in  with  Eu- 
rope, Mr  Cunningham  switched  tac 
tics,  adopting  a tough  approach  that 
could  lead  to  confrontation  with 
Germany  and  other  EU  partners. 

Mr  Cunningham  said  that  if  they 
had  not  come  to  n decision  by  July 
22,  when  there  is  a meeting  of  Euro- 
pean agriculture  ministers,  he  will 
impose  a unilateral  ban  on  the  im- 
port of  beef  from  countries  re- 
garded as  unsafe. 

John  Major  embarked  on  a “beef 
tvar"  last  year  in  an  attempt  to  gel 
the  EU  ban  on  British  beef  lifted  but 
had  to  abandon  it  after  falling  to  se- 
cure any  relaxation. 

Although  Britain,  cannot  export 
beef  to  the  rest  of  the  EU,  other  EU 
countries  have  continued  to  .export 
beef  to  Britain.  Mr  Cunningham 
said:  “I  thought  it  was  an  absurd  sit- 
uation that,  with  all  the,  tigorqua 
controls  on  beef  lit  this  country,  we 
are  Importing  beef  that  was  not  suk 
ject  to  foe  same  safeguards." 

About  25  per  cent  of  beef  con- 
sumed In  Britain, is  imported  from, 
overseas  , but  only  i Ireland,  'the 
Netherlands  and  France  have,  im- 
posed stringent  rules '-.similar  to 
Britain.  Germany,  one  of  the  biggest , 
aporters  to  Britain,- would  be  hit  by 
the  ban  as.lt-  ajlowai  lnto  the  food 
chain  parts  of  foe  carcasses  banned 
in  Britain.  . . ..  

For  so  me  -timeiEuropean  Com- 
raitoloQ  veterinary  Bttfgqqns  have 
been  warning,  that  the  facade  of  BSE 
on  foe  continent  Is  far,  greater  than 
member  states,  in  the  ElJi  are,  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge-  .■  ;•  . : ■ • • -. 

Like  foe  Ministry iof  ’Agriculture,,  1 
[hey . are  convinced  nthst  France, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands]  the  Irish  1 
Republic,  and  other , countries  are 
under-reporting.  BSE  by  accident 
Where  is  no  uniform  system  for,  de- 
“cjlngfoe  disease) .or  by  design... . . 

An  EU  committee  vets  recently 
^WTted  there  \ could  ihave  been 
if  * iS"®* -to  Europe*:  rather  than 
, recorded,  but; 
3™ ^entiets  believe  the  figure ; 

SiL  SS**1®  -Britota  there 
[have been  1S5|000 qmeg, i ) , , 
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beat,  Invest  right  away  with  £10,000 
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land  for  peace 

SIX  SHORT  days  In  June,  three  long  decades 
ago,  changed  the  face  of  the  Middle  East 
Outside  the  region,  hardly  anyone  noticed  last 
week’s  anniversary  of  the  1987  Arab-Israell  war. 
But  Israel’s  Likud  primp  minister,  Binyamin 
Netanyahu,  remembered  the  date,  making  clear  In 
a speech  that  he  was  as  committed  as  ever  to  hold* 
big  on  to  East  Jerusalem  and  spelling  out  in  a 
briefing  to  his  cabinet  how  he  saw  the  final  shape 
of  a settlement  with  the  Palestinians. 

Strikingly,  it  contained  little,  that  wbb  new:  it  was 
in  1968  that  a Labour  party  leader,  Ylgal  Mon, 
sketched  a map  that  would  see  Israel  keeping  Arab 
Jerusalem,  the  Jordan  valley,  Jewish  settlements 
and  strategic  roads,  with  autonomy  for  the 
Palestinians  living  under  Israel's  then  brand-new 
occupation.  Since  then  peace  has  broken  out  with 
Egypt  and  Jordan,  and  though  the  scale  of  occupa- 
tion has  been  reduced,  the  1993  Oslo  agreement 
with  the  Palestinians  remains  dangerously  stuck. 

Palestinians  have  no  doubt  who  is  to  blame:  no 
negotiations  have  taken  place  between  Israel  and 
Yasser  Arafat’s  Palestinian  Authority  since  Mr 
Netanyahu  sent  In  the  bulldozers  to  build  the  new 
settlement  of  Bar  Homa  In  East  Jerusalem  hi 
March,  breaching  the  spirit  If  not  the  letter  of  Oslo. 
His  goal  was  transparently  clear:  to  close  the  circle 
round  the  city  before  negotiating  a final  deal. 
Redeploying  Israeli  forces  from  Hebron  in  January 
seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  what  his  coalition  of 
rightwingand  religious  parties  was  prepared  to  do. 
A further  West  Bank  withdrawal,  decided  unilater- 
ally, was  rejected  by  Mr  Arafat  as  insultingly  lim- 
ited. Apart  from  the  terrorist  bomb  that  killed 
three  women  In  a Tel  Aviv  cafe,  not  much  has  hap- 
pened since  to  shatter  the  uneasy  calm. 

This  is  unlikely  to  last,  which  is  why  there  is  now 
a burst  of  diplomatic  activity  by  Egypt  and  the 
European  Union  aimed  at  getting  Mr  Netanyahu 
down  from  his  Jerusalem  tree,  though  only  the 
United  States  Is  likely  to  have  the  clout  actually  to 
coax  Urn  on  to  the  ladder. 

The  Israeli  leader  has  long  made  dear  his  con- 
tempt for  the  piecemeal  approach  that  made  Oslo 
work  until  Yitzhak  Rabin's  assassination  and  the 
Likud’s  election  victory  last  year.  Yet  moving 
straight  to  final  status  talks  seems  impossible 
given  the  nadir  in  relations  with  the  Palestinians. 
Some  hope  Mr  Netanyahu  may  be  tempted  to 
change  by  the  Labour  leadership  win  for  Ehud 
Barak.  He  is  a popular  former  general  who  could 
be  a partner  In  a new  national  unity  coalition  gov- 
ernment that  would  have  a wide  enough  base  to  be 
able  to  offer  more  generous  terms  for  a settlement 
Palestinians  are  not  beyond  criticism  in  this 
grim  period:  the  killing  of  Arabs  suspected  of  sell- 
ing land  to  Jews,  apparently  ordered  by  Mr  Atafafs 
own  security  chiefs,  is  unacceptable.  So  are  ran- 
dom and  undemocratic  brutalities  such  as  the  re- 
cent arrest  of  a journalist  who  dared  to  film  the 
debates  of  the  Palestinian  parliament  But  if  the 
peace  caravan  is  to  move  on,  Israelis  need  to  show 
a clear  willingness  to  surrender  more  land.  Thirty 
years  on,  something  has  to  give. 

No  time  for  more 
excuses  in  Ireland 

HAVE  civil-war  politics  returned  to  haunt 
Ireland?  That  was  the  early  view  of  some  politi- 
cal commentators  in  Dublin  last  weekend,  scram- 
bling to  make  sense  of  the  election  results.  The  big 
winners  were  the  old  adversaries,  Eamon  de 
Valera's  Flanna  Fall  and  Michael  Collins's  Fine 
Gael.  Labour,  the  only  governing  party  of  the  re- 
public to  boast  that  it  is  not  a product  of  Ireland’s 
war  of  independence,  was  trounced,  bucking  the 
trend  of  Britain  and  France.  With  the  “rainbow 
coalition'*  shattered  and  Labour's  leader  Dick 
Spring  aet  against  striking  deals  with  Flanna  Fail, 
the  left  is  faced  with  a period  of  opposition,  a time 
to  reflect  on  its  future  role. 

: Sleaze  — of  which  there  has  been  plenty  about 
— never  broke  through  as  an  Issue.  Floe  Gael  had 
tfie  most  to  lose  but  its  vote  actually  rose  by  3.5 
per  cent,  and  Michael  Lowry,  who  left  the  party 
tyhen  the  whiff  of  allegations  about  bis  private 
' finances  became  too  ripe,  topped  the  poll  in  his 
constituency.  And  then  there  was  Sinn  Fein,  the 
onty  all-Ireland  party  in  this  election  with  real 


* * wiizfcA  ouppvi  if  «Tius4i  pivveu  um  me  petue 

process  and  Northern  Ireland  are  IssueB  in  the 
lives  of  the  smug  Southerners  after  all.  What  a long 
slog  it  has  been  for  Gerry  Adams  since  getting  rid 
of  his  party's  abstentionlst  policy  in  1986  to  now. 
But  what  a poignant  moment  it  will  be,  for  every- 
one, Mien  Caolmhghln  O Caolain,  who  beat  all  the 
long-established  parties  to  first  place  In  the  border 
constituency  of  Cavan- Monagh an , takes  his  seat  in- 
side Leinster  House,  the  first  Sinn  Feiner  since  the 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  of  1921  to  enter  the  hated  “Free 
State"  parliament 

And  yet,  looking  at  the  make-do  victory  of  Bertie 
Ahern,  the  old  charge  of  "civil-war  politics"  seems 
suddenly  pointless.  The  differences  between 
Fianna  Fall  and  Fine  Gael  are  negligible  nowadays, 
just  as  British  voters  were  hard-pushed  to  see 
much  daylight  between  the  policies  of  John  Major 
and  Ibny  Blair.  Indeed,  in  important  respects  the 
youthful  Mr  Ahern  has  performed  the  Irish  equiva- 
lent of  Mr  Blair's  transformation  of  Labour.  Heavy 
on  amlles  and  handshakes,  long  on  photo-opportu- 
nities and  light  on  substance,  he  succeeded  In  this 
election  campaign  to  remake  the  Image  of  “New" 
Fianna  Fail  in  order  to  sell  It  to  a younger  genera- 
tion without  alienating  the  old  guard. 

In  Northern  Ireland,  the  Unionists  have 
watched  the  “Eire"  election  with  their  customary 
detachment;  an  event  in  a foreign  country  which 
need  not  bother  them.  Mr  Ahern  lost  no  time  in 
declaring  that  the  North  will  be  a priority.  The  Sinn 
Fein  vote,  which  ended  higher  than  the  outgoing 
government’s  coalition  partner,  Democratic  Left, 
proves  that  it  must  be  ao.  Air  Ahern  is  tipped  to 
give  his  predecessor  Albert  Reynolds  v role  as  a 
special  peace  envoy  to  Northern  Ireland  * was  Mr 
Reynolds,  more  than  anybody  else,  who  -vus  able 
to  judge  that  the  time  was  ripe  to  get  tough  w 1th  the 
IRA  and  demand  a ceasefire.  Some  more  of  the 
same  is  what  is  now  required. 

A Fianna  Fail-led  Irish  government  peels  away 
their  last  excuse.  If  Mr  Ahern  is  seriouB  about  rid- 
ding Ireland  of  its  civil-war  ghosts,  he  must  spell 
out  to  Mr  Adams  that  this  time  the  settlement  train 
really  is  pulling  out  of  the  Btation. 

End  of  the  knight 

IN  POLITICS  there  is  no  honour,  wrote  Disraeli, 
and  now  under  Ibny  Blair  there  are  to  be  no 
political  honours  either.  For  Conservative  back- 
benchers, this  is  a cruel  blow,  since  they  have 
come  to  expect  a handout  of  titieB  and  rewards  for 
their  years  Bitting  on  die  green  benches.  Ever  since 
Margaret  Thatcher  reintroduced  such  awards  in 
1979,  not  an  honours  list  has  passed  that  has  not 
contained  its  CBEs,  knighthoods  and  privy  coun- 
cillorships  for  the  Tory  faithful.  Even  the  open  dis- 
loyalties of  the  Major  years  did  not  stem  the 
awards  to  the  Conservative  backbenches  and  the 
Tory  party  backrooms,  with  often  as  many  as  40 
awards  in  the  two  lists  which  appear  every  year. 
The  contrast  between  the  cultures  of  the  parties 
has  become  stark.  Of  104  Conservative  MPa 
today,  20  have  knighthoods,  compared  with  one 
Liberal  Democrat  among  46  and  a solitary  Labour 
knight  among  419  MPa. 

Mr  Blair’s  ban  on  political  honours  Is  absolutely 
rirfit,  as  for  as  It  goes.  It  may  be  old-foshloned  to 
believe  that  parliamentary  sendee  ought  to  be  Its 
own  reward,  but  this  is  also  a principle  which  has 
come  back  into  fashion.  Public  confidence  In 
politicians  slid  steadily  lower  through  the 
Conservative  years.  Rebuilding  that  confidence  is 
an  urgent  civic  task.  The  Thatcher-Major  years 
established  an  unwritten  convention  that  to  be- 
come an  MP  was  an  almost  automatic  guarantee  of 
a knighthood.  That  is  a pernicious  Idea,  and  it  had 
to  stop.  Air  Blair  is  right  to  draw  a line  between  the 
old  ways  and  the  new. 

Unfortunately,  Mr  Blair  has  not  drawn  a simi- 
larly decisive  line  against  the  equally  pernicious 
automatic  award  of  peerages  to  retired  former 
Cabinet  ministers.  As  with  backbench  knight- 
hoods,  the  unwritten  convention  of  the  ministerial 
peerage  is  entirely  an  Invention  of  the  corrupt 
Thatcher  years:  After  the  last  election,  dte  queue  tq' 
do  so  Is  particularly  long.  But  this  would  also  hdve 
been  the  moment  to  put  an  end  to  it  This  should 
not  preclude  all  political  peerages,  but  it  would 
stop  the  automaticity  that  has  now  grown  up.  The 
move  would  not  make  him  very  popular  with  the 
Tories,  but  nobody  else  need  care  much  about 
that  It  might  hot  go  down  very  well  among  his  own 
colleagues  either,  but  right  now  they  are  enjoying 
the  truest  reward  of  office  — the  power  to  change 
practices  that  cannot  possibly  be  justified  in  a 
modern  democracy. 


even  in  a phoney  poll 


Martin  Woollacott 

ELECTIONS  cannot  be  simply 
divided  into  those  that  are 
truly  democratic  and  those 
that  are  fraudulent.  In  the  most  de- 
mocratic of  elections  there  are  ele- 
ments of  coercion  and  manipulation, 
and  in  the  least  democratic  there 
are  still  politics  going  on. 

in  three  recent  elections  in  Mus- 
lim countries,  in  Iran,  Indonesia, 
and  Algeria,  the  key  importance  of 
tiie  vote  has  been  demonstrated  in 
different  ways.  In  each  of  them,  a 
government  has  been  seeking,  not  a 
mandate  in  the  Western  sense,  but 
an  affirmation  it  very  much  desires. 

In  Indonesia,  this  was  that  the 
people  not  disrupt  a show  of  mature 
control  that  the  regime,  and  its  age- 
ing head,  urgently  needed  for  both 
domestic  and  international  reasons. 
In  Iran,  it  was  a renewal  of  that  sec- 
tor of  government  which  acts  as  a 
safety  valve  for  popular  feelings  and 
aspirations.  In  Algeria,  it  is  the  life- 
and-death  matter  of  support  in  an 
exercise  of  relegitimation  on  which 
the  whole  future  of  the  country 
hangs.  The  relatively  low  turn-out  in 
fUgeria,  in  spite  of  a massive  secu- 
rity presence  that  was  expected  to 
lead  to  a marshalling  of  the  vote  in 
many  areas,  means  the  government 
has  not  got  the  resounding  answer 
it  would  have  preferred. 

ft  was  not  always  like  this.  The 
stock  phrase  “the  elections  were  a 
farce”  recalls  a time  when  elections 
were  easier  to  run,  easier  to  rig,  and 
easier  to  ignore.  Past  elections  in  all 
three  of  these  countries  were  traves- 
ties. Elections  in  Iran  under  the  Shalt 
were,  at  one  stage,  fought  between 
two  confected  organisations  tliat  Ira- 
nians labelled  the  “Yes,  Sir”  and  the 
"Yes,  Your  Majesty"  parties.  Algerian 
politics  were  utterly  predictable  until 
they  opened  up  after  the  riots  in 
1988,  which  led  to  the  1992  election 
and  its  tragic  outcome.  Indonesian 
politics,  revolving  around  a govern- 
ment party  and  manipulated  second 
and  third  parties,  have  changed 
least,  but  they  have  shifted  to  the 
point  where  government  interven- 
tion in  "opposition”  affairs  1b  more 
overt  and  brutal. 

Managed  elections  are  large  and 
critical  events  in  national  life.  They 
are  regime  teste  that  can  be  more 
traumatic  for  the  country  than  your 
workaday  Western  election,  even 
when  that  produces  dramas  like 
those  in  Britain  and  France  recently. 
Losing  in  this  context  usually 
means  losing  control.  If  a govern- 
ment’s rallies  are  ill-attended.  If  it 
has  to  imprison  important  political 
leaders  or  fire  on  demonstrators,  if 
it  fails  to  get  a good  turn-out  or  has 
to  go  in  for  vote  fraud  on  a big  scale, 
or  If  it  manifestly  gets  some  results 
it  had  not  wanted  — all  these  count 
as  failures. 

■ * In  Indonesia,  Suharto  already  had 
one  failure  when  he  organised  the 
ousting  of  the  leader  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Democratic  pdrty,  Megawati 
SukAntoputri,1  last  ytiar.  Riots  during 
the  elections  suggested  lack,  of  foil 
control,  as  did  the  use  by  the  Mus- 
lim party  of  Megawati  posters,  even 
if  the  poll  was  a textbook  phow  of 
voter  obedience. 

Megawati  spoke  during  the  elec- 
tion of  tiie  growing  “rage  of  the 
poor",  which  Is  the  most  obvious 
'facto?  linking  elections  of  this  kind. 
Authoritarian  regimes  are  tyorse 


than  democratic  ones  nt  dealing 
with  the  consequences  of  moderni- 
sation and  population  movement 
The  shanty  towns  brew  a new  kind 
of  politics.  In  Algeria,  this  excluded 
class,  without  job9  or  a stake  in  the 
system,  turned  the  1992  election 
into  a triumph  for  the  Islamic  Salva- 
tion Front  (FIS),  forcing  a fright- 
ened government  to  annul  the 
result.  Tiie  violence  since,  drawing 
on  tiie  ranks  of  the  alienated  young 
for  its  "fighters",  has  made  it  worse. 

In  Iran,  the  newly  urbanised  were 
supporters  of  the  revolution.  Their 
children  today  have  not  voted 
against  the  revolution,  but  they 
have  voted  against  repression  and 
inefficiency  at  home  and  a game  of 
enemies  abroad,  by  casting  ballots 
for  Mohammed  Khatami.  Iranian 
unemployment  may  be  ns  high  as  30 
per  cent,  even  if  life  is  not  as  dire  as 
in  Algeria.  Khatami  has  attracted 
such  votes,  just  as  Hashemi  Rafsau- 
jani  did  before  him,  because  of  his 
hints  of  liberalism  on  lifestyle. 

In  the  two  secular  regimes,  much 
opposition  takes  a religious  form, 
intensely  so  in  Algeria.  In  the  reli- 
gious regime,  the  pressure  for 
change  has  a quasi-secular  tinge. 
Bui  the  social  forces  on  which  oppo- 
sition draws  are  the  same  — an 
educated  middle  class  attuned  to 
Western  ideas  and  standards,  and 
the  city  masses. 

In  both  Indonesia  and  Iran,  the 
government  has  demonstrated  con- 
trol, always  so  pleasing  to  an  author- 
itarian regime,  but  it  has  not  got  the 
full  affirmation  it  wanted.  In  Indo- 
nesia, it  had  to  handicap  the  opposi- 
tion blatantly,  by  excluding  the  most 
popular  leader,  and  it  got  riots  as  a 
result.  In  Iran,  the  conservative  es- 
tablishment around  All  Khamenei, 
the  country’s  spiritual  leader,  saw 
its  preferred  candidate  irounced. 

IN  ALGERIA’S  biller  situation,  the 
government  is  not  so  much  the 
ringmaster  ns  a compromised  actor 
in  the  conflict.  TIs  methods  against  its 
enemies  may  not  be  much  better,  or 
nt:  belter,  Ilian  theirs.  What  it  is 
doing  Is  not  so  much  trying  to 
demonstrate  that  it  can  and  will  con- 
trol political  life.  ns  raking  for  a 
chance  to  do  so.  'nils  result  will  be 
disappointing,  and  may  mean  tliat  ne- 
gotiations with  tiie  FIS,  probably  also 
favoured  by  the  new  French  govern- 
ment, will  come  sooner  or  later. 

Laurent  Kabila  refused  to  hold 
Immediate  elections  in  former 
Zaire,  and  will  only  have  them  in 
April  1999,  by  which  time  he  ex- 
pects to  be  in  a position  to  ensure 
victory.  By  then,  presumably,  he 
hopes  to  have  In  place  an  obedient 
administration  and  army,  and  a net- 
work of  appropriate  alliances.  One 
can  see  his  point.  The  Congo  is  not 
ready  for  an  election  now,  and  It  is 
ready  for  effective  government, 
which  would  certainly  be  widely  en- 
dorsed in  two  years’  time  if  gefr 
uinely  established.' 

Meanwhile  there  are  almost  com- 
pletely meaningless  exercises  In 
sham  democracy,  such  as  the 'one 
that  may  be  coming  up  in'  Nigeria . 

In  other  ■' cases,-  tiio«,,  .afe  'teal 

politics,:  If  distorted,  arid  a;  real 
exchange,' if  liriilted,  between' gow 
eminent  ■ and  '^people.1  Managed1 
democracies  do  not'always  manage;  , 
themselves  into  crislk  Arid-  yet  the ' ! 
history-  of:  - managfed-  democracy 

seems1  to' : show  that  It  is  mum;  , 
harder  to  do  than  the  other  kind; 1 ’ " 
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Jospin's  victory  fuels  great  expectations 


COMMENT 

Joan-Marie  ColombanI 


WHEN  President  Jacques 
Chirac  announced  the 
dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment and  elections,  he  was  not  ex- 
pecting a new  regime  to  emerge. 
Quite  the  contrary.  But  with  the 
votes  cast  on  June  1 the  public  set 
down  the  outlines  of  a new  republic, 
by  proposing  a new  balance  of 
power  and  calling  for  a fresh  way  of 
conducting  politics. 

The  demand  for  change  was  obvi- 
ous. Political  France  was  practically 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  right 
— the  Assembly,  the  SenaLe,  mo9l 
of  the  regions  and  dSpartements  — 
and  the  electorate  rejected  the 
prospect  of  being  locked  for  five 
more  years  Into  a system  already  so 
tightly  controlled. 

Hie  defeat  is  above  all  Chirac's, 
who  asked  the  people  to  give  him  a 
free  hand  so  that  he  could  perpetuate 
the  political  culture  of  a party-state, 
In  this  case,  his  own  Rassemblement 
Pour  la  R£publique  (RPR) . 

Chirac  tried  to  restore  tile  ab- 
solute presidency  at  a time  when  all 
the  signs  indicated  that  the  French 
preferred  a limited  presidency.  In 
his  view,  as  he  kept  pointing  out  dur- 
ing his  own  election  campaign. 
France  was  anti  would  continue  to 
be  bound  by  the  legacy  of  1958  (the 
year  the  Fifth  Republic  was  estab- 
lished). That  is.  at  a moment  in  his- 
tory that  was  ripe  for  a thorough 
overhaul.  But  not  everybody  can  be 
a Gaullist.  As  it  turned  out,  even  the 
neo-GauIIlst  leaders  have  been  inca- 
pable of  practising  Gnullisni.  The 
irony  is  that  it  has  fallen  to 
Oaullism's  heirs  to  wind  up  the 
Gaullist  interlude  and  open  the  way, 
through  defeat,  to  a vision  of  the 
nght  inspired  by  the  enlightened 
conservatism  prevailing  in,  for  ex- 
ample, Germany. 

Lionel  Jospin  is  seen  as  a straight- 
forward man  who  has  forged  a rain- 
bow alliance,  which  could  help  to 
' a more  positive  perception  of 
public  action.  As  France  embarks 
on  this  power-sharing,  one  hopes 
foe  Socialist  leader  will  work  hard 
to  honour  his  commitments.  He 
may  even  be  successful,  which 
would  be  a genuine  and  salutary 


revolution  in  French  public  life. 

Jospin  will  have  to  consider 
whether  the  time  has  come  for  a 
more  modest  approach  to  politics: 
the  society  that  refused  to  give  carte 
blanche  to  the  right  has  also  refused 
it  to  the  left.  Now  that  the  electorate 
has  had  ite  say,  It  will  probably  want 
to  make  its  voice  heard  again  on 
countless  occasions  that  will  force 
the  new  government  to  engage  in  a 
genuine  social  dialogue. 

On  condition  that  society  stops 
expecting  the  government  to  do 
everything,  and  the  government  in 
return  gets  down  to  its  fundamental 
tasks  of  reforming  itself,  narrowing 
the  social  rift  and,  as  the  French 
economy  begins  to  pick  up.  tackling 
unemployment,  which  is  at  an  un- 
precedented level. 

There  me  three  priorities:  the  peo- 
ple must  not  be  let  down;  what 
Jospin  has  termed  the  "republican 
moral  virtue”  must  be  restored;  and 
tiie  European  ideal  has  to  be  revived. 

Not  lettliig  the  jieople  down 
means  providing  social  democracy 
in  place  of  out-and-out  liberalism  In 
an  economy  tliat  lias  become  glob- 
alised. How  enn  the  welfare  state  be 
adapted  when  the  state  itself  suffers 
from  n cruel  lock  of  resources? 

Tiie  mnfn  challenge  facing 
Jospin's  Socialist  parly  is  that  It  won 
the  elections  by  rehabilitating  the 
idea  of  a “reformist”  party  at  a time 


In  history  that  is  not  reformist  Will 
he  be  able  to  count  on  Europe's 

i political  climate  becoming  more 
favourable  after  the  British  Labour 
party’s  victory,  and  be  able  to  resist 
the  tyranny  of  markets? 

The  new  government  needs  time 
to  take  stock:  the  left  has  come  to 
power  at  a difficult  time.  Growth  is 
hesitant,  tax  revenue  is  far  lower 
than  forecast,  and  tiie  level  of  contri- 
butions raises  fears  of  worsening 
welfare  deficits. 

The  road  is  clear  for  institutions 
to  be  reformed.  People's  expecta- 
tions are  likely  to  be  met  by  the  pro- 
gramme recently  proposed  by  five 
constitutional  experts:  revising  the 
constitution  so  as  to  cut  the  presi- 
dential term  from  seven  to  five 
yenrs,  bringing  bnck  the  referen- 
dum, banning  elected  representa- 
tives from  holding  two  posts  at  the 
same  time,  completing  tiie  process 
of  decentralising  government,  and 
rendering  the  government  impartial 

Rekindling  the  European  Idea!  Is 
vital.  With  Tony  Blair's  victory  In 
Britain,  tliat  of  the  loft  in  France 
could  herald  a new  era  of  European 
construction.  Aware  oflhe  stakes  in- 
volved In  (lie  globalisation  of  trade, 
Europeans  appear  to  want  a conti- 
nent that  is  democratic,  with  a grow- 

; ing  economy  that  provides  jobs. 

With  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  Asia  getting  Into  ite  stride 


Ex-Civil  Guard,  chief  on  bribery  charges 

Marla-Claude  n<u>amn.  I fnpltldim^-  a muiarnl  DitMl.1.  I m..  , . 


and  markets  all  hoping  to  stop  the 
movement  towards  the  single  cur- 
rency, Jospin  with  his  Socialist 
friends  In  the  other  European  coun- 
tries — nine  of  the  EU'9  15  member 
states  are  run  by  social  democrats 
— will  have  to  confirm  the  EU's 
determination  to  make  the  euro  a 
reality  on  the  due  date. 

A clear  choice  has  been  made. 
Tiie  new  majority  is  strong,  but  its 
electoral  base  is  limited.  This  re- 
quires Jospin  to  unite  the  winning 
eoalition  and  keep  dialogue  with  the 
ix’nple  open.  However,  there  is  still 
doubt  about  institutions.  In  1992,  the 
constitutional  expert  Georges  Vedei 
noted  that  if  there  was  one  set  of  cir- 
cumstances that  would  prompt. 
Fiance  to  consider  n new  regime,  a 
plausible  scenario  could  be  made 
ouL  from  a weak  president  losing 
control  of  Ills  own  majority  and 
abandoning  ills  supporters.  'Then  it 
would  be  Time  to  ask  oneself 
whether  the  Fifth  Republic  had  had 
Us  day,  ” lie  said. 

Tliat  scenario  sums  up  the  only 
doubt  which,  after  having  long  hov- 
ered around  Chirac  when  ho  was  n 
presidential  candidate,  now  affects 
his  presidency  anti,  through  him, 
his  office.  Hie  next  five  years  will 
tell  whether  or  not  it  was  n Gaullist 
who  destroyed  the  Fifth  Republic's 
Institutions  by  mistake. 

(June  3) 


Marfe-Claude  Decamps 
^Madrid 

T FORMER  director  general 
* of  the  Civil  Guard  (Spain’s  para- 
™tional  Police  force),  Luis 
RoldAn  Ibaflez,  who  had  police 
forces  worldwide  looking  for  him 
tor  foe  past  10  months,  is  at  last  fac- 
fog  his  judges.  He  went  on  the  run 

u u,jv.  i^cei»,htu,^aU. 

tne  courthouse  in  Madrid  where 
J®  hearing  has  begun  appears  to  be 
wo  small  to  accommodate  such  a 
5 of  witnesses.  Among  the  hun- 
“red  or  so  who  will  be  called  during 
e*Pected  to  last  five  months 
ntini"?  k^er  Socialist  interior 
S Jos6  La*9  Corcuera  and 
swrent  ^“Jnci^„  — ns  well  aa  the 
W JS?**  "tinker,  Eduardo 
'T  atiriaer  of  a 


including  a general,  RoldAn’a  wifc 
Blanca  Rodriguez,  and  a former 
mistress.  The  trial  marks  the  begin- 
ning . of  a series  of  court  caseB 
involving  several  former  senior  So- 
cialist government  officials, 

The  Roldfoi  scandal,  with  its 
twists  and  turns,  shadowy  episodes 
and  accusations,  chronicles  one  of 

the  most  embarrassing  periods  of 

- — « - — 
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saga  has  been  dubbed  The  Song  Of 
RoJdhn  — ' after  the-  12th  century 
French  epic  poem  Chanson  de 
Roland,  > where  the  hero  is  pitted 
against,  overwhelming  Saracen 
forces — by  journalists  who,  like  the 
daily  Dlario  16’e  tenacious  team,  did 
much  to  bring  the  scandal  to  light  in 
1993.  The  central  figure  of  this  new 
version  of  the  song  also  appears  to 
be  headed  for  a sad  end.  The  former 
Civil  Guard  boss  is  facing  a possible 


The  charges  > include  forgery, 
taking  bribes,  influence  peddling, 
embezzling  public  funds  and  fraudu- 
lent enrichment  With  the  Socialist 
party’s  help,,  this  former,  minor 
employee  of  a Saragossa' building 
firm  became  the  : government’s 
representative  in  Navarre,  then  in 
1986  director  -general  of  one  . of 
Spain’s  national  institutions,  the 


to  Rolddn  krm  5®rntpiS3*ons  Civil  Guard  boss  is  facing  a possii 
CM5L****  32-year  prisonterm  and  fineB  of 
“ gftt  other  Civil  Guards,  to  3.5  billion  pesetas  ($24  million). 


It  appears  that  Roldfin  began 
cheating  early  in  his  career,  with 
the  bogus  engineering  and  econom- 
ics diplomas  he  claimed  to  have.  He 
liked  to  say:  "One  can’t,  command 
without  being  a bit  of  a cabr&n  [basr 
tardl,”  a style  ; he  rigorously 
adopted.  Along : with  a>  few  other 
senior  officials,  he  took  a personal 
interest  in  the  Civil  Guard's  "secret 
funds",  which  ■ Were  used  to  pay 
bonuses  and  fringe  benefits.  ». .! 

It  takes  organisation  and  Imagina- 
tion to  satisfy  the  yen  for  a good  life  - 


one's  monthly  salary  la  only 
$6,000.  Roldfoi  iiad  both..  He  al- 
legedfy  raked  off  8 per  cent  on  nil 
Civil  Guard  contracts  (construction 
of  barracks,  provision  of  supplies 
uniforms,  eta),  and  apparently  even 
succeeded  In  talking  local  compa- 
nies threatened  by  Basque  ETA  sep- 
aratists into : paying  him  for 
protection  he  never  gave. 

All  this  is  alleged  to  hava  helped 
Roldta  amass  a fortune  of  almost 

—swbshs-k-jj 

bank  accbunts  in  Switzerland  ^no 
fewer  than  40,  it  Is  said,:  : ,.i  \ s. 

Roldta.  keeps  saying  he  has  res 
ceived  death  threats  arid  doubts  the 
court’s  impartiality*  but  has  so  far 
refiisbd  to'  reveal, hbw  he  made  .his 

fortune 'He  blames  former  SoclaUat 

officials  fpr  the  graft  It  was  on  their 
orders,  he  claims,  that  he  opened 
baok  accounts  in  Switzerland,  first 
to  deposit  funds  for  the- struggle 
Against  ETA  terrorism,  and  later,  to 
finance  the  Socialist  party.:  ...  ..  , . 
(June  5) 


Sweden  rules 
out  the  euro 

Benoit  Peltier  In  Stockholm 

SWEDEN  has  decided  not  to 
enter  tiie  European  Mone- 
tary Union  (EMU),  at  least  not  in 
the  first  wave  In  January  1999. 
After  consulting  his  party  col- 
leagues, the  Social  Democrat 
prime  minister,  Gtiran  Perason, 
explained  tliat  the  European 
project  in  its  present  “uncertain 
and  faltering”  state  commands 
only  “weak  public  support”.  But 
Sweden  Is  keeping  open  the  op- 
tion of  joining  the  EMU  ata  later 
date,  posslbty  before  2002. 

The  decision  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise, and  confirms  Sweden's 
, reputation  as  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  most  reluctant 
members  only  two  and  a half 
4 years  after  joining  it.  Asked  to 
give  the  conditions  necessary  for 
■ hla  country  to  accept  tho  euro  at 
■ a later  date,  Perason  spoke  of  die 
I need  for  the  EU  to  adopt  more 
social  policies,  someth  ing  che  r- 
felted  by  tiie  Scandinavians.  “If 
1 governments  began  co-operating 
to  reduce  unemployment,  then 
public  opinion  in  Sweden  will 
swing  round  and  notice  that  it  is 
ii  better  project,"  he  said. 

Until  such  time,  he  believes 
that  the  present  situation  in  the 
15  EU  member  states  — [wirtir- 
uliirly  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  where  many  of  die  EMU 
project's  basic  components  are 
being  questioned  — - ■ prompts  n 
cmitimiN  attitude. 

As  die  man  who  Introduced 
nn  austerity  plan  to  put  Sweden’s 
finances  on  u more  sound  basis 
mid  also  meet  Uiu  Maastricht 
treaty's  convergence  criteria, 
I'crsHon  is  Uiought  to  be  person- 
ally convinced  of  (he  EMU's  ad- 
vantages, Hut  domestic  policy 
lias  Its  own  priorities:  the  Social 
Democratic  party,  which  fro  has 
fed  since  March  1996,  in  deeply 
divided  on  the  single  currency. 
Fearful  that  Ills  party  might  Im- 
plode, the  prime  minister  tried 
to  stall  for  time  last  year  by  call- 
ing for  nu  “hi-doptii  debate”  on 
tiie  soundness  of  switching  to 
tiiu  euro. 

While  there  was  debate,  it 
wns  largety  hogged  by  tiie  single 
currency's  opponents,  nu  Alone 
favouring  the  euro  hordty  raised 
recontpoll  showed 
tiiat  onty  26  per  cent  of  Swedes 

1990)  ent0ring 010  EMl* in 
Last  autumn,  a committee  of 
experts  recommended  refraining 
from  Joining  tfae  EMU  In  the  flrat 
wave,  even  If  It  means  entering  it 

later.  Tfae  recommendation  was 

accepted  by  Persson,  who  went 
^llnfdntta  and  decided 

Lu^uU!PKiaing  fa  his  talk  of 
taking  the  Issue  to  the  country 

Pj  er  k?  tat  election  or  a refer- 
endum^ before  any  possible ; 

euro  alter  • 

1999.  Until  now,  die  prime 

ruled  out  such  o 
possibility,  and  mahy-see  this 
rftouMwnns  a concession  to . 
the  staunchly  anti-EMU  Centra  . 

§^£i(S^Agmr,Qn)»  *!Mch  the 

S^Democmta„ocdto^ 
(June  5)  [ 


14  JfeHlonde  / ART 

A graceful  leap  into  the  modern  age 


Philippe  Dagen  reviews 
a striking  show  of  Fernand 
Lager’s  work  in  Paris 

SUPPOSE,  for  a moment,  that 
you  are  at  the  current  tiger 
exhibition  in  the  Centre 
Georges-Pompidou,  standing  in 
front  of  Le  Marinier  (The  Barge- 
man), an  almost  square  picture 
measuring  50  x 50cm.  The  lighting 
Is  good  and  quite  intense,  as  liger's 
painting  requires. 

You  are  scrutinising  the  picture: 
black,  white  and  yellow  planes  oc- 
cupy the  edges;  there  are  some  cap- 
ital letters  that  could  be  the  first 
letters  of  a word;  in  the  middle  there 
are  conical  volumes,  discs  that 
seem  to  be  turning  on  their  axis, 
and  long  narrow  cylinders;  colours 
shading  off  from  scarlet  to  white,  or 
from  violet  to  white,  suggest  their 
roundneas  and  the  revolving  motion 
of  the  discs. 

BeLween  and  behind  these  vol- 
umes there  are  other,  smaller 
planes,  some  marked  with  regularly 
spaced  black  dots.  Strong  chromatic 
highlights,  punctuated  by  repeated 
black  patches,  are  distributed  over  | 
the  whole  surface  of  the  painting. 

After  looking  at  the  picture  for  a 
time,  you  may  find  yourself  inter- 
preting the  arrangement  of  violet 
and  white  cones  as  a likeness  of  the 
eponymous  bargeman,  Ids  face  con- 
sisting of  a flat  oval  shape  divided 
into  two  halves,  one  white,  the  other 
black.  But  that  identification  Is  no 
more  important  than  that  of  the  let- 
ters, which  may  refer  to  boat  regis- 
tration codes. 

The  question  you  ask  yourself  is: 
how  was  such  a painting  passible? 
How  did  L6ger  manage  to  conjure 
up  such  finely  tuned  forms,  such 
harmonies,  such  resonance? 

Le  Marinier  dates  from  1918.  No 
doubt  one  could,  and  one  should, 
look  at  how  Lfeger  treated  the  rela- 
tionship between  colour  and  volume 
up  to  that  date.  If  one  did  bo,  one's 
amazement  at  this  painting  would  no 
doubt  be  somewhat  tempered,  but  it 
would  not  disappear  altogether. 

At  some  point,  as  lie  worked  in  Ids 
studio,  the  37-year-old  painter  who 
had  just  come  back  from  the  war  hit 
upon  this  new  way  of  constructing 
and  colouring  a painting,  of  intro- 
ducing figurative  allusions  while 
keeping  them  imprecise,  of  creating 
a sophisticated  interplay  between 
reality  and  the  powers  of  painting. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  prece- 
dent for  what  he  achieved,  not  even 
in  Robert  Delaunay  or  Pablo  Pi- 
casso. It  was  a remarkable  leap  into 
the  unknown,  an  act  of  audacity,  a 
moment  of  grace. 

The  lAger  exliibltion  is  full  of 
such  moments  of  grace.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  as  if  it  had  deliberately  aimed 
to  focus  solely  on  them:  it  includes 
only  a little  more  than  200  paintings 
and  drawings  out  of  his  very  prolific 
oeuvre , as  well  as  a few  set  design 
projects  and  monumental  works. 

There  are  hardly  any  major  paint- 
ings missing  from  this  anthologlcal 
selection;  except  tor  La  femme  tr 

L' Enfant  (1922),  which  the  Basel 
museum  declined  to  lend.  The  fairly 
spacious  hanging  of  the  pictures 
emphasises  the  majestic  effect  and 
serene  beauty  of  the  ensemble 
while  at  tke  same  time  respecting  a 
chronological  order. 

Conversely,  because  of  the  whit- 
tling-down  selection  process,  the 
exhibition  also  points  up  Lager's 
abrupt  changes  of  course  and  un- 
predictable fresh  starts  — a whole 
dynamic  that  meant  he  wna  never 


satisfied  for  very  long  with  what  he 
had  juat  invented. 

In  1909  Uger  was  a Cubist  in  the 
Paul  Cezanne  tradition.  That  was  no 
longer  the  case  by  1912,  because  the 
fragmentation  of  bodies  and  objects 
according  to  a system  of  planes  and 
edges,  8B  practised  by  Picasso  and 
Georges  Braque,  encouraged  them 
to  do  without  colour  and  paint  only 
in  grey,  ochre  and  white. 

Ldger  felt  that  these  paintings 
had  been  made  with  “spiders' 
webs",  and  that  he  needed  to  rein- 
troduce colour  even  If  it  meant 
breaking  away  from  analytical  Cu- 
bism — which  he  promptly  did. 

He  then  had  to  decide  how  he  was 
going  to  paint:  there  followed  his  sec- 
ond experimental  phase  and  first  in- 
vention. Shapes  were  represented  by 
the  drawing,  which  traced  the  main 
tines  of  the  cylinders  and  cones,  and 
by  colour  — an  alternation  of  re  el- 
and-white  or  blue-and-whlte  strips  re- 
volving around  the  volumes. 

Those  shapes  clustered  together 
to  form  either  a mechanical  con- 
struct, as  in  Contrasts  de  Formes, 
or  an  allusive  figure,  called  Femme 
Couchde  or  LEscaller,  several  ver- 
sions of  which  dating  from  1913-14 
are  Included  In  the  exhibition.  They 
are  all  almost  equally  successful  By 
opening  with  these  works,  the  retro- 
spective gives  Uger  the  exalted  po- 
sition he  deserves  in  the  history  of 
20th  century  painting. 

Hla  second  revolution  began  in 
1917  with  Lea  Jaueurs  de  CarteB 
ana  canunuea  wuft  Le  Manmer.  it 
was  a period  during  which  he  pro- 
duced his  finest  series  of  abstract- 
cum-figurative  variations  onmodern 
themes  like  the  tug,  propellers,  the 
circus  and  the  typographer. 

It  'culminated  ;in  . 1919  with  La 
Vflle,  a large  composition  which  de- 
finitively refutes 'foe  fallacy  that  the 
abstract  and  the  figurative  are  in- 
compatible by  demonstrating  that, 
when  combined)  they  have  great 
poetic  power  and  are  a profound 
expression  of  their  period. 


Ldger  felt  an  urgent  need  to  intro- 
duce contemporary  objects  and  the 
bustle  of  modern  life  into  the  ancient 
art  of  painting.  He  did  not  mind 
drawing  up  Inventories.  Everything 
is  there:  gears,  cogged  wheels,  gird- 
ers, pedals,  spotlights,  cap-wearing 
workers,  metal  architecture,  film 
stars,  everyday  still-life b,  and  interi- 
ors with  diamond-patterned  wallpa- 
per and  chequered  carpets. 

Geometry  governed  hla  painting 
because  it  governed  fashion,  furni- 
ture and  buildings.  Colours  were 
bright  because  they  were  the 
colours  of  dresses,  posters,  dance 
halls  and  cars. 

IN  ABOUT  1921,  L6ger  man- 
aged to  assimilate  the  diversity 
of  the  modern  world  he  saw 
around  him  and  suggest  it  in  his 
paintings  without  making  It  seem  ei- 
ther dull  or  cosy.  He  wsb  quite  pre- 
pared to  include  Incongruities, 
which  prevented  him  from  seeming 
to  repeat  his  idiom  too  systemati- 
cally. Le  Siphon  (1924)  uses  a literal 
image  from  advertising,  while  Ele- 
ment Mdcanique,  painted  the  same 
year,  pushes  transposition  so  far  to- 
wards an  equilibrium  of  diagonals 
and  rectangles  that  all  figurative  ref- 
erences disappear. 

Lftger  was  faced  with  a choice  be- 
tween aiding  either  with  those  who 
believed  In  a return  to  representa- 
tion or  with  the  champions  of 
out-and-out  Abstraction  and  Neo- 
PlaBticisra.  Such  alternatives  were 
oi  no  interest  wnatsoever  to  mm.  tie 
did  not  choose;  he  simply  added 
and  synthesised.  Only  Picasso, 
whose  dislike  of  Ldger  was  heartily 
reciprocated,  and,  later  on,  Jean 
Hdlion,  who  was  hla  friend,  took 'a 
comparable  risk.  -. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  Ldger 
simply  to  turn  out  Ldgers.  Once  he 
bad  become  famous  he  could  have 
gone  on  happily  churning  out  more 
and  more  mechanistic  and  scriiptn 
lously  compartmentalised  compost 
Hons.  • • • ■ • i- 


But  around  1930  he  upset  the  well- 
ordered  environment  that  was  estab- 
lishing itself  around  him.  He  injected 
violent  doses  of  reality,  based  on 
drawings  from  life,  into  his  paint- 
ings. That  did  not  mean  he  had  de- 
cided to  rally  to  the  cause  of 
realism.  It  was  simply  that  his  stud- 
ies of  holly  leaves,  flints,  tree 
Btumps,  old  gloves  and  locks 
cranked  hla  painting  and  thinking 
machine  back  into  action. 

Looking  at  something  from  very 
close  to,  or  enlarging  it,  as  photo- 
graphy or  the  cinema  could  do,  was 
the  some  as  discovering  “a  new  real- 
ity", he  said  In  1934.  “Naturally,  art 
has  been  quick  to  seize  upon  this 
new  objectivity,"  he  went  on.  "And 
that  can  be  disconcerting  because 
of  the  effects  obtained,  which  are  so 
contrary  to  and  different  from 
others.  The  connections  between 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  are  con- 
stant and  closely  linked.” 

Those  remarks  are  relevant  to 
the  last  15  years  of  LCger's  life 
(1940-55) , during  which  he  went 
Into  exile  in  the  United  States  and, 
after  the  war,  returned  to  France. 

An  alarming  preoccupation  with 
beauty  can  occasionally  be  detected 
in  these  paintings.  They  are  often 
dismissed  as  ladle,  over-decorative 
and  repetitive.  Such  critidam'la  not 
entirely  unfounded.  Ldger  had  a ten- 
dency, which  became  Increasingly 
marked  as  time  went  on,  to  strive 
for  rich  and  stable  harmonies  and  to 

produce  perfect  pictures  that 
teererea  on  me  omuc  oi  uierua. ■'  r 

But  such  carping  Is  belled  fay  the 
Plongeurs  series  and  Lea  > Trois 
Muslclens  of  1944.  They  i show  that 
even  late  in  hla  career  Ldger  did  not 
eschew  Incongruous  or  Inventive 
devices  that  might  have  seemed  out 
of  place.  He  stuck  up  for  his  free- 
dom: rilfot  to  the  end.- 

' !;  ■— 

Fernand  Ldger;  Centra  Georges- 
Pampkiou,  Paris.  Closed  Tuesday. 
Until  September  29 

(May  30) 
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Moving  eye 
for  images 

Phlilppe  Dagen 

AT  THE  end  of  the  summer  of 
1919,  Fernand  L£ger  and 
L6once  Rosenberg,  then  his  dealer, 
exchanged  long  letters.  Rosenberg 
was  on  holiday  with  his  family  in 
Evian.  He  passed  the  time  jotting 
down  thoughts  about  the  difference 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Nordic  souls.  He  saw  himself  as  a 
Mediterranean  and  reproached 
L6ger  for  having  a basically  Nordic 
soul,  which  he  believed  to  be 
tainted  by  barbarity. 

L£ger  could  not  see  the  point  of 
philosophical  systems  set  in  stone. 
The  only  things  that  interested  him 
were  history  and  the  horrific 
present  bequeathed  by  history.  For 
him,  the  war  had  not  just  marked  a 
break  and  revealed  the  unspeak- 
able. He  recognised  in  it  the  apo- 
theosis of  industrial,  Inhuman 
modernity.  He  realised  that  no  art, 
not  even  painting,  could  survive  if  it 
refused  to  draw  conclusions  from 
that  ordeal. 

Few  artists  or  writers  were  as 
aware  as  Ldger  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  entering  a differ- 
ent kind  of  civilisation,  where  paint- 
ing and  certain  types  of  writing 
would  cease  to  be  effective  or  rele- 
vant. As  he  walked  across  a battle- 
field at  Verdun  after  an  engagement 
'in  1916,  L6ger  looked  at  the  corpses 
and  their  blown-off  hands.  They 
ought  to  be  photographed,  he  wrote. 

When  on  leave  in  Paris  that  same 
year,  he  dragged  Guillaume  Apolli- 
naire to  the  cinema  and  revealed 
Chaplin  to  him.  In  1919,  he  worked 
with  Blaise  Cendrars  on  a book,  La 
Fin  du  Monde  FHm£  par  I'Ange 
Notre-Dame,  In  which  he  tried  to  re- 
produce the  dynamism  of  film  edit- 
ing. He  illustrated  Yvan  Goll’s 
Chapliniade. 

In  1921  he  watched  Abel  Gance 
shoot  La  Roue.  In  1923  he  designed 
the  sets  of  Marcel  L’Herbier’s  Lln- 
humaine.  He  revealed  later  that  he 
had  been  so  taken  up  with  the  cin- 
ema lie  almost  gave  up  painting. 

In  1924  he  look  the  plunge  and 
shot  Ballet  Mdconique.  The  film  1b  a 
succession  of  crisply  edited  and 
sometimes  superimposed  Images  of 
moving  mechanical  parts,  objects 
and  fragments  of  faces. 

Ldger  films  in  close-up,  just  as  he 
draws.  He  composes  by  Juxtaposi- 
tion, just  as  he  paints.  He  does  not 
so  much  describe  as  show,  forcing 
the  eye  to  look,  "With  the  help  of 
the  cine-camera,  I moved  objects 
that  never  move  and  I saw  they  took 
on  an  objective  meaning,  but  it  was 
a mobile  objectivity,  unlike  the  Im- 
mobile objectivity  of  painting,  which 
imposes  itself  through  contrast  . 

It  would  be  simplistic  to  see 
Ldger  purely  as  a painter  of  modern 
life  and-  to  assume  that  painting  was 
the  only  activity  he  himself  thought 
worthwhile  and  the  canvas  the  only 
image  that  interested  him.  “I  made 
films  to  show  objects  In  their  raw 
state,"  he  said.  Reflections  of  that 
iuuu  u iU  ''  urn  Dtuici  ■ 
make  Ldger  a printer  who  stood 
very  much  apart  from  his  contem- 
poraries. 

(May  30) 
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Official  Party  Wins 
In  Algeria  Elections 


John  Lancaster  In  Algiers 

ALGERIA’S  mailt  pro-govern- 
ment parly  scored  a comfort- 
able if  not  entirely 
convincing  victory  last  week  in  the 
first  parliamentary  elections  here 
since  the  eruption  of  civil  war  be- 
tween Islamic  militants  and  govern- 
ment forces  in  1992. 

Opposition  parties  promptly  acc- 
used the  government  of  fraud,  and 
power  will  remain  firmly  in  the 
hands  of  President  Liamine  Zeroual, 
a member  of  the  ruling  military  elite 
that  has  dominated  Algeria  since  its 
independence  from  France  in  1962. 
But  a respectable  showing  by  two 
pro-Isiamic  opposition  parties 
raised  modest  hopes  among  some 
Algerians  of  a gradual  transition  to- 
ward pluralism  and,  possibly,  an  end 
to  the  slaughter  that  has  claimed  an 
estimated  60,000  lives. 

"If  the  elections  give  confidence 
to  people  that  things  are  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  I think  the  vio- 
lence could  decrease  in  a fairly 
short  time,"  Mohammed  Hanned,  a 
political  scientist  at  the  University  of 
Algiers,  said  in  an  interview.  "It’s 
the  beginning  of  a process.” 

The  National  Democratic  Rally, 
which  represents  Zeroual’s  military- 
backed  government,  won  155  of  380 
seats  in  the  new  National  Assembly, 
according  to  final  results  an- 
nounced at  a news  conference  on 
Friday  morning  last  week  by  Inte- 
rior Minister  Muatapha  Benman- 


sour.  Another  pro-government 
party,  the  National  liberation  Front, 
won  64  seats,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  pro-government  seats  in 
parliament  to  219,  or  57  percent. 

But  in  second  place  was  the  coun- 
try’s biggest  legal  Islamic  party,  the 
Movement  for  a Peaceful  Society, 
with  69  sents.  A smaller  Islamic  parly, 
A1  Nahda,  won  34  seats,  giving  the 
legal  Islamic  political  groups  an  over- 
all presence  of  103  seats,  or  25  per- 
cent. The  opposition  Socialist  Forces 
Front  came  in  fifth  with  19  seats. 

Officials  hailed  the  relatively 
peaceful  contest  as  evidence  that  Al- 
gerians were  shunning  the  violence 
that  erupted  after  the  army  canceled 
multi-party  elections  in  January  1992 
rather  than  permil  a victory  by  the  Is- 
lamic Salvation  Front,  which  has 
since  been  banned.  They  declared  a 
final  turnout  of  6G  percent,  or  slightly 
more  than  10  million  of  the  16.8  mil- 
lion eligible  voters. 

"This  historic  vote,  which  was  not 
marred  by  any  distortion,  is  an  enor- 
mous progress  and  a great  victory 
dedicated  to  the  nation  and  future 
generations  to  build  and  strengthen 
democracy  and  the  slate  oi  law," 
Bcnmansourtold  reporters. 

Opposition  parties,  though,  ac- 
cused the  government  of  stuffing 
ballot  boxes,  orchestrating  pro-gov- 
ernment votes  in  military  barracks 
and  physically  threatening  party 
election  observers  or  barring  them 
from  polling  places  and  votecount- 
ing centers.  They  also  suggested 


Supporters  in  Algiers  of  President  Liamine  Zeroual  celebrate  (heir  recently  formed  National  1 >01110 cnitic 
Rally  party’s  general  election  victory  ft k jiomhai'h  i>  1 « *<•  .mi 


that  the  government  had  inflated 
turnout  figures  to  boost  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  contest. 

"Obviously  Ihcrc  were  some  ex- 
cesses committed  ngninst  the  con- 
stitution, the  legislation  and  the 
rights  of  the  people,"  Sheik  Mah- 
foud  Nahna,  head  of  the  Movement 
for  a Peaceful  Society,  said  at  a news 
conference.  Tic  official  results 
don’t  reflect  the  expectations  of  the 
people  nor  achieve  the  changes 
hoped  by  the  people." 

Under  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 


tions. more  than  100  inicriuilioiml 
monitors  were  in  Algeria  to  observe 
the  elections,  although  their  ability  to 
do  so  effectively  was  questionable 
given  tiie  large  security  details  til  at 
followed  (hem  everywhere  they 
went. 

But  many  of  the  reiwrts  of  fraud 
appear  to  be  credible,  according  to  a 
member  of  the  international  team 
who  spoke  on  condition  o( 
anonymity.  In  one  instance  at  a 
polling  station  near  Algiers,  ob- 
servers grew  suspicious  when  ballot 


boxes  delivered  from  an  orniy  lur  1 
racks  were  found  to  contain  only 
votes  for  the  National  lHaiinrmtii 
Rally,  Ihc  source  said. 

Hut  c>))|H>silinn  leaders  said  tln*> 
would  direct  their  complaints  to  .t 
government  election  commission 
rather  Ihsui  urging  their  folluwn*  to 
take  to  the  streets.  Nalwui,  for 
example,  prefaced  his  accusations  of 
fraud  by  pronouncing  the  election  “a 
democratic  big  tiny"  and  a "great 
dny,"  smiling  broadly  nil  tin*  while. 
"We  are  open  to  solutions,”  he  said. 


Kabila  Troops  ‘Killed  Hundreds  of  Hu tus’  I Panel  Backs  Cloning  Ban 


John  Pomfrat  In  Qoma,  Congo 

TROOPS  loyal  to  newly  Installed 
President  Laurent  Kabila  have 
killed  hundreds  of  people  and 
torched  scores  of  houses  iu  attacks 
on  villages  inhabited  mainly  by 
Hutus  In  the  eastern  Congo,  accord- 
ing to  witnesses,  aid  workers  and 
Congolese  human-rights  activists. 

The  allegations  — borne  out  by 
local  Inhabitants’  descriptions  of 
recent  attacks  and  tije  presence  of 
mass  graves  and  charred  houses  — 
add  a ijiew  dimension  to  charges, 
that  Kabifa’s  troops  have  committed 
Atrocities  during  their  seven-month 
sweep1  to  power  that  toppled  the 
country’s  longtime  dfotator,  Mobutu 
;Sese  Seko. . , '! 

For  months.  Westerp  aid  officials 
have  accused  Kabila’s  forces'  of 
slaughtering  Rwandan  Hutu  refugees 
who  had  been  sheltered  since  1994  in 
Zaire  a*  tills, country  was  known 
during  Mbbutu’p  Kile  — and  who 
fled  the  advance  of  Kafalla’s  rebel 
forces  alter  th$r  i^beluoh  erupted 
fo  October.  But  no\y  'aid  officials  and 
others  in  file  region  sgy  evid  epq^  ,1s 
mounting  that  J&Jaija’s  .irpop^'  are 
also  killing  native  Congo)ese  — 
mostly  fyitus,  but  others  as  wejl.  ‘ 

, ,,  The,  reported  Jdflings  constitute  a 
jew ' phage  |h  the  generations-old 
blood  fifod  among,  Hutus,  Tutsi  and 
other  trfopp  that  populate  eaat- 
renfr^j  Micaf  particularly  the  areas 
that  are  how  the  countries  of 
woda,;  Burundi,  Uganda  and 
Jongo.  Animosities1  between  fite 


with  complex  Bocial  and  political  re- 
lations between  the  two  tribes  that 
date  back  to  colonial  times  — have 
fueled  sporadic  ethnic  massacres 
that  have  claimed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  UveB  since  the  late  1950s, 

MobI  recently,  a Hutu-extremist 
government ' in  Rwanda  orches- 
trated the  slaughter  of  more  than 
500,000  Tutsis  and  moderate  Hutus 
before  a Hits!  military  force  halted 
'tiie  killings,  seized  power  and  drove 
more  than  a million  Hutus  into  exile 
Ihfcalre.  , 

Hiat  1 same . ( Ttitel-domfoatefl 
Rwandan  government,,  in  concert 
with  Uganda,  TutsHed  Burundi  ,and 


with  Uganda,  iutsi-led  Burundi  ana 
Angola,  backed  Kpblla’s  repel  move- 
ment, which  begpn  with' an  uprising 
by  Congolese  Tutsis  last  year.  The 
foreign  bacjilng1,  aijd  the  presence 
bf^Tiltals  In  ifobifa's  m!|itaryand pp- ! 
[idc^ri  leadership,'  haye , spurred  per-  j 
slstent  plleg^pa  that  Kahilis  rr^n 
and  their  (.  patrons  have  , a secret 
agenda:  to  purge  eastern  . Congo  of 
Hutus  and  other  ethnic  groups,  that 
'have  clpsffoa  wjth  Tutsis  in  the  post 
Such  afjegapoup  are,  a polit^dq! 
tirpe  b'omb  Ijor  Kabila’s  government, 
power  in  Kinshasa  amid 
' " ’ ‘ ' of  Mobutu's 
ifould  he(re- 

tteK’ 

widoapfpad 
dstrongeyj- 
y Congolese 

^th'^gloss  It 
1 rqpntijs'lt 
is  massive 
eoplej  which 
$e.  of  of!  the 


United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Numerous  Congolese  now 
speak  of  Kabila’s  army  as  an  occupy- 
ing force  of  foreigners,  led  fayThisis 
from  Rwanda. 

The  United  States,  which  was  one 
of  Mobutu's  strongest  backers  dur- 
ing the  Cold  War  but  later  distanced 
itself  from  him  and  remained  on  tiie 
sidelines  during  Kabila’s  drive  to 
power,  has  called  for  investigation 
of  human-rights  abuses,  as.  has  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights.  " 

A team  of  U.N.  huraan-riglits  In- 
vestigators was  tyrred  from  enter- 
ing^ the  country1  last  month  to 
inspect  mass  graves  in  the  east.  And 
Western  aid  agendo}  are  still  denied 
access  to  large  swaths,  oi^  Congo's 
forbidding  forest  where'tjipy  fcqr,  as 
many  as  240, Q00  Hutii  prep,  wptypn 
and  children  could  haye  .beep 
trapped  by  Kabila’s  forces. ' ' 

1 *We  are  extremely  conceroed  fpr 
the  physical  safety  of  thpsie  refugees 
apd  the  local  population,”  said:  Peter  j 
Kessler,  a^pphesinari  for' the  y.ty  \ 
High  (^pimlss}6pef  for,  Rpfugeos’  j 

lUgundear  exactly  (who  is  order- ; 
b{g  t^e  killings  and 'bow' ^widespread  i 
.tfyey  are,;' Spine'  say  the  command  1 
comes  from  tiie  highest  levels  of  Ka- 1 
, bile’s  organization,,  which  fas  retied  I 
heavily  on  Rwandan  i mcu^;.  ms?s-  ] 
tarice  throughout  the  brlflf.w^r.  The 
goal,  they  siyufe  to  create  a Hutu* 
freP  buffer  zope  to  proteqf  Rwanda, 
Vganda'  an'd  B.urpndL,  Thq  Hpfu 
refogees,  who  poured  . 

andi  Burundi  m July  ^994,'  Include  j 
to  .gunmen  who  . ajaiigjitjsred 
,(iQ07b^l. in  Rwanda  tfiat  y^ar, 


RlckWelaa 

A FEDERAL  bioethics  commis- 
sion has  formally  recom- 
mended that  Congress  enact  a law 
prohibiting  the  creation  of  humau 
beings  by  cloning,  saying  the  tech- 
nique posed  too  many  medical  risks 
and  raised  unresolved  ethical 
concerns. 

Until  Congress  passes  such  a law, 
Ihc  commission  said,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  continup  its  morato- 
rium on  tiie  use  of  federal  funds  for 
human  cloning  experiments,  and  pri- ' 
vatcly  funded  researchers  should  be 
strongly  encouraged  to  abide  by  the 
some  rules.  , 

“The  Commission  concludes  that 
at  this  time  It  is  morally  unaccept- 
able for  anyone  hi 'the  publtc  or  pri- 
vate sector,  whether  In  a research 
or  a clinical  setting,  to  attempt  to 
create  a child  using . . . cloning^  the 
National  Bioethics  Advisory  Com- 
mission said  In  its  final  report  to 
President  Clinton, . approved  last 
weekend  at  a meeting  In  Arlington, 
Virginia,  a Washington,  suburb. . ; 

The  commission  stopped  short  Iff 
recommending  a legislative  ban. on 
the  cation  of  cloned  burpan  em- 
bryos for  research  purposes  — a 
practice  -already  prohibited  among. 
federrijyVflnanced  researchers  but 
largelj^tipregulated  in  the  private 
sector.-’But  it  warned  In  strong  lan- 
guage; against  any  attempt  to  im- 
plant sUch  cloned  human  embryos 
into  wohieh'a  womb^  whert  they 
might  gro\v  |nto  babies. 

"Professional  and  scientific  .soci- 
eties sbbujpvnfake  clear” .the1  com- 


mjaslon  wild,  "Hint  any  attempt  to 
create  u child  by  (cloningl  nnri  ini 
plantation  into  n womans  body 
would  at  tills  time  be  an  IrrcHixniHl- 
blc,  unethical,  nnd  improfcNsloiml 
act." 

Clinton  banned  the  use  of  federal 
funds  for  human  cloning  rcarnivh 
— and  asked  private  labonilniiea 
nnd  fertility  clinics  to  follow  the 
same  rulca  voluntarily  — after  nv 
Bcnrchcra  In  Scotland  announced  in 
February  tiiat  they  had  cloned  n 
sheep  named  Dolly  from  a single 
cell  taken  from  an  adult  sheep.  He 
then  asked  the  recently  created 
bioethics  commission  to  study  the 
issifc  of  human  cloning  and  make 
recommendations  within  90  days. 

Members  said  the  commission 
decided  to  recommend  a legal  ban 
oh  darting  people.1  AUhetf  tnnn  tin 
extendf d moratorium,  because  of 


qf  law  and  medicine  at.  the  Univer- 
sity, of.  .Southern  California.  "The 
main  worry,  Ja  that  Individual  fertil- 
ity clinics  or  the  like  would  be  in- 
duced by  their  pwp  dealre  to  be  die 
first' to  clone  people.  / 

The  18-xncniber ' ethlca  commis- 
sion, composed  of  experfe  In  sci- 
ence, few  and  ethics,  also 
recommended  that  any  lavv  Include 
a "sunset  clause,"  to  ensure  that  the 
ban  gets,  reconsidered  within  three 
toflveyenrs.  ■ V/, 
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Israeli  Labor  Party 
Picks  Ex- General 


Barton  Qe liman  In  Jerusalem 

A YEAR  after.  Israeli  voters 
drove  it  from  power,  the 
Labor  Party  bid  anew  for  the 
premiership  last  week  by  anointing 
Ehud  Barak,  a tough-minded  gen- 
eral, as  its  standard  bearer. 

Barak,  55,  a commando  who  rose 
to  armed-services  chief,  won  the  job 
of  leading  his  battered  party  to  elec- 
tions by  2000.  On  his  way  to  victory 
he  nudged  aside  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Shimon  Peres,  who  had  sought 
: to  delay  die  succession  and  to  retain 
a modicum  of  power  with  a newly 
created  post  of  party  president 
After  dominating  in  final-day  opin- 
ion polls,  Barak  bent  his  nearest  rival, 
Yossl  Beilin,  by  polling  51  percent. 
Shlomo  Ben  Ami  and  Ephraim  Sneh 
trailed  far  behind. 

Styting  himself  after  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  the  slain  Labor  prime  minister 
who  also  came  to  public  life  from  the 
nation’s  senior  military  post,  Barak 
centered  his  campaign  on  the  argu- 
ment that  no  one  else  could  bring 
Labor  back  from  exlie.  “Only  with 
Barak  will  we  win,"  a rhyming  slogan 


in  Hebrew,  appeared  on  every  Barak 
poster  and  on  tens  of  thousands  of 
bumper  stickers  and  buttons. 

There  was  more  than  a passing 
resemblance  in  that  to  the  campaign 
of  "electability*  that  brought  Prime 
Minister  Benjamin  Netanyahu  to 
the  Likud  Party  chairmanship  four 
years  ago.  Both  men  assumed  their 
positions  as  outsiders,  succeeding 
much  older  leaders  — Peres  is  73, 
and  Likud's  Yitzhak  Shamir  was 
then  7G  — who  had  just  been  turned 
outof  office  in  general  elections. 

Barak’s  ideological  critics  on  the 
left,  coining  a term  of  derogation 
from  Netanyahu^  nickname,  de- 
scribe Barak  as  "Bibi-compatible"  in 
other  respects.  As  a freshman  mem- 
ber of  parliament  Barak  voted 
against  Rabin's  last  mqjor  agieement 
with  the  Palestinians,  in  September 
1395,  and  he  expressed  solidarity 
with  criticism  by  Likud  hawk  Ariel 
Sharon  of  January's  agreement  on  an 
Israeli  troop  pullback  from  Hebron. 

For  most  party  members,  that 
was  not  the  point  Under  Israel’s 
new  system  of  direct  election,  Labor 
needs  a candidate  who  can  go  head 


Ehud  Barak  greets  supporters  in  Jerusalem 
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to  head  with  Netanyahu  and  with-  Netanyahu  brought  as  a former  sol- 
stand  the  Likud  leader's  stinging  ac-  dier  in  the  Sayeret  Matkal,  Israel's 
cusations  of  softness  on  terror.  elite  anti-terror  army  unit. 

Netanyahu  skillfully  harnessed  Barak  was  Netanyahu's  comman- 
voters1  fears  that  Peres  lacked  the  der  in  the  Sayeret  Matkal.  In  a coun- 


strength to  defend  Israel's  Interests 
against  Arab  enemies  while  pursu- 
ing peace.  Peres,  who  never  served 
in  uniform,  suffered  in  this  argu- 
ment by  the  aura  of  expertise 


try  that  still  values  security 
credentials  above  all,  Barak  can 
growl  back,  as  Rabin  once  did,  at 
the  presumed  expertise  of  “reserve 
captain  Benjamin  Netanyahu." 


Learning  the  Lessons 
From  Canada’s  Fracture 


OPINION 

Charles  Krauthammer 

A FEW  years  ago.  The  New  Re- 
public held  a competition  for 
the  most  boring  headline  in  history. 
The  name  of  the  cuntesl  — the 
benchmark  for  dull  — was:  "Worth- 
while Canadian  Initiative." 

The  key  adjective  was  “Canadian": 
boring,  bland,  safe.  I regret  to  report 
that  this  Is  no  longer  true.  No  coun- 
try in  the  process  of  imploding  lias 
the  right  to  be  called  boring.  True, 
the  excruciatingly  slow  and  almost  , 
civilized  way  it  is  doing  so  Is  charac- 
teristically Canadian.  But  llie  reasons 
it  is  falling  apart  should  be  of  great 
interest,  especially  to  Americans. 

Last  week,  Canada  held  a national 
election.  The  results  show  a country 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  fracture'. 

Canada'  used  to  have  three  major : 
parties.  They  represented  different ' 
ideologies:  There  was  a party  of  the 
left  (the  New  Democratic  Party),  the 
center  (the  Liberals)  and  the  right 
(the  Progressive  Conservatives). 

No  longer.  The  NDP  and  the  PC 
were  effectively  wiped  out  in  the 
1993  parliamentary  elections  and 
have  only  made  feeble  comebacks. 
What  Is  left? 

. There  are  still  three  major  par- 
ties But  they  are  regional  and  eth- 
nic. The  Liberal  Party  has  survived 
and,  with  a bare  majority  in  the  new 
P&rUament,  remains  the  ruling 
party.  But  it  did  so  by  winning  two- 
, thirds  of  all  its  $rate  in  one  province, 
Ontario.  (Canada  has'ten.)  In  On- 
tario, the  Liberals  won  101  of  103 
seats.' 1 ' 

Ontario  is  the  geographic  anil 
economic  center  of' Canada.  To  one 
Side  Is  Quebec;  to’  the  other,  the , 
West.  Jn  Quebec,  the  niajbrity  of  1 
seats  In  Parliament  was  won  by  a 
Radically  ethnic1  arid  separatist  party, ; 
the  Bide  QuebecbiS.  Its  platfor  m is  i 
the  Separation  of  Qiteb&c  frWh 
Canada.  It  seridi  its  deiedatiQn'to  j 
the  national  parlianieht 1 in  Ottawa 


for  the  principal  purpose  of  break- 
ing up  the  country. 

To  the  other  side  of  Ontario  are 
the  Western  (prairie)  provinces 
stretching  all  the  way  (n  the  Pacific. 
The  Reform  Party,  the  second 
largest  parly  in  the  hirlimmiit  ami 
now  the  official  opposition,  swept  70 
percent  of  llu*  seals  in  the  West.  U 
won  not  a single  seal  anywhere  else 
in  Canada. 

The  Reform  Parly  does  talk  about 
lower  taxes  and  less  government, 
standard  conservative  fare.  But  its 
real  ailraclion  is  that  it  is  anli- 
Qucbee.'  Thu*  establishment,  it 
charges,  has  been  trying  to  keep 
Canada  together  with  loo  many  con- 
cessions to  Quebec,  '(lie  soft  East-  • 
crucra  would  give  Quebec,  the 
status  of  a '’Djslincl  Society"  within 
Canada  and  extraordinary  control 
over  Us  language,  culture,  immigra- 
tion and  other  hi  notions.  Reform  re- 
jects special  status.  Its  platforrp  is 
equality  for  all  the  provinces  — 
read:  Get  Quebec  Off  its  pedestal  — ; 
and  If  Quebec  doesn’t  like  it,,  it  can  ] 
go  jump  in  the  Atlantic.  ''  i 

Last  week,  the  Uberals  won.  On- 
tario — bland,  reasonable,  accom- 
modating— rules.  For  now.  But  the  . 
Reform  Party  will  rail  and  Quebec 
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S.  Koreans 
Protest  at 
Corruption 


Mary  Jordan  in  Seoul 


Construction  worker  Kim 

Nam  Shik  decided  that  if  South 
Korea's  corrupt  politicians  wanted 
money  so  badly,  he  would  give  it  to 
them.  So  he  threw  a month's  salary 
— $4,100  — out  of  a bold  window 
earlier  this  month  ami  watched  the 
blizzard  of  bills  nutter  to  the  ground 
in  front  of  City  Hall. 

As  police  led  Kim  away  and 
traffic  stopped  while  hundreds  of 
people  scrambled  for  the  cash,  the 
fed-up  taxpayer  said  politicians 
promise  good  things  in  campaigns, 
but  once  in  office  they  turn  into 
"liars  and  thieves." 

"People  feel  betrayed,"  Kim  said 
in  an  interview.  “It's  sad.  People  like 
me  have  to  work  hard  to  make  ends 
meet  Politicians  already  have 
power  and  fame,  but  it's  not  enough; 
they  want  money,  too." 

Kim's  act  of  angry  defiance  — he 
also  threw  anti-government  fliers 
out  the  window  — illustrates  a new 
high-water  mark  in  South  Koreans' 
disgust  with  the  corruption  that  has 
tainted  business  and  politics  here 
for  decades. 

Two  former  presidents  were  sen- 
tenced last  year  to  long  prison 
terms  for  bribery  scandals  involving 
mure  than  $600  million.  Just  when  it 
seemed  things  couldn’t  get  any 
uglier,  President  Kim  Young  Sam's 
stiii,  Kim  Hyun  ChuL  was  arrested 
and  several  of  his  closest  aides  were 
sentenced  to  jail. 

Hie  clouds  of  corruption  are 
swirling  ominously  close  to  a presi- 
dent who  enme  into  office  as  an 
avowed  corruption-buster. 

Since  a nationally  televised 
speech,  when  Kim  Young  Sam  con- 
ceded that  the  money-soaked  politi 
cal  system  forced  hint  to  spend 
huge  sums  in  his  1992  campaign, 
thousands  of  students;  carrying 
firebombs  uml  iron  bars,  have  been 
rioting.  All  Iasi  week,  the  capital  has 
United  with  riot  police. 

hi  u city  where  noisy  student 
protest  is  n way  of  life,  the  current 
demonstrations  have  surprised  peo- 
ple with  their  violence  and  intensity. 

So  far,  Kim  Young  Snm  has  de- 
clined to  fully  engage  in  the  debate 
over  his  campaign  financing.  He  in- 
fuses to  say  how  much  he  spent  iti 
1992  pr  exnclly  where  it  came  fronj. 
Critics  say  he  may  have  sj>ent  $400 
millloh  — 10  times  the  legal  limit.  . 

The  president  has  not  been 
charged  with  doing  anything 
wrong.  In  fact,  many  people  say  he 
has  done  his  best  to  change  a sys- 
tem that  works  only  when  greased 
with  graft  They  credit  him  with  im- 
portant banking  law  reforms  that 
make  it  harder  to  hide  dirty,  money. 

Still,  the  Current  scandals  nave 
severely  hobbled  him  in,,  the  last 
year  of  his  presidency.  His  plum*! 
'meting'  approval  ratings  have  j 
South  Korea  without  a stroag  leader 
at  a crucial  time  in  dealings 
North  Korea.  Snd  at  a time  ymj®. 
the  United  States  Is  pressing  a yig- ! 
oroiift  trade  agenda. 

Mm  Id  prohibited  .by  . law  . from 

‘seeking  a aecotid  five-year  term  m 
December’s'  presidential  eleCtjon.j  A 
group  o'f;  hopefuls,  ! called  tjie  "mg  ! 

dragons  " are  jockeying ! fpt . pr  f 
nominatiort  of  Kito’a  ruling 
:Rore^  Tarty..  .'T 
,i'1  Analysts' say  the  si»ndals  lnayir  [I 
diice  th£  contest  to  tine  baste  ijfgjffj ! 
who  can  best/lead  the  ' 

frbrii  the  specter  tJif  sle^ie.  . 


Banditry  Threatens 
To  Subvert  State 


David  Hoffman  In  Moscow 

VASILY  NAUMOV,  head  of  a 
notorious  Moscow  gang, 
stopped  his  BMW  525  sedan 
with  tinted  windows  near  the 
Moscow  police  headquarters  in  the 
early  evening  of  January  23.  Two 
bodyguards  waited  in  a small  Russ- 
ian Zhiguli  car  just  behind  him. 

Naumov  answered  his  mobile 
phone.  Suddenly,  another  car  pulled 
up  alongside  him,  an  automatic  rifle 
pumped  18  bullets  through  the  side 
window  and  Naumov  died  behind 
the  wheel,  within  yards  of  the  police 
building. 

The  brazen  killing  underscored 
the  seeming  helplessness  of  the 
poorly  paicj,  outnumbered  Russian 
police.  But  Naumov's  slaying  was 
followed  by  an  even  more  startling 
disclosure.  According  to  police  in- 
vestigators, the  bodyguards  who 
were  supposed  to  be  protecting  the 
gangster  were  themselves  police- 
men, members  of  an  elite  paramili- 
tary unit  known  as  Saturn.  They 
were  special  troops  trained  for  sup- 
pressing prison  riots,  and  they  were 
guarding  tfaumov  under  a contract 
signed  by  their  bosses  for  extra  cash. 

The  episode  Is  just  one  small 
glimpse  of  a deepening  and  corro- 
sive threat  to  Russia's  young  demo- 
cracy and  free-market  economy:  the 
breakdown  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  proliferation  of  private  armies 
and  protection  rackets  prone  to 
ruthless  gangland  tactics. 

"In  Russia,  everyone  acknow- 
ledges there  are  four  powers  — tile 
executive,  legislative,  judicial  and  the 
mass  media.  But  they  don’t  speak'of 
the  fifth  power,"  said  Sergei  Gon- 
charov, head  of  a group  of  former 
elite  KGB  troops  that  now  protects 
Russian  businesses.  "The  fifth  power 
is  the  power  of  bandits.  And  I would 
never  put  the  power  of  the  bandits  in 
fifth  place.  In  Russia,  it  seems  the 
power  of  bandits  is  somewhere  close 
to  first,  second  mid  third." 

The  tklo.of  thuggery  stems  from 
a larger  failure  to  establish  the  rule 
of  law  In  Russia’s  great  leap  from  to- 
talitarianism to  democracy  and  capi- 
talism. The  collapse  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  199i  put  ipimenpc  riches' 
up  for  grabs  — , vast  deposits  of  nat- 
ural resources,  sprawling  factories 
and  lucrative  businesses,  ranging, 
from  airiiiies  fo  television  petworks 
that  the  ptate  .had, , owned  for 
decades. 

But  the  massive  transfer  of  prop- 
erty to  private  ^ands,  a necessary 
step  to  create  , a free-market  eco-, 
n°my,  has  turned  into  a vicious; 
struggle  for  wraith  in  which  thej 
rale  of  few  has  never  been  estab-j 
jjshed.  Former  Soviet  bureaucrats, 
taetpry  directors,  aggressive  busi- 
aessmen  and  criminaTorgantzations 
have  all  made  a grab  for.  the  bounty, 
through  insider  deals,,  bribery  pnd 
simple  brute  force.  . . . ■ 

RussU's' economy  has  taken  on  pn 
wgarchic  sirpctitre.  lh  whlc'h  large', 
business  conglomerates,  often  alliedi 
with  groups  of  powerful  politicians, 
i ^rop^te  for  grind,  fortunes  — arid1, 
sometimes  resort  to  violence.  . 

• Many  leading  Russian  business  ty-, 
coons  say.  they  yrant  to  put  behind; 

’ mcm  trdSiperiod  of  lawlessness,  es- 
pedaliy'as  they  reach  out. to  Western; 
I foreign  stock  markets  ! 

■ “m'to  tiiey’ar?  striving  against; 

njge  odds  to  qe  fealWrepreneurs 


cliaos,  they  are  taking  matters  into 
their  own  hands.  They  are  building 
their  own  private  armies  of  security 
agents,  bodyguards  and  commer- 
cial spies.  They  have  often  simply 
bought  the  people  and  weapons  of 
tlie  old  Soviet  police  state — or  even 
those  of  the  current  Russian  police, 
as  did  Naumov,  the  slain  gangster. 

“There's  a frightening  war  taking 
place,"  said  Alexander  Minkin,  a 
muckraking  journalist  for  the 
weekly  newspaper  Novaya  Gazeta. 
‘The  private  power  structures  have 
privatized  everything.  They’ve  taken 
our  industry,  our  land,  and  they've 
taken  our  security  for  themselves. 

Goncharov,  a 15-year-veteran  of 
the  KGB’s  once  secret  Alpha  unit, 
said  Russian  businessmen  have  lit- 
tle choice  but  to  recruit  their  own 
private  security  forces.  "They  do  not 
trust  toe  state,"  he  said.  “If  they  re- 
lied on  the  state,  then  you  wouldn’t 
see  them  riding  around  Moscow  in 
a convoy.  I laugh  when  I see  five 
businessmen;  they  usually  have  25 
bodyguards.” 

Russia’s  capitalists  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  for  protection. 
They  have  bought  armor-plated 
cars,  bomb  sensors,  hidden  cam- 
eras, bulletproof  vests,  anti-wiretap- 
ping gear  and  thousands  of 
weapons.  They  have  recruited  bull- 
necked veterans  of  the  Afghan  and 
Chechen  ware  as  their  bodyguards. 

But  money  has  not  bought  them 
peace.  Street  crime  is  not  the  issue 
— it  is  contract  killings,  such  as  the 
gunning  down  of  an  American  busi- 
nessman, Paul  Tatum,  at  a Moscow 
subway  entrance  last  year.  Tatum 
was  involved  in  a dispute  over  a 
hotel  partially  owned  by  the  city  of 
Moscow.  His  assassin  lias  never 
been  found. 

Murder  for  hire  also  has  stalked 
Russian  bankers.  In  the  Inst  four 
yenre,  said  Vitaly  Sidorov,  executive 
director  of  the  Association  of  Russ- 
ian Banks,  116  attempts  have  been 
made  oil . the  lives  of  Russian 
[ bankers  and  their  workers,  or  one 


Gun  law  . . . Officers  from  the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs  surround  a group  of  suspects.  Thu  tide  of 
thuggery  stems  from  a failure  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  photograph  Alexander  zemuaniu  a nh 


every  few  weeks.  Seventy-nine  of 
them  were  killed.  He  said  the  assas- 
sins and  their  clients  have  not  been 
apprehended  "in  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  cases." 

As  legitimate  Russian  businesses 
and  foreign  firms  are  forced  to  con- 
front the  underside  of  Russian  capi- 
talism, they  often  turn  to  the  murky 
world  of  the  Russian  institution 
known  as  the  krysha,  which  literally 
means  “roof."  As  a slang  word, 
krysha  refers  to  a criminal  protec- 
tion racket,  such  a9  a gang  that  ex- 
torts money  from  a store  owner. 

But  in  Russia's  wild  post-Soviet 
capitalism,  tile  concept  of  krysha 
has  taken  on  yet  another,  much 
broader  meaning. . 

Almost  every  business  in  Russia 
— - from  curbside  vendors  to  huge 
oil  and  gas  companies,  American 
and  foreign  firms,  even  mayors  and 
regional  bosses  — pays  for  the  pro- 
tection service  of  some  kind  of 
krysha,  according  to  security  ex- 
perts here. 

Qlga  Kryshlannvskayn,  head  of 
the  department  of  elite  similes  «!■ 


the  Institute  of  Sociology,  said  that  a 
krysha  or,  more  broadly,  as  she  put 
it,  a "private  power  structure"  is  now 
an  essential  feature  of  large  Russian 
corporate  oligarchies. 

Businessmen  say  they  need  tlie 
krysha  because  the  laws  and  court 
system  that  regulate  economic  ac- 
tivity in  other  countries  arc  not  func- 
tioning in  Russia.  Post-Soviet  civil 
and  criminal  codes  have  been  jijh 
proved  but  lire  often  ignored.  The 
cutthroat  battles  over  properly  and 
capital  are  often  carried  out  in  u twi- 
light zone  where  there  is  no  clear 
line  between  legal  and  illegal. 

U-gilimatc  businessmen  say  the 
only  way  they  can  enforce  a contract 
Is  to  turn  to  a krysha.  Many  firms 
call  their  krysliq  a "security  depart- 
ment" mid  use  it  primarily  to  protect 
themselves  from  criminal  extortion 
rackets.  But  experts  say  some  firms 
use  their  security  forces  to  thrive  in 
a lawless  marketplace  — using 
kryshan  to  Intimidate  coinitetiture, 
enforce  contracts,  colled  debts  .or 
take  over  new  market  s, 

At  .l|u*  sumo  lime,  («v,  numy 


smaller  businesses  a krysha  is  an 
unwelcome  and  dangerous  protec- 
tion racket  run  by  organized  crime 
syndicates,  who  use  extortion  and 
threats  to  extract  jrayments. 

It  is  also  becoming  increasingly 
common  for  Russian  businesses  to 
torn  to  the  "red  kiysha,"  wlmli 
refers  to  the  police,  who  double  as  ,i 
paid  protection  racket,  The  body- 
guards protecting  Naumov  were  ,i 
“rod  krysha.” 

'llie  killing  of  Naumov  triggered 
an  angry  letter  sent  to  three  Moscow 
ncwsiNipers  in  which  officers  «'l  tin- 
elite  Saturn  unit  claimed  I heir  super  i 
ore  had  not  told  lln-m  they  wen- 
guarding  a gangster.  They  said  Ihev 
were  outraged  not  by  their  assign 
iiu-nl  but  by  their  low  jsiy. 

"llie  rank-and-file  nflieers  were 
getting  just  kopecks  tor  risking 
their  lives,  while  the  leadership  was 
literally  grubbing  millions."  they 
wrote,  "We  will  not  be  surprised  it 
again  we  will  he  sent  to  guard  mafia 
fur  such  contracts,  while  our  leaders 
will  begetting  millions  without  even 
, leaving  their  warm  rooms. " 
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Grapes  of  Wrath 


Colman  McCarthy 

THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  FIELDS 
Cesar  Chavez  and  the 
Farmworkers  Movement 
By  Susan  Ferriss 
and  Ricardo  Sandoval 
Harcourt  Brace.  333pp.  $25 


N THE  EARLY  spring  of  1996. 1 
spent  some  time  in  the  Imperial 
Vnlley  in  California  interviewing 
attorneys  for  farmworkers.  Among 
other  crops,  two  thirds  of  the  na- 
tion's strawberries  are  grown  in  this 
vast  area,  with  the  land  owned  by 
corporate  giants  yielding  profits,  on 
average,  between  $12,000  and 
$15,000  an  acre.  Littie  of  that 
reached  the  strawberry  pickers. 
Their  lowly  wages  were  estimated 
at  $8,500  for  six  to  eight  months  of 
stoop  labor  on  land  fertilized  by 
methyl  bromide,  a potent  toxic  due  | 
to  be  banned  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  2001. 

The  talk  last  spring  centered  on 
the  United  Farmworker  Union's 
success  in  organizing  more  than 

15.000  strawberry  workers.  In  1996, 
no  union  drive  was  larger.  In  addi-, 
tion  to  the  benefits  to  workers,  the 
organizing  served  as  a testament 
that  the  energies  and  ideals  of 
Cesar  Chavez  lived  on.  What  he  had 
begun  in  1962  in  Delano,  California 

— el  movimiento,  the  movement  to 
win  labor  justice  for  impoverished 
and  often  brutalized  farmworkers 

— bad  endured  into  die  mid-1990s.  ' 

By  Ids  unexpected  death  in  late 

April  1993  at  age  66,  Chavez  had 
earned  a place  in  the  company  of 
other  heroes  of  American  labor 
such  as  Mother  Jones,  Walter 
Reuther  and  others  — who  stood  up 
to  the  vile  greed  of  corporate  profi- 
teers and  won  economic  gains  right- 
folly  owed  workers.  More  than 

40.000  mourners  came  to  Chavez’s 
funeral.  He  didn't  drink  or  smoke. 
He  exercised  and  ate  healthy,  vege- 
tarian, pesticide-free  food  and  often 
lasted.  This  man  who  lived  a Fran- 
ciscan regimen  appears  to  have  died 
in  the  manner  of  St.  Francis:  of  ex- 
haustion. Chavez,  who  pushed  his 
body  to  the  limits,  told  a son-in-law 
the  night  before  his  death,  Tm 
tired ...  I'm  really  very  tired." 

Susan  Ferris*  and  Ricardo  San- 
doval, a pair  of  California  news- 
people are  careful  biographers  with 
a sense  of  both  the  historical  slgnifi- 
, cance  of  Chavez  and  the  positive 
• impact  he  had  on  the  lives  of  farm- 
! workers.  Until  Chavez,  theaon  of  an 
illiterate  Mexican  migrant  worker, 

; few  others  noticed  the  sufferings  of 


America's  fruit  and  vegetable  pick- 
ers. Chavez  knew  at  an  early  age  in 
the  1930s  that  no  other  laborers 
toiled  as  hard  or  died  as  young. 

"When  Chavez  started  the  move- 
ment in  the  1960s,"  the  authors 
write,  "farmworkers  had  precious 
little  with  wliich  to  defend  them- 
selves. They  didn’t  have  the  legal 
right  to  organize  and  vote  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  They  didn’t  have 
the  right  to  hove  clean  drinking 
water,  access  to  portable  toilets, 
lunch  breaks,  or  short  rest  breaks 
during  the  workday.  And  they  were  i 
not  entitled  to  the  minimum  wage 
or  unemployment  insurance.  Bene- 
fits such  as  health  insurance,  pen- 
sions, and  paid  vacations  were 
dreams.  Housing  was  horrible,  and 
most  migrant  kids  didn't  have  a 
chance  of  finishing  high  school  — 
and  nobody  seemed  to  care." 

Chavez  did.  The  authors  dili- 
gently explore  two  of  the  major 
sources  of  moral  strength  for 
Chavez;  the  social  teachings  of  his 
Catholicism  and  Gandhi's  philoso- 
phy of  nonviolent  conflict  resolu- 
tion. As  did  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
Lech  Walesa  find  Dorothy  Day  and 
other  defiehs  of  state  power,  Chavez 
practiced  the  GandhiSn  lesson  that 
the  goal  is  to  bring  adversaries  to! 
their  senses,  not  their  knees.'  ' j 

In  1969  during  the  grape  boycott1 
a year  when  agribusiness  in  its  con- 
genital thickheadedness  finally  real- 
ized that  the  nation  was  siding  With 
the  farmworkers,  Chavez  wrote  his 
"Open  Letter  to  the  Grape  Indus- 
try." Though  shorter,  it  is  the  equal, 
in  both  fervor  and  steel,  to  King's 
“Letter  "From  Birmingham  Jail." 
“We  advocate,"  Chavez  wrote,  “mili- 
tant nonviolence  as  our  means  for 
social  Justice  and  to  achieve  justice 
for  our  people  ...  We  do  not  hate 
you  or  rejoice  to  see  your  industry 
destroyed;  we  hate  the  agribusiness 
system  that  seeks  to  keep  us  en- 
slaved and  we  Bhall  overcome  and 
change  it  not  by  retaliation  or  blood- 
shed but  by  a determined  nonvio- 
lent struggle  carried  on  by  those 
masses  of  farmworkers  who  intend 
to  be  free  and  human.” 

And  who,  besides  corporate 
exploiters,  were  on  the  other  side 
opposing  the  farmworkers?  Then- 
governor  Ronald  Reagan  was  one. 
During  the  national  grape  boycott, 
which  he  called  “immoral,"  Reagan 
made  a show  of  regularly  eating 
grapes  in  public.  And  the  Pentagon 
did  Its  part  by  buying  11  million 
pounds  of  grapes  at  the  peak  of  the 
boycott,  shipping  2.5  million  pounds 
to  Vietnam  in  1969. 


Murder  on  the  Menu 


Jacqueline  Deval 

THE  BUTTER  DID  IT 
A Gastronomic  Tale  of  Love 
and  Murder 
By  Phyllis  Rlchman 
HarperColllns.  311pp.  $23 


THE  PAGES  of  most  Ameri- 
can novels  are  filled  with 
people  on  the  strictest  of 
diets.  Not  the  trendy  low-fat  kind, 
but  pure  starvation  diets.  Most  of 
them  simply  don’t  eat;  they  cer- 
tainly don't  prepare  food,  let  alone 
mention  it  All  that  must  happen 
furtively,  off  the  page,  where  the 
reader  is  never  invited.  What  an  un- 
real, skinny  world  they  inhabit 
Not  so  in  Phyllis  Richman’s  tasty 
first  novel.  The  Butter  Did  It  in 
which  her  people  talk  of  good  food, 
prepare  and  consume  fabulous 
tneato,  and  share  — sometimes 
even  steal  — secret  recipes,  Watch- 
ing them  eat  makes  you  hunger  for 
the  taste  of  their  dumplings,  polenta 
salad  and  fritto  mlato,  which  is 
utterly  possible  because  Richman 
prorides  the  recipe. 

Food  occupies  an  admittedly 
heightened  place  in  the  lives  of 
Richman’s  characters.  After  all, 
Chas  Wheatiy  (like  the  author  her- 
self) is  a restaurant  critic  for  a lead- 


ing Washington-based  paper,  and 
she  relentlessly  pursues  the  best 
crabcake,  the  finest  dining  room, 
and  the  most  delectable  morsels  in 
town  on  behalf  of  her  arid  readers. 
Her  grown  daughter,  with  whom 
she  enjoys  a loving  if  somewhat 
crusty  friendship,  morphs  into  a 
picky  eater  around  Mom  — a minor 
defiance.  The  chefs,  whose  kitchens 
and  dining  rooms  compete  for  that 
crucial  rave  review  in  Chas's  col- 
umn, live  to  cook.  Then  one  of  them 
is  murdered. 

The  novel  opens  as  chef  Lau- 
rence Levain  is  preparing  his  world- 
famous  “quilts,"  elegant  translucent 
salmon-and-herb  pasta  priced  at  $20 
per  single  four-inch  piece.  The 
quilts  will  be  served  the  following 
evening  at  a gala  charity  benefit  for 
which  famous  chefs  prepare  their 
signature  dishes.  He  finishes  late  at 
night  and  has  several  glasses  of  Cal- 
vados at  home  with  a companion. 
The  night  ends  badly  for  Laurence 
— he  winds  up  dead. 

Chas  becomes  consumed  by  Lau- 
rence's death  — they  were  once 
lovers.  She  first  met  him  in  Paris 
when  he  was  in  his  teens  and  al- 
ready devoted  to  a life  In  the 
kitchen.  She  was  in  her  twenties, 
stuck  in  a disappointing,  colorless 
marriage  to  another  cheL  Laurence 


whisked  her  off  on  a lusty  pleasure 
tour  of  the  open  air  markets  where 
he  fed  her  sausages  and  fresh  raw 
peas  from  the  pod,  wild  strawber- 
ries and  cream  which  he  drizzled 
onto  her  outstretched  longue.  Their 
appetites  only  increased,  and  soon 
l hey  were  in  bed. 

Detective  Homer  Jones,  a suave 
mun  who’d  rather  talk  about  cook- 
ing than  murder,  believes  that  Lau- 
rence's death  was  "a  natural"  - 
simply  a heart  attack.  After  all,  trap- 
pings from  a kinky  love  tryst  are  evi- 
dent about  Laurence's  room,  and 
the  42-ycar-old  chef  had  r history  of 
heart  disease.  Chas  knows  Lau- 
rence too  well  and  convinces  Homer 
that  Laurence  would  never  have  en- 
tertained a woman  the  night  before 
an  important  cooking  event  because 
he  simply  could  not  perform  in  bed. 
Her  suspicions  prove  correct  when 
an  autopsy  shows  that  Laurence 
died  of  an  overdose  of  his  heart 
medicine,  digoxin. 

Chas's  hunt  for  the  murderer 
quickly  becomes  perilous  when  a 
threat  on  her  voice  mail  makes  her 
realize  that  she  too  could  become  a 
target  for  murder,  and  an  easy  one 
at  that.  After  all,  her  job  requires 
her  to  eat  in  restaurants  every  day. 
where  it  would  be  relatively  easy  for 
someone  to  dose  her  food.  Her  anxi- 
eties are  realized  when  the  mur- 
derer strikes  again.  But  this  time 
the  victim  survives. 

The  murder  attempt  spurs  Chas 
on:  She  is  determined  to  find  Lau- 
rence’s killer,  the  person  who  is  pre- 
venting her  from  enjoying  a good 
meal.  One  by  one  she  slyly  ap- 
proaches Laurence's  girlfriend,  his 
sister,  his  business  partners,  his 
rival  chefs,  her  ex-husband  (once 
Laurence’s  mentor)  — and,  along 
the  way,  the  reader  is  treated  to  a 
highly  amusing  exposure  of  the  cut- 
throat and  demanding  restaurant 
world.  With  the  help  of  Homer 
Jones,  her  best  friend  Sherele  and 
her  daughter  Lily,  Chas  homes  in  on 
the  murderer,  whose  motive  turns 
out  to  be  highly  unusual  and  very 
culinary. 

Richman’s  novel  tells  us  what  its 
like  to  be  a restaurant  critic,  obliged 
to  consume  many  bad  meals  and  too 
few  exceptional  ones,  all  the  while 
tolerating  sycophantic  chefs  ana 
restaurant  publicists.  More,  The 
Butter  Did  It  reveals  the  particular 
world  of  the  big  city  newsroom. 

Most  of  all,  The  Butter  Did  It  Isa 
lively  tale  told  with  wit  and  high  spifj 
its.  Chas’9  somewhat  prickly  and 
independent  nature  and  her  willing' 
ness  to  see  the  humorous  side  ot 
any  situation  make  her  an  enter™5- 
ing  sleuth,  a heroine  we  want  . j®. 
spend  time  with  and  a gourmet  wed 
be  happy  to  join  for  dinner.  , 


: Words  So  Good  They  Should  Be  Eaten 


Paula  L.  Woods 


SOUL  KISS 
By  Shay  Youngbfoocf 
Rtverhead.  207pp.  $21 

l - --  - — 

CCtTiHE  FIRST  evening  Mama 
i " j X doesn't  come  back,  I make  a 
; sandwich  with  the  leaves  from  her 
good-bye  letter.  I want  to  eat  her 
words.  I stare  at  the  message  writ- 
; ten  on  the  stiff  yellow  paper  as  if  the 
shaky  scrawl  would  stand  up  and 
[ speak  to  me."  So  begins  Soul  Kiss, 

1 tile  intelligent  and  erotic  novel  by 
! playwright  and  Pushcart  Prize-win- 
1 ning  author  Shay  Youngblood. 

Sure  in  Its  emotional  footing  and 
-confident  in  its  narrative  voice.  Soul 
-'Kiss  takes  the  conventions  of  the 
coming-of-age  novel  and  subverts 
them  through  a richly  Imagined 


story  with  the  ring  of  a fable  yet  is 
nuanced  and  shaded  by  the  author's 
unique  vision.  The  protagonist  is  7- 
year-old  Mariah  Santos,  recently  left 
by  her  mother  in  an  unnamed  rural 
Georgia  town.  There  she  is  haunted 
by  a house  with  wooden  stairs  that 
complain  in  thq  dark  under  the 
weight  of  her  red-sidnned,  hulking 
Aunt  Merleep,  and  of  Aunt  Faith, 
who  appears  like  a silvery  angel 
with  a voice  “as  soft  as  Mama’s 
scarf."  These  familial  witches  in- 
habit a vastly  different  world  from 
the  magical  one  that  Mariah  and  her 
mother,  Coral,  had  made  for  them- 
selves on  a military  base  in  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas,  where  the  young  girl 
would  leave  for  school  carrying  her 
word  for  the  day  written  out  by  her 
mother  on  pink  paper. 

For  aU  the  glowing  hues  of  these 


remembered  times,  Coral  and 
Mariah's  lives  are  suffused  with 
blue,  “the  color  of  sad  music,"  the 
color  most  associated  with  Marian's, 
mysteriously  absent  father,  ( a 
painter  ;■  named  Matisse ' ' Santos  > 
whom  Coral  met  in  California  and 
who,  in  her  words,  "stained  me  witii ' 
passion,"  Mariah  is:  captivated i by 
the  spell  of  these  stories  and  the  vi- 
sion of  her  father  with  “pale  blue 
paint  all  over  his  face  and  arms.  I 
greW  to  love  him  too."  Youngblood 
constructs-' these  early  passages  - 
flawlessly,  immersing  the  reader  in 
a fairy-tale  landscape  that  is  made 
even  more  magical  when  recalled 
by  Mariah  in  the  ordinary  Georgia 
world  she  despises. 

However,  we  learn  that  all  was 
not  well  in  Kansas,  that  some, un- 
known terror  lurked  just  beneath 


the  surface  there.  Mariah’s  mother 
Buffered  a nervous  breakdown, 
brought  on  in  part  by  hOrfailed  love', 
affair  with! a married  doctot  on  mei 
Army  . base  where  they  bjith| 
worked.  At  first  that  illness  was  just1 
, a ttyy  speck  , in  the  falry-taje  land-1; 
scap?:  Mother  and  daughter  ate  dl-' 
■ rectly  from  tin  cans  to  avoid  lighting- 
a stove  because.  Mother  wasitirbd.: 
But  by  the  time  Coral  took  Marjah 
to  live , with  her  iaunta,  she  vfafc  dig- 
creetly  sipping  from  a brown  medi- 
cine bottle  in  her  ptirse  — a deeply 
disturbed woqiqn.  i . I 

Her  mother’s  legacy  of  illness  qnd : 
’ cloistered;  almost  sensual  love  for 
her  daughter  — coupled  with 
Mariah’s  intense  longing  for  a father, 
she  has  never  known  — sends  the 
girl  in  search  of  satisfaction  apy-l 
where  she  can  find  it,  whether  with; 
a "girly-girl"  playmate,  a minor-, 
league;  baseball  player,  or  a man: 
whose  voice  seems  to  her  like  "a; 


blues  song  that  turns  out  all,  right- • 
After  a sojourn  with  Her  father  » 
California,  Mariah  beglris  to  sense 
the  deep  conflicts  within  her  father.; 
whom  she  loves  most  desperalwi 
but  also1  wahts  to  become,  » ont 
point  even1  furtively  trying  on  W* 
White  suit  and  rimes.  The  author» 

. exploration  of  this  uncdrinortebie 

terrain  is  filled  with  foreboding-  Yej 
Youngblood’s  tracing  of'fathwiri**, 
i daughter’s  tumbling  attempts  to  ere- ; 
, fife  a family  never  stoops  to  Ktfaav 
tionalism  or  mere  plot  ,dwcj|8 
sustabi  dramatic  tension.  , . i 

When ; she  begins  to’ 
father,  Mariah  tells  hkti,  ** 
make  words  so  delicious  that  Pg>P^' 
will  want  to  eat  ftem."' Voi^MP°J- 
has  more  than  achieved  that  h*?*£' 
Full  of  faydra  as  rich  astheredv^ 
dake  Mariah  m^kes  for  Aunt 
the  immensely  engrossing  add  wo 
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How  to  improve  the  state  of  welfare 


Limits  to  state  aid  are 
political,  not  economic, 
argues  Tony  Atkinson 

DEBATE  about  the  future  of 
the  welfare  state  is  about  to 
start  In  earnest  The  role  of 
social  protection  in  the  21st  century 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions facing  Europe's  leaders. 

In  Britain,  the  question  is  whether 
to  continue  farther  along  the  Con- 
servative path  of  dismantling  the 
social  transfer  system,  relying  on 
private  provision  with  only  a residual 
state  safety  net  For  Britain's 
European  neighbours,  the  question 
Is  whether  they  should  maintain  a 
social  insurance  system  in  which 
those  in  work  make  substantial 
transfers  to  those  not  in  work. 

Has  Britain  made  a terrible  mis- 
take? Or  will  France  and  Germany 
follow  Margaret  Thatcher’s  lead?  Is 
there  a third  way? 

Britain's  post-war  National  Insur- 
ance system  pays  flat-rate,  rather 
than  the  earnings-related  benefits  of 
Germany  and  France.  But  the  Bev- 
eridge Ideal  was  based  firmly  on 
soda!  insurance:  in  work,  people 
contributed  to  benefits  which  could 
be  paid  as  of  right,  not  subject  to  a 
test  of  means.  During  the  sixties 
and  seventies  Britain  moved  closer 
to  the  Continental  pattern,  introduc- 
ing earnings-related  supplements  to 
unemployment  and  sickness  bene- 
fit, and  pensions. 

After  1979,  this  convergence 
stopped.  Benefits,  including  earn- 
iflgs-rclated  supplements,  were  cut 
or  abolished.  Replacement  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  by  the  Job 
Seekers’  Allowance,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  basic  pension  relative  to 
earnings,  have  token  Britain  away 
from  the  European  model. 

Just  how  far  Britain  now  differs 
from  its  European  Union  partners  is 
Illustrated  by  the  forecasts  of  state 
■pending  on  pensions  as  a propor- 
tion of  gross  domestic  product  The 
projections  for  2020,  for  example, 
■how  12  per  cent  in  France  and  14 
per  cent  In  Germany,  with  further 
rises  to  come.  But  In  the  UK  they 
are  around  5 per  cent  and  falling. 

Some  European  finance  ministers 
may  look  enviously  at  Britain's  fig- 
tireB  and  conclude  that  their  coun- 
tries have  no  option  but  to  follow. 
But  the  economic  constraints  are 
exaggerated.  Politicians  have  more 
room  to  manoeuvre  than  they  like  to 
■draiL  The  opening  up  of  the  world 
economy,  and  Information  techno- 
logy, have  made  cheaper  Bounfos  of 
supply  and  new  products  available. 
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The  question  is  how  the  gains  I 
should  be  shared  — between  and  I 
within  countries. 

Market  forces  may  have  reduced 
the  demand  for  unskilled  labour, 
causing  unemployment  and  widen- 
ing wage  differentials.  But  in  die 
past,  increased  inequality  of  market 
income  has  been  met  by  a combina- 
tion of  progressive  taxation  and  the 
welfare  state. 

Politicians  argue  that  the  coat  of 
social  protection  to  now  too  high,  as 
a result  of  the  worsening  economic 
and  demographic  situation.  But  "too 
high"  can  be  an  economic  or  a politi- 
cal judgment. 

In  some  situations,  Sweden  in  the 
eighties,  for  example,  rates  of  taxa- 
tion rose  to  a level  which  had 
demonstrable  negative  economic 
effects.  But  this  to  not  die  case  with 
taxation  in  Britain  today.  Labour  has 
apparently  decided  that  voters  are 
not  willing  to -pay  for  increased  so- 
cial transfers.  But  the  electorate  can 
be  led  as  well  as  followed. 

There  are  choices.  Europe  could 
follow  die  lead  of  Britain,  or  Britain 
could  rejoin  the  European  model. 
Both  approaches  have  dteir  disad- 
vantages. It  is  often  alleged  that  the 
sodal  insurance  system  favours 
workers  in  regular  employment  at 
the  expense  of  thope  in  precarious 
or  temporary  jobs;  it  makes  inade- 
quate allowance  for  part-time  work 
and  does  not  recognise  the  contri- 
butions of  carers.  It  Is  designed  for 
die  19th,  not  the  21st  century. 

But  the  British  experiment  of  the 
past  18  years  has  thrown  up  prob- 
lems of  Its  own.  A key  feature  has 
been  the  growth  of  means-testing. 
The  balance  of  spending  has 
switched,  with  social  insurance 

UUUIlg  UOUi  .U  lW  09  |K(  MUuiCftu- 

rial  security  spending  between  1?78 
and  1992,  and  means-tested  benefits 
rising  from  17  to  33  per  cent  As  a 
cortsequertce,1  Britain  now  has  more 
of  the  population  on  social  assis- 
tance than  other  EU  members.  One. 
person  in  six  to  living.in  a family  In 
receipt  of  assistance,  compared  yrtth 
one  in  20  in  Germany.  1 \ „ . 

The  growth  of  meand-testfog.  was 
deplored  by  Labour  spokesmen  ,1a 
opposition  — for  good  reason! 
fdeans  tests  penalise ■ those  who 


FINANCE  19 

In  Brief 

AT  THE  inaugural  meeting  of 
die  Bank  of  England's  mone- 
tary policy  committee,  the  nine- 
member  body  raised  interest 
rates  n quarter-point,  to  ti.fi  per 
cent  — the  second  llKrnte  Hue 
since  the  election  Inst  month. 

LEISURE  group  Rnnk  reached 
swift  agreement  with  Xerox 
corporation  over  the  sale  of  Ub 
remaining  20  per  cent  stake  In 
copier  company  Rnnk  Xerox.  The 
deal  with  yield  Rank  $ 1.0  billion. 

CABLE  & WIRELESS  prised 
open  the  door  to  Chinn's 
telecommunications  market  in 
b $1.18  billion  deal  with  the 
Chinese  government  It  Is  to  sell 
China  a 5.S  per  cent  stake  in  its 
Hong  Kong  Telecom  subsidiary 
in  return  fora  direct  stuke  in 
I China's  telecoms  industry. 


GRANADA  him  sold  Hrmvn's 
Hotel  to  Raffles,  the 
Singapore  hotel  which  was  once 
home-firom-home  to  NnPl  Coward, 
Somerset  Maugham  and  Joseph 
Courud,  for  $ 7K.fi  million. 


But  this  is  not  enough  to  ensure  | 
political  support.  A major  reason  for 
opposition  to  citizen's  income  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  unconditional:  some 
worry  that  it  lends  to  dependency. 

I believe  that  the  citizen's  income 
should  be  conditional  on  participa- 
tion in  society.  The  definition  of 
‘‘participation"  would  include  people 
at  work,  those  retired,  sick  or  unem- 
ployed; in  education  or  training;  and 
caring  for  dependants.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  paid  work;  it  to  a wider  de- 
finition of  social  contribution. 

For  bath  Britain  and  Its  European 
neighbours,  the  welfare  slate 
should,  and  can,  lake  new  direc- 
tions. There  is  no  need  to  repent  the 
mistakes  of  the  paRL 


make  their  own  efforts  to  improve  But  this  is  not  enough  to  ensure 

their  circumstances,  creating  political  support.  A major  reason  for 

poverty,  unemployment  nnd  savings  opposition  to  citizen's  income  is  the 
"traps".  It  is  ironic  that  increased  fact  that  it  is  unconditional:  some 
reliance  by  the  Tories  on  means-  worry  that  it  leads  to  dependency, 
testing  undermined  some  of  their  l believe  that  the  citizen's  income 

central  policy  initiatives,  such  a6  should  be  conditional  on  parlicipa- 

providing  incentives  for  people  to  tion  in  society.  The  definition  of 
take  jobs  or  to  make  their  own  pro-  “participation"  would  include  people 
vision  for  retirement.  at  work,  those  retired,  sick  or  unem- 

The  current  British  strategy  ployed;  in  education  or  training;  and 
makes  no  sense.  A programme  of  caring  for  dependants.  The  condi- 
“welfare  to  work"  cannot  be  based  don  Is  not  paid  work;  it  to  a wider  dc- 
on  a system  of  means-teBting.  Peo-  finition  of  social  contribution, 
pie  can  feel  little  encouragement  to  For  both  Britain  and  Its  European 
take  out  private  pensions  if  the  only  neighbours,  the  welfare  slate 
result  to  for  their  Income  Support  to  should,  nnd  can,  lake  new  direc- 
be  reduced  pound  for  pound.  People  dons.  There  is  no  need  to  repent  the 
who  work  or  save  should  get  some-  mistakes  of  the  past 

thing  for  their  efforts  — a principle  — 

which  applies  as  much  at  the  hot-  Tony  Atkinson  Is  Warden  of  Nufflald 
tom  as  at  the  top.  College,  Oxford 

What  Is  more,  this  safely  net  to  

not  fully  effective.  Many  Britons  still  " r" 

live  on  low  Incomes.  Figures  pub- 
lished recently  showed  poverty 
higher  in  Britain  than  In  any  Euro- 
pean country  other  than  Portugal, 

There  are  alternatives.  Some  are 
more  attractive  at  first  sight  than  on 
close  examination!.  People  propose  a 
merger  of  the  tax  and  benefit  sys- 
tems, with  income  tax  assessments  . f ^ . --  . . 

used  to  determine  benefit  entitle-  Ire  AT  QrQf  jtC 
mente.  But  the  two  systems  were  VM.lWi 

designed  for.diffet-ent  purposes.  For  Our  Portfolio  Management  Servl 
Instance,  income  tax  to  now  largely  and.  constantly  monitored  funds 
based  on  individual  circumstances,  currency  deposits  to  equities  via 
rafter  than  those  pf  the  family.  We  aim  for  steady  growth  with  b 

Other  ideas  seem  more  worthy  of  proved,  we  get  It  too 

i°.“  not  ”ed  0ur  Conservative  Profile  portion 
to  be  delivered  by  state  agencies.  B 30  June  ,9a6  an  inv° 

Benefits  could  Ire  the ^responsibly  grown,  inet  of  all  charges,  to  eel 

of  bodies  more  directly  accountable  «*ih 

to  their  member*  to  ellow.greater  K T?nl 
flexibility  of  individual  choice  se3  ^ 10  flnd  01 

Oi.«.  U.v  Umm  -Avl.U  ' 

be  addressed  to  whether  to  go  for  : l:  \j-j  , iw  i fi>nnu 
some  form  of  "bade"  of  "citizen’s"  ' * MA 

income.  In  Its  pure  form,  the  cjtk  ' ■;  ‘ ''  *•*«&/■<# i 

zen's  hufonie  would  replace  all  exist-  1 if  i r 39  D< 

ing  social  Insurance  and  assistance  ’ v • 

, benefits  with  a single  payment  paid  " 1 i . , . . 

unconditiaqallyandon  anlndividual  ! p 

bads  without,, a means  tot  How-.  5 

.ever;  It  Is  a ndstake'to.'see  eftfaena  •■■■■■'■-  ■’*-  n- 

income  as  an  alternative  to  sodal  in- 

surance.  Citizen's  income  should  be  mm  

fofopiemetitary;  reducing  depen-  ' v" . !j  7’ i" 

dence  on  means-tested  benefits.  ' • 


RAND  Metropolitan  ban  lost 
31  control  of  Smirnoff  after  n 
Moscow  arbitration  court  is 
reported  to  have  ruled  (lint  tlu* 
trademark  belongs  to  former 
KGB  officer  Haris  Smirnoff,  great 
grandson  of  Peter  Smirnoff,  nu|i- 
ptlcr  of  vodka  to  the  last  Isjit. 


INSPECTORS  from  the  Hunk  of 
England  are  believed  to  be  in- 
vestigating the  dealing  activities 
of  (he  Uto  London-baaed  Moscow 
Narodny  Hank,  once  the  finance 
capital  orra  of  tlic  Soviet  Union. 

ALAN  SUGAR  HtaiLdH  to  net 
$228  million  after  ensiling 
In  his  chips  at  Am  a trad,  tlic  UK 
firm  which  brought  computers 
to  tho  masses  In  tlio  eighties. 


Calling  all  British  expatriates 


Get  profits,  hot  ulcers 

Our  Portfolio  Management  Service  Invests  In  carefully  sa looted 
and  constantly  monitored  funds  covering  the  spectrum  from 
currency  deposits  to  equities  via  International  bonds . 

We  aim  for  steady  growth  with  security.  And,  as  the  years  have 
proved,  we  get  It  too.  , > - 

Our  Conservative  Profile  portfolio  started  30  June  1884. 

By  30  June  1998,  an  Initial  investment  ot  £20,000’ Would  have 
grown, met  of  all  charges,  to  £01 ,298, 

What  we  can  do  for  you  remains  tp  be 'seen.  As  a first  step, 
return  the  Coupon  now  to  find  out-  mote  abbut  ub  and  our 
services:  ..  ..  ■ ■ ■■  u- .. 
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• ' i 7 " ■ •;  management  ltd.-  • • 

by  fHVtaimeni  Authority 

JP  1%  39  Downing  Street,  ^arnham  ' 

■ Ifcily-"-'  ' 1 .SuiTey  GU9-7PH  - 

t vMr  ' " Telr+44  (O)  1252  726739  . 

.—•--.■J.i  | [ Fax:  +44  (0)  1252  737880 
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20  VOLUNTEERS 

Juna'iBNsjtf 

Dedicated  staff  with  opposing  Ideas  can  lead  to  a damaging  stalemate,  but  mediation  now  offers  a way  forward.  Andrew  Woodgate  reports 


Cool  look  at  heated  debates 


A LL  ORGANISATIONS  expe- 
/ \ rience  differences  of  opinion 
/ 1 within  their  ranks  from  time 
to  time,  and  voluntary  organisations 
are  no  different  Indeed,  the  volun- 
, tary  sector  may  be  at  even  higher 
risk  of  internal  difficulties,  popu- 
lated as  it  often  is  by  highly  commit- 
ted people  with  strongly-held,  but 
often  very  different,  viewpoints, 

. Most  of  these  internal  debates 
are  creative  and  stimulating  — a 
part  of  what  makes  the  sector  such 
an  exciting  environment  in  which  to 
work.  But  sometimes,  differences  in 
opinion  can  lead  to  entrenchment, 
stagnant  working  relationships  and 
organisations  split  by  dissent 
Earlier  this  year,  the  National 
Council  for  Voluntary  Organisations 
(NCVO)  launched  its  Mediation 
Sendee,  specifically  designed  to. 
help  voluntary  organisations  caught 
up  in  Internal  disputes.  Organisa- 
tions are  put  In  touch  with  a trained 
panel  of  experienced  mediators. 
They  come  from  a range  of  back- 
grounds, but  have  one  essential 
common  denominator:  a history  of  - 
working  with  voluntary  and  commu- 
nity organisations. 

The  service  isn't  just  designed  for 
senior  executives  and  trustees;  it  is 
also  open  to  paid  staff,  volunteers  or 
members,  and  all  calls  are  handled 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

The  NCVO  had  been  running  the 
service  as  a pilot  project  for  18 
months.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Dispute  Resolution  Service,  but  this 
was  thought  to  be  too  negative  and 


off-putting,  end  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  panful  dispute,  rather 
; than  solutions.  So  the  service  was 
renamed. 

Mediation  is  becoming  an  In- 
creasingly popular  technique  for 
finding  a mutually  acceptable  way 
out  of  a problem.  But  what  exactly 
does  it  involve?  It  is  sometimes  per- 
ceived to  be  about  arbitration  or 
judgment,  but,  in  reality,  the 
process  is  about  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  why  disputes  have 
actually  happened  in  the  first  place, 
and  looking  for  solutions. 

The  only  requirement  for  those 
involved  is  to  be  willing  to  find  alter- 
natives to  continuing  their  dispute. 
Mediation  is  helpful  In  resolving 
many  difficult  situations,  whether  It 
is  a case  of  antagonism  between 
charity  trustees  over  mission  and 
strategy,  or  differences  of  opinion 
between  volunteers  or  members  be- 
cause of  competing  claims  about  an 
organisation's  future  direction.  In 
some  cases,  lack  of  clarity  about 
people's  roles  has  led  to  a break- 
down in  trust  and  poor  working 
practices  between  staff  and  trustees, 
and  mediation  can  help  here  too. 

Once  all  parties  agree  to  media- 
tion, a mediator  contacts  all  those  in- 
volved. A comfortable,  neutral  venue 
for  the  session  is  chosen,  one  where 
confidentiality  can  be  ensured.  The 
mediator  worto  with  all  parties  to 
design  a process  that  allows  every- 
one to  express  their  concerns  and 
viewpoints  to  one  another.  Those  in- 
volved are  invited  to  comment  on 


and  agree  all  the  steps 
of  tiie  suggested 
process.  They  may 
agree  to  exchange 
relevant  documents 
In  advance  of  die 
session,  in  some 
circumstances,  me- 
diators work  in 
pairs,  thus  offering 
a wider  range  of 
strategies  to  all 
parties. 

Tbgether,  all 
those  involved  ex- 
plore the  issues  to 
see  if  greater  com- 
mon understanding 
can  be  reached. 

Where  possible,  the 
mediator  encourages  participants  to 
Identity  ways  of  lessening  both  the 
pain  caused  to  the  Individuals  con- 
cerned and  the  damage  done  to  the 
organisation.  He  or  rite  supports 
the  efforts  of  those  Involved  to  find 
a solution  to  their  differences,  but  It 
Is  up  to  the  parties  to  reach  — and 
to  uphold  — their  own  agreement, 
written  or  otherwise,  on  how  to 
solve  the  problem.  Ultimately,  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  mediation 
process  depends  on  the  commit- 
ment and  determination  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties. 

One  of  the  mediators  involved  in 
the  projects  says:  "Often  people  get 
so  caught  up  In  their  own  view  of 
the  dispute  that  they  can't  hear  the 
other  side  any  more.  As  a mediator, 
one  thing  I can  do  is  provide  a 


forum  where  each  side  can  really 
listen  to  the  other,  sometimes  for 
the  first  time.”  The  success  of  the 
pilot  project  was  recognised  re- 
cently when  NCVO  received  fund- 
ing from  Britain's  Department  of 
National  Heritage  so  that  the  Media- 
tion Service  could  continue  and  in- 
crease its  activities. 

Users  of  the  service  have  found 
mediation  a useful  way  of  moving  a 
difficult  situation  forward,  but  are 
realistic  about  the  potential  out- 
comes. "It  helped  to  produce  a 
process  that  was  agreeable  to  the 
parties,”  commented  one  partici- 
pant from  an  organisation  based  in 
the  Midlands.  ‘The  mediator  met  all 
my  expectations  and  quickly  estab- 
lished trust  and  confidence.  Only 
time  will  tell  us  if  it  was  successful." 


As  a result  of  receiving  govern- 
ment fending,  NCVO  will  be  able  to 
push  the  resolution  of  internal  dis- 
putes higher  up  the  voluntary  sec- 
tor’s agenda.  It  is  planning  a 
package  of  events  and  publications 
to  provide  practical  help  to  the  sec- 
tor. A short  guide  to  dealing  with 
disputes  Is  to  be  published,  and 
there  will  be  a one-day  conference 
in  the  summer.  There  are  also  plans 
to  offer  senior  managers  and 
trustees  training  in  a whole  range  of 
dispute-resolution  techniques  later 
in  the  year. 

Andrew  Woodgate  Is  co-ordlnator  of 
the  Mediation  Service.  Further 
Information  about  the  service  Is 
available  from  NCVO  on  (+44)1 71- 
713  8161 


ARE  YOU  A DYNAMIC , 
SKILLED  PERSON? 


Islamic  Relief  Woridwkto  is 
a non-govsmimial 
organisation  vtikh  is 
dedicated  lo  afovtottog  the 
pomty  and  suffering  of  the 
world's  poorest  people. 


Are  you  looking  for  a fresh  challenge? 

Are  you  willing  to  take  the  initiative,  and  the  . 
responsibility  for  new  and  exciting  projects?  . 
Moot  importantly,  do  you  want  to  use  your  skills 
to  benefit  those  in  need  around  the  World? 

Do  you  have  a background  In; 

-Marketing 

-Communication  studies 
-Business  admlnlstration/Management 

If  so,  yog  could  be  Just  the  kind  of  person  Islamlo  Relief 
needs  to  move  fprward  In  positive  new  directions. 
Training,  work  experience  and  part-time  opportunities 
available  nationwide. 

Applicants  should  have  a good  understanding  A 
knowledge  of  the  Muslim  community  In  the  UK. 

Interested?  P/ease  send  CV  and  covering  letter  to: 

UK  Manager,  Islamic  Relief,  ’ " 

181 B Park  Road,  London  NW7  flHT 

TW:  0171  722  0038  charity  No.  3281« 


For  over  30  years  ICD  has  placed  workers  overseas 
In  development  projects  end  currently  has  over  130 
skffed  professionals  In  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean, 
Africa  and  the  MkkUe  East, 


INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION 
fOR  DEVELOPMENT 


Electronics  Engineer 

(for  netwak  ol  popular  and  aduoatioraJ  radio  stations),  Ecuador 
, . Closing  data;  23rd  June 

Marketing  Advisor 

(or  grassroots  peaur*  organisation  In  Honduras.  Ctosrtg  date:  1 1th  Mr 

Fsnwls  Community  Development  Worker 

h GencJerand Third  Aga. Dorrrirtcan Rapubilo,  Cfostoflobfor  llthM/ 

Coordinator 

with  Institutional  strengthening  atotto  for  Hodsidah  Women*  Union,  Yoman 
(Arabic  speaking  female).  Owing  data'  27th  Juno  ( 

. , Woman's  Literacy  lYainer 

Yamon  (Arabia  spooking  tomato).  Closing  data;  27th  Arno 


IJv  Mi'll  l-I-l  i-  llilri,-.  l-ITnt 


. . Eouador  Environmental  Educator,  Agrosconomtot 
. „ Htrftja  Gander  spectolial.  'Ybmonj,  PHC  Ttainar  \ 

•CO  o*ers  t oqtiipialiaisiva  beiisSs  package  inducing  a salary  bend  bn  local  rales, 
accommodation  paid,  Insuranos  cbver.  ard  ortontidlcn  IraWng.  For  more  Information 
about  any  of  the  above  poato,  pfeaae  contact  the  RacrUtmenl  Section,  (ntoma|lonal 
Cooperation  for  Owotopmont,  Unit  3 Canonbwy  Yhrd,  100a  New  North  Road, 
London  Nt  7BJ,  tel.  017t  704 1738.  CendUftaeoutekte  oftftaUK  should  note 
that  K ahorttftert  a maximum  contribution  of  2200  can  bo  paid  towards 
trevei  expensM  to  attend  (MsMaws.  - 


fotemaftonaf  Cooperation  for  Oavofopmaif  la  a dapartmanf 

1 AyCW.fricwpo^vvMLW^ 

England  fit  2Q02DOO.Ftagtatemd  OQce  w above. 

: Charity  Registration  No.  894  32B.  " [ 


BOOKS  ON  ISLAM 

New  Islamic  Books  now 
available  for  Schools,  also 
Posters  Mape  and 
Audto-vlaual  material. 
Send  for  Iree  catalogue  lo: 
TH0  ISLAMIC  FOUNDATION 
PUBLICATIONS  UNIT 

MarttfleJd  Dawah  Gantt® 
Ralby  Lane.  MarWIeld, 
Leicester,  LE07  9RN 

Tel/Fax  01830  - 240230 


Help  Ago  International 
Volunteers  needed  to  work  In 
our  London  Office  on  a variety  of 
projects  Including  personnel, 
management  training  & new 
technology. 

For  detalla  please  contort  A Ow«on 

+44  (0)  171  404  72Q1 
+44  (0)  171  404  7203 

emaS:helpage«dlBJ.plpexf«Tt 


SABBATICAL  or 
JOB  CHANGE? 

Volunteers  needed  throughout  the  year  for  10  weeks  on 
African  aid  project.  Undertaking  bio-diversity  and  socio- 


local University  and  Obvepiment,  agency.  ‘ Full  training 
provided  so  no  experience.. necessity,  but  must  have- 

enthusiasm  as  conditions  are  basic l 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

After  you  can  apply,  for  one  of.  our  paid  staff  positions.  We 
offer  a funded  Masters  of  PhD  to  all  staff  after  one  year  in 
the  field.  ">  \ h:-  ' . 4 /'  • 

Contribution  £2,650  - fund  raising  help  provided.  For 
further  Information  and  details  of  our  Covent  Garden  open 
evenings  send  s.a.e.  to  G REENFORCE  Applications,  7 
Gloucester  Mews,  London  W2  3HB.  Tel:  0171  470  8888  or 
e-mail  to  Greenfbrce@btintemet.com. 


Health  Unlimited 


nanm  unlimited, T registered  charity,  Can  overseas  NGO  which 
works  with  victims  of  conflict  to  help  (hem  improve  their  health  apd 
well-being.  We  have  programmes  in  Africa,  Asja  and  Latin  America. 
Wq  recruit  doctors,, nurses,  midwives,  community  health  workers,, 
health  educators,  health  core  managers  administrators  and 
Journalists,  with,  op.  interest  and  experience  Id  .training  and 
community  development.  We  welcome  applications  to  our  register. 
Language  and  other  relevant  training  offered.  Contracts  are  for  a 
minimum  Of  12  months.  Salaries  start  at  £700  per  month.  Flights, 
insurance  cover  and  living  expenses  art  met  by  Health  Unlimited, 

For  more  information  please  contact  Lucy  Medd  at  HepUh 
Unlimited,  Prince  Contort  House,  77-29  Albeit  Embankment, 
London  Ski  7TS  (JK,  U:  *44  171  382  5999,  fix:  +44  171  382 
3900 . ematli  aelbl&mpipex.cim  ' 1 11 


ssfff/t//  tit  nine,  \ . I (fl'Ottd 


<.  for  work  in  relief  and  development  worldwide 
l • Over  400  vacancies  each  Issue  . 

e-mati  (air  mail):  4 Issues  £25  (£30)  10  Issues  £40  (£55) 

..  Includes  agency  directory  sent  air-mall  i " 
Pay  by  Access,  Delta,  Visa  or  Mastercard  I 
'FoX  details  quoting  Ref  GW5  lo:  +44  171 737  3237 


.World  Service  Enquiry  • •• 

, Sharing  Skills  and  Prompting  Community : I 
1 Slockwell  dreen,  London  SW9.9HP,  England  • 

' BnquW  by  e-'mall:  Wse0cabtoad.o-rtOt.com  ■ 1 
' An  activity  of  Christians  Abroad  - UK  Charity  No  2o5«» 
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International  Service  Project  Workers: 

1.  Brazil 

2.  Burkina  Faso  & Mall 

3.  West  Bank  & Gaza  Strip 


IB  work*  to  promote 
baa-torn  dovolopnont  by 
providing  oklllod  ond  txpor- 
toneod  poopb  to  collaborate 
with  tocolty  orgontood 
Initbtlvoi  In  Utln  Anortci, 
Wtet  Africa  and  thoXIddlo 
EaiL  IS  dooi  not  Impou 
MlntloM  bnt  work*  on  tho 
baili  ttazt  with  what  pcoplo 
know,  build  with  what 
poopla  hi  vo*. 


Placements  are  for  a minimum 
of  2 yean,  Flights,  language 
training,  M and  medical 
insurance,  accommodation, 
various  grants  and  a living 
allowance  are  provided. 


Selection  for  all  pasts  will 
take  place  at  our  offices  In 
the  UK;  we  regret  that  for 
candidates  travelling  from 
outslda  Europe,  we  may  only 
be  able  to  contribute  towards 
(ravel  upenses. 


Jab  descriptions  for  all  posts 
are  available  on  request  If  you 
are  interested  In  applying  for  a 
specific  post  or  In  being  kept 
on  ffla  for  future  vacancies, 
you  need  Lo  complete  an  IS 
application  farm.  If  you  are 
based  In  the  UK,  ft  would  be 
very  helpful  if  you  could  send 
us  a 40p  salf-addrassed 
envelope.  For  further  details, 
please  contact; 

Recruitment  Administrator 
UNAIS.  Hunter  House 
57  Soodramgite 
folk  TOI  2LS 


UNAIS  II  wait  Of  tn* 

United  Nallont  Allecfillen  (mil 
■•lltitud  Charity  N».!S(*ll 


DENTIST,  BRAZIL  to  join  Projeto  Jo  tide  eAlegria,  a multi- 
diidpllnaiy  community  development  project  working  with 
riverside  communities  in  Par&. 

DENTIST,  BRAZIL  to  work  with  Projeto  Hamiroud,  an  ecological 
reserve  established  by  the  government  of  Amazonas. 

HEALTH  WORKERS,  BBA2IL  (doctore/nuises/physlotherapists) 
to  join  a leprosy  control  programme  operating  throughout 
Amazonas. 

COMMUNITY  WORKBH,  BURKINA  FASO,  a health  professional  to 
join  an  organisation  looking  to  strengthen  Its  health  activities 
with  women  and  children. 

AGRICULTURALIST,  BURKINA  FASO  to  join  an  NGO  working  in 
rural  eastern  Burkina  Faso,  helping  to  develop  a self-financing 
agricultural  programme. 

AGR0F0R1STBR,  BURKINA  FASO  to  work  with  a local  NGO  which 
provides  training  and  special  education  for  blind  adults 
in  Ouagadougou. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  WORKER  (Credit),  MALI  to  work 
with  Action  on  Disability  & Development  (ADD),  supporting  its 
credit  & small  business  activities. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  WORKER,  WE8T  BANK/GAZA  to  work 
with  the  Palestinian  Hydrology  Group,  advising  on  how  a social 
and  participatory  approach  can  be  integrated  into  its  work. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  WORKER,  WEST  BANR/GAZA  to  join  the  Birwit 
University  Human  Rights  Action  Project,  documenting  and 
monitoring  human  rights  violations  and  providing  support  in 
local  and  international  networking. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADVISER,  WEST  BANK/GAZA  to  join  the 
Development  Resource  Centre,  an  NGO  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  the  local  industry  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
and  West  Bank. 

ORGANISATIONAL  DEVSLOPMENT  WORKER.  GAZA  STRIP 
a manager  with  experience  in  the  NGO.  community  or  private 
sector,  to  work  with  the  Paleatinian  Centre  for  Human  Rights, 
helping  to  develop  and  implement  appropriate  administrative 
and  management  structures. 


UNAIS 


Tel;  01904  647799 
Fax:  01904  652353 
E-Nalli  un»li-ukfi««o*.poptlt. oig.uk 


International  Service 
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di-v*il  -^rKjiTxeems:,  'PJiy Jt.cvr.'i-pxsts  — ai h 

'Z^ecJirii  c^ll  ItertcJlt'T'.s,  j s — 

S,  Special  Net-ds:  't'cAcilers  — 

-Cri.  tjIi  .sJj  'X*eacJier- - O,  Jliarja 

fJj arijiaci-sf Garpv.jjfcrs  — 'ian^anifl 

^h.y  S,  X5t>c<‘^r,s  — j\£l'ic£l 

^rjglisJl  & Sc^ie rjee.  'TTvacijei’S  — J^T'.i* 

JSnvironi^cn^alis^s,  i 

Sfrucfxiral/Wa<iir  Engineers  — "Pacific 
"OocrJors,  -^iiglisJiyScience  l^eacljers  — ia 

l-tarinc  -Biologists:,  A-gt^iculrf-ari^^^  - fitilippines 
Nurse  t>T's,  -A-dnl^  J^d.  1*raincT,s  — ’t-J^ari.cla 
dwi^e,  Clarpert.<eT*  - Papua  New 


VSO  offers  experienced  professionals  - Ac(ed  23  to  GS  file  -;ijAn<'e  to  slmre  flieji- 
skills  w i/I]  people  in  developing  ':ounfi*je3  Amur  id  fjje.  world  Ba  / before  you 
apply,  make  an  Ijonr?;/  a.sse::j:i|j<rj/  of  your  tniifAbili/y  {CJ  b*«:&uie  a vobtnfmr. 

Iff  si 

V/ould  yc-U  enjoy  spend A full  / wo years  Ovei-SCA::*’ 

Are  you  /Jje  kind  of  person  wijo  /Jjrjvej:  in  ah  unfamiliar  environ  men/?  jj 

Are  you  looking  for  a challenge  w Jjere  you  wjll  gain  as  nmcli  as  you  give?  Q 
Could  you  live  on  a modes/  income?  Q 

Are  you  (lexible  and  Horneotje  wijo  values  human  rrla/ tons  hip-;?  Q 

Are  you  free  of  dependan/s  and  en/j/ led  /o  unres/ric/ed  enfry  /o  /l]c  UK?  Q 

I am  a quaJifcied  wj/Jj  years’  ercperieucc 

Name Telephone  

Address 




for  more  informa/iou  about  VSO  and  fur/h*r  d«/aiht  of  current 
oppor/uni/jes  available,  pos/  /a-A/ha  Murphy,  /•mpiir.kti  On  if.  VSO, 
317  Pa/ney  Bridge  i?oad,  London  Sh/13  ?,VN.  7’eJ:  0181 78O  vjJOO.  w m 
hours). V/«bsirt:h/fp7/www#n«vrorJdcirg/vao/ 
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Rwanda*  November  1096: 

"Sixty  thousand  Refugees  walked 
Into  bur  camp  today.  We  treated 
them  for  dehydration,  dysentry, 
bullet  wounds.  Ahd  we  delivered 
three  babies.1^  ; j 

MERLIN’S  voluhteerar:  provide 
ernsrgsnoy  mscllca  dare  Iri  disasters 
worldwide.  Yo u r help  WQUlcl  '$4 
m agio. f ■ . . I.',-.- -r:r.i... 

// you  wouid  //fre  to  yoluhte&f  or  give 
b dOhs(/on,  Ws/f  owstantf  aif  J$ipb$i 
Partnership,  6r  cphiaot  MERUN, 14 
David  MeWs,  Lohtjon  WiM  1HW 
,(t*biphana  0l7l  48\ 
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D1SASTEK  RICSPONSK  KICOISTKK 
Wbrtfng  In  relit/ envlrennenis  can  be  laugh;  you  need  mUitnre  to  cope 
on  you.  Kean  alto  beftitflUng,  doMonUtaUng 
lo  people  In  need.  Presently  working  In  three 
,nr^ir]SlrLDUaUer  current  and fimn  recencies 

"Wkefoued  skill,  and  practice! 
experience,  then  Tirar  Fund  wont  lo  hear  from  you. 

Scrnw  Smin'ffiror  bul,dflr*  riicclwnh:.  community  hralih 

tnSl^n n,*lw8oiV  irnplcol  hcnlili  npcclaliti. 
wKw  X V6u  m-y  relief  ezpericlKo  bui 

You  ovotumin  a troM-cotoml  envlnmmwi. 

TOU  wm  be  a spiritually  mniir?  evanga  [cal  Chrizilan  who  likci  ihe 

iwaiiomo  at  *hoft  rtodw  for  aulgnreenta  oTiila  monthb  or  more. 

firm  on  W mappIkeHen 

af/eru,  ChrU,  to  people  bTneT  Help  end  hafie  tn 

WbflLVHl  >40  CDuirch  Rmid 

rM&iei  ; 
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22  APPOINTMENTS  & COURSES 


Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities 

UNIVERIITr  POST  REF.  HI 

AFRICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

Botswana  SL  Electrical  EnfllruarlnD  W45838 

Botswana  SLA-  Ptyafcal  Education  (Btcmectantcs/Motor  Learning)  W46847 

Botswana  SL  Physical  Education  (Adapted  Physical  Education)  W45848 

Botswana  L Mathematics  Education  W45040 

Botswana  L Biology  Education  W46850 

Botswana  L Environmental  Science  W46887 

Botswana  SL  Computer  Science  W45860 

Botswana  L Computer  Science  W45860 

Cape  Town  (South  Africa)  Doctoral  & Postdoctoral  Fellowahlps  In  Science  W46843 

NUST  (Zimbabwe)  AP/SL/LCMI  & Water  Engineering  W46830 

West  Indies  (Barbados)  l/SL  Spanish  W4S8S8 

West  Indies  (Jamaica)  L/AL  Statistics  W45833 

West  Indies  (Jamaica)  UAL  Computer  Science  W46834 

West  Indies  (Trinidad)  UAL  Food  Production  W46870 

AU8TRAUA 

Adelaide  L Plant  Nutrition  W45866 

Griffith  (Queensland)  P & Director,  Griffith  Flexible  Learning  Services  W45835 

Melbourne  Chair  General  Practice  W46832 

Queensland  SUL  General  Dental  Practice  W45867 

Queensland  SL  Writing  W45873 

Queensland  P Human  Nutrition  W45674 

Queensland  Chair  Otolaryngology,  Head  & Neck  8urgery  W4687G 

Queensland  Chair  Surgical  Research  W45878 

HONG  KONG 

Chinese  Unlv.  Hong  Kong  L Medicine  W45859 

Kong  Kong  Baptist  Unlv.  P/AP/ASP  Language  Contra  W45829 

(Chinese  Communication/Language) 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv.  AP,  School  of  Design  W45851 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv.  AP  Photography/Dlgltal  Media  W45852 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv.  L Multf-Dlscipl  Inary  Design  W45853 

Hong  Kong  Polytechnic  Unlv.  L Multi-Media  Design  W45864 

Hong  KonQ  Unlv.  P.Chalr  of  Rnanca  W4581 1 

Hong  Kong  Unlv.  P:  Chair  of  Oral  Rehabilitation  W45830 

Hong  Kong  Unhr.  ASP  Architecture  W45831 

Hong  Kong  Unlv.  AP/ASP  Chemistry  W45856 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Auckland  Chair  Art  History  W45862 

Auckland  5L  General  Surgery  W458B3 

Auckland  Chair  Oncology  W458B4 

Auckland  L Science  Education  W4586G 

Canterbury  SUL  Marketing  W4S85S 

Otago  SL  Preventive  & Social  Medicine  (Epidemiology)  W45844 

Otago  P Management  W45B45 

Otago  Assistant  Vice-Chancellor,  Dlvlalen  ol  Humanities  W46B4J 

Otago  L/SL  Physical  Education  Pedagogy  W4586C 

Otago  L Dance  W45861 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea)  L Applied  Physics  W45B71 

PNGUT  (Papua  New  Guinea)  A P/SLA  Language  & Communication  Studies  W45872 

South  Pacific  (FIJI)  Librarian  W45642 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Cambridge  L English  W4583; 

Abbreviations;  P - Professor;  AP  - Associate  Professor ; ASP  - Assistant  Professor; 

SL  - Senior  Lecturer.  L - Lecturer;  AL  - Assfstartf  Lecturer 

For  further  details  of  any  ol  Iha  above  staff  vaoanBlss  plane  oontaet  the 
Appoinlmanti  Dipartmenl,  ACU.  SB  Gordon  Square,  London  WC1H  OPF,  UK 
, (Internet,  til.  +44 171  BIS  ZVtA  124  hour  answerphone)-,  tn  +44 171 813  3066) 
a-mall:  applsOaou.ao.uk),  quoting  referancs  number  of  pott(s). 

□•falls  wilt  Iw  sent  by  ilmaU/llret  clan  post.  A sample  copy  ol  the  publication 
Appointments  tn  Commonwealth  Universities,  Including  subscription  details,  Is 
available  Irom  (he  seme  aouroe. 

I Promoting  educations/  co-operation  throughout  the  Commonwealth 


Ml  M ISA 


MEM  ISA  It  a Dutch  medical  development 
organisation  sad  Is  (he  lead  member  of 
Dutch  Consortium  (DC). 


.PROGRAMME. MANAGER  FOR  NORTHERN  iftAQ 

Dutch  Consortium  (DC)  Implements  a range  of  rahabilltaflon/develppment 
projects  in  northern  Iraq  and  urgr/iily  requires  on  experienced-  <. 

[ managenfadminlalrator  to  renin  the  Program™  Coordinator  in  (he  • > 

I mnnsgemem  of  these  octivWetL  I\  that  r juiuble  candidate  will 

be  promoted  10  Programme  Coordinator  afifr  three  months  in  the  field. 
Initial  contract  will  be  for  a minimum  of  thru  roonthpand  the  (alary  it  in 
the  range  of  3965  - 7016  NLOAnonth.  CSndMawa  should  be  aveitebie  to  . 
travel  to  die  Netherlands  for  interview, at  ihon  notice. 

For  farther  Information  contact  Bonnie  Noormunt  phone  (31)  10  414 
4880  or  fax  (31)  10404  7310  or  e-maPipostmaxler® maadsa.nl, 
Intonated  capaldatea  ?on  fox  tbelr  CV«  Immediately  to 
Bennie  Nooriaan, 


TUOQ  5IHG  (ow6ot>  houstig  nssoopmoo  ltd. 


*■ 


MULTILINGUAL  HOUSING  ASSISTANT 
We  ere  seeking  a Housing  Assistant  wl(b  relevant 
experience  to  deal  with  .the  reporting  of  repa}r*>  letting* 
and  general  administration  duties.  Witten  and  spoken 
English,  Canton  ns  and  Marpdortn  essential. . 

Location:  Manchester  City  Centre 
Safety?  £10,194  - £12,321  >*, 

Fee  loll  dairripllnti  and  eppttcation  faampleaen  contact: 
-fang  Sbw  (Orient)  Mousing  Association,  Vet  Floor 
MclMond  HotMCf  IS  stoom  St,  MANCHESTCW  MI  3H2.  i 
Ml  MAT  236  3394  ‘ i 

Closing  (fete  for  application^:  2 July  1997 


I Diploma  in 
, CMDCO  Management 
3 Programs:  (MprenwUKfiwiiN) 

• GmhbI  MeMgenial  Prsgrem 

' • Hurmh  lateara  Maaagamaai  Freefcea 

• HntQiinaa  and  Ttdth|  Fragm 

in nr  ouk  wibuti  •• 
matbuko/^mjflma/t^  - 
' MRAHIIWMteHIMNCKMl 
(tBafciwftOraitoMLa 


POSITIVE 

THINKING 

A unique  correspondence 
course  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  increase, 

, their  chances  of 

success,  Nippiness  end 
Mfflmentlnlife. 

Frro  brochure  from 
VEfftA  PUFFER 
on  *44  (181)6973100 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
June  15  tag? 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT: 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS  EDUCATION 


Rsqulraoiants:  At  least  an  appropriate  masters  degree  with 
specialisation  in  the  teaching  of  biological  and  physical  sci- 
ences, and  knowledge  of  the  applicability  of  computers  in 
education,  although  a doctorate  will  be  preferable.  A proven 
record  of  university  teaching,  research,  publications  and 
community  service  including  experience  in  an  African  and 
developing  country  will  be  an  added  advantage. 

Job  description:  The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected 
to  teaoh  under  graduate  courses  in  physical  and  biological 
science  education  courses,  become  involved  in  supervision 
of  postgraduate  students,  participate  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment activities  and  other  Faculty  and  Departmental  activities 
that  may  be  assigned  from  time  to  time  by  the  Head. 

Date  of  assumption  of  duties:  1 September  1997  or  as  soon 
as  possible  thereafter. 

Closing  dsts:  30  June  1997. 

Contact  parson*:  Mr  Andrew  K Kanime  at  (09-264-61)  206-3161  or  Ms 
Monica  Helta  at  (09-264-61)  206-3102. 

Fringe  benefits:  The  University  of  Namibia  offers  competitive 
salaries  and  tha  following  fringe  benefits:  • pension  fund/gratu- 
ity scheme  • medical  aid  scheme  • annual  bonus  • housing 
scheme  • generous  leave  privileges  • relocation  expenses. 

Non-Namibian  citizens  may  be  appointed  for  a 3-year,  renew- 
able contract  period. 

Application  procedure:  Applications  in  writing,  accompanied 
by  a curriculum  vitae,  giving  full  details  of  present  salary  notch, 
increment  data,  the  earliest  available  date  when  duty  can  be 

assumed  and  including  three  referees  should  

be  submitted  to:  The  Head,  Recruitment  and 
Administration,  University  of  Namibia,  Private 
Bag  13301,  Windhoek,  Namibia.  Preliminary 
telegraphic  applications  may  be  made  via  fax 
(09-264-61)  206-3843/206-3003. 


BB9B1/P660 


Technical  Programme  Advisor 

Based  In  Kigali,  Rwanda 
Grade  11  £16,034  p.a.  (UK  norvtaxable) 

Accommodation,  Accompanied  Contraot:  1 year 


Oxfam  currently  has  two  main  elements  to 
Its  public  health  programme  In' Rwanda.  The, 
first  la  to  rehabilitate  damaged  water  supply 
systems  and  maintain  water,  provisions  In 
new  resettlement  area.  The  second  Is  to 
maintain  emergency  capacity  to  respond  to  ' 
further  mess  movements  of  people  within 
the  great  lakes  region. 

We  ere  looking  (or  a qualified  arid  experienced 
technical  programme  advisor  (o  work  on  our  •' 
major  water  and  sanitation  programme  In  - 
Rwanda.  Mxi  will  work  closely  with  the 
programme  coordinator  and  programme 
managers  and  provide  day  to  (ley  technical 
support  to.Oxfom  engineers  In  the  field. 

This  role  will  be  responsible  for:  • 

• Providing  advice  to  aid  monitoring  of 
Oxfem's  site  engineers. 

• Training  of  staff  In  technical1  aOtMtiea, 
especially  In  the  use  of  Oxfam'a  ecMpment 

• Providing  Hafson  between  Oxfam  and 
Government  departments  concerned  with 
PubHo  Heefth  In  Rwanda,  i 

• Acting  8s  a PuWto  Health  %am  leader  In  a 
large  scale  emergency  response. 


Key  Competencies: 

•'Expertise  to  degree  level  In  public 
health,, civic  or  mechanical  engineering, 

' and  experience  In  the  development  of  , 
long  tdrm  rural  wqter  supply  systems. . - 
Experience  can  substitute  tor  . 
qualifications  but  not  vloa  versq. 

• Relevant  managerial,  and  teamWork 
/experience  end  good  Interpersonal  skills. 

• Diplomacy  and  tact,  to  liaise  with  . 
other  NGOs.  UN  agency  staff  and 
Government  officials. 

• An  ability  and  willingness  to  wprk  with  .. 
looai  ahd  refugee  staff  Is  esaeritlql. 

• Good  working  knowledge  of  French  would 
' be  advantageous. 

• Experience  of  working  in  the  first  phase  . 
of  emergency  situations  is  essential, 

Bor  fart***  date**  mi  a*  opfllealiee  tenir 
■ ptaese  RMMl  as  MB  tot 


International  Human  Resources  Oxfam, 

274  Btetrtft  Road,  Oxforn.  0X2  7DX. 

Closing  data:  Uth  July  1997.  Interview  date:  to  be 
oorftnwd.  Please  quote  raft  0S/TM/RWVA& 


guardian  weekly 
J me  16 1997 
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Working  for  Conservation 

AGRICULTURE 
POLICY  OFFICER 
(INTERNATIONAL) 

Salary  range:  £16,000-£18,600pa 

The  R8PB  Is  Europe's  largest  natlonsl  wildlife  conservation 
charity  and  It  works  within  the  global  partnership  of  BlrdLlfo 
International.  We  have  developed  an  International  reputation  for 
arguing  forcefully  well  reeearohed  poliolas  which  benefit  birds, 
their  habitats  and  - the  environment  generally. 
This  new  post  will  lead  the  development  of  mefor  policy  Initiatives 
on  agriouHure  and  tha  environment  both  In  Europe  and  globally. 
Working  with  partner  organisations  In  BlrdLlfe  International  It  will 
develop  and  promote  poliolea  to  International  agenolee. 
governments  and  the  farming  Industry. 

The  person  appointed  will  have  experience  of  both  European  and 
developing  country  agriculture,  auetalnable  development  and 
environment  iesuee  at  a practical  or  policy  lave!.  8ome  experience 
of  polloy  making  and  campaigning  at  an  International  level, 
language  skills  and  communication  skills  are  desirable.  The 
person  appointed  will  be  flexible,  oulturally  sensitive,  a good 
networkar  and  a team  player  who  worka  for  tangible 
achieve  manta. 

Tha  Job  will  Involve  frequent  overseas  travel  and  after  a period  of 
ana  year  tha  poat  may  be  relocated  to  Bird  Life  International 
offices  In  Brussels  or  the  Netherlands. 

FOr  further  details  and  an  application  form  please  oend  a large 
8AE  to  Humen  Resources  Department,  R8PB,  The  Lodge,  Sandy, 
Beds,  8Q1 B 2DL  marked  'Reference:  PRU/AQ/3* 

Closing  Dots  for  oomplsted  application  forma: 

Friday  4th  July  1B97 

-THE  KOVAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BIROS 
Registered  Charity  Number  20707* 


British  Tourist  Authority 

INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES  IN  BRITAIN 
1997  - 2007 

There  could  well  be  a number  of  conferences  due  to  take 
place  In  Britain  In  the  next  few  years  which  could  well  be 
of  Interest  to  our  work  or  specific  interest,  but  of  which 
you  are  unaware.  This  is  why  British  Tburist  Authority  has 
produced  International  Conferences  In  Britain  1997  - 2007 
- a calender  of  660  International  conferences  with  dates, 
venues  and  contacts.  Tills  calender  Is  available  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  to  overseas  enquirers.  Just  fax  your  request  to: 

Pat  Moore 

British  Conference  and  Incentives  Bureau 
British  Tourist  Authority 
Thames  Tower,  Blacks  Road 
London  W6  9EL 

W 00  44  181  563  3253  Fax  00  44 181  563  3153 


Reader/Senior  Lecturer/ 

Lecturer  International  Trade  Law 


Department  of  Law 

In  order  to  further  j4rengthen  its  dstinaJahed  research  reputation  the 
Department  of  Lawwtah  to  appoint  an  expert  In  International  Hade  Law. 
the  Deportment  may  appoint  at  ReadartSenkjr  Lecturer  or  Lecturer  fevat 
The  Department  was  awarded  a 6 tn  the  reoent  RAE  end  Ha  teaching  Is 
Wed  'amcaUert'.  ^ 

The  person  appointed  WD  hove  potential  to  carry  ouj  research  aid  to  write 
at  the  highest  level  of  excellence.  ..  . 

They  vM  pe  involved  In  teaching  on  the  LLM  in  htaineltonal  Trade  Lew. 
'ntormei  enquiries  may  be  made  to  Professor  Janet  Dine  on  (01 20M  * 
673642.  .■  V 

Application  details  may  be  obtained  by  taiephonhg  Gtefteeler  (01206) 
672402  houe),  aucutnq  reference  L/I85  or  by  writing  to  the  Perebrnel 
; Section,  Unlverafty  of  Ebook,  Wtvenhoe  Pork.  Colchester,  Essex' G04  3SQ, 

Closing  date:  2CHh; June  1097.  ! ' • . . 

Promoting  exoellenae  in  reeearoh,  scholarship  end  education. , , • 
Working  tawarte  equal  opportunity,. 


University  of  Essex 


ACTtONAID  works  with  some  of  the  world's  poorest 
eommunttloa  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  Amsrks, 
helping  them  to  help  themselves  to  a more  secure 
and  positive  Mure. 

Programme 

Manager 

Burundi  £18-£20k 

baaed  In  Ruyfgl 

ACJfONAID  haB  been  working  In  Burundi  for  over  20 
years.  Given  the  highly  sensitive  situation  In  the  country, 
we  nave  adapted  our  development  programme  to  focus 
our  activities  aimed  at  promoting  dialogue,  peace  end 
reconciliation. 

This  senior  position,  reporting  to  the  Country  Director, 
calls  for  on  experienced  Programme  Manager  to  look 
after  thB  day-to-day  management  and  supervision  of  all 
programme  activities  in  Ruytgi. 

Educated  to  degree  level  (or  equivalent)  and  with  strong 
interpersonal  skills,  you  will  have  experience  of  working  In 
a conflict  situation,  preferably  In  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
and  will  be  capable  of  living  and  working  In  difficult 
circumstances.  At  least  3 years  management  experience 
in  a developing  country  wiU  be  coupled  with  fluent  French 
end  English  and  computer  literacy. 

This  poat  Is  unaccompanied  statue. 

Written  applications,  supported  by  CV,  and  Quoting 
REF:  OW600  should  be  forwarded  to  Ms  Aklls 
Kasssm,  International  Human  Resources, 
ACTtONAID,  Hamlyn  House,  Maodoneld  Road, 
London  N19  5PO,  UK.  Applications  may  also  be 
fatted  to  (London)  0044 171 263  7613  or  e-malled  to 
skllak9aothnald.org.uk.  C losing  date:  7 July  87. 

Please  note  only  shortlisted 
V1 1 a' V applicants  win  be  contacted. 


•jeAs  Please  note  only  shortlisted 
applicants  win  be  contacted. 

ACTIONAID 

Jfa-%  cfubV*  ACTiONAID  Is  s reglilarsd  charily  no  274407 


ACTIONAID 


®JMU 


Uvsfpssl  JCln  Moot,  Vimsrwy 


Director  of  School  of  Human 
Sciences 


Ml  ,2 17 

A Professorship  mU  be  satiable  tor  a sidlabla  candidate 

Human  Sdanees  u a very  flouriahinB  School  with  juat  undoi  1000 
atudanta,  currently  organiaod  In  to  two  subject  centra*:  Psychology 
and  Spona  Soann. 

tha  School  has  degraoa  in  Appitaf  Psychology,  Sport  Sclanct,  Coaching 
Science,  and  MSri  In  Sports  Sdance.  Occupational  Paytfeoiagy 
Counting.  Human  FWantlaf,  and  Drug  Use  and  AtttctkxiB.  There  U 
a research  student  population  ol  aDout  40. 
fn  Sop  tombs'  a now  Research  Institute  in  Sports  Soanm  wd  bo  created 
Mowing  a reVng  ot  B in  tha  1996  Rasoafth  Aaaoasmont  Ewcub. 
Modest  growth  In  student  number*  Is  planned  In  new  curriculum  aroas1 
sudi  as  Ergonomics,  Exwow  and  Haallh,  and  Human  Sdencn. 

Tha  Director  Win  bo  rosponsUe  directly  to  the  University  PrtMfcl  lot  il 
aspects  of  tha  School,  academic  leadership  and  maintenance  of 
standard*;  the  management  of  rasouces;  operational  manegomeM; 
moome  generation  and  enterprise;  and  strategic  planning. 

risen  Quota  M:  B6723GU 


doting  data  20ih  Juna,  1 997. 

Further  particular!  are  available  from!  Peraonnel  Services, 
Liverpool  John  Moores  University,  Rodney  Houae, 

70  Mount  Pleasant  Liverpool,  L3  EUX. 

TW:  0161-231  3648  or  0161-231  3620 
(24  hour  enawerphone). 

E-mail  lobafillvjmreo.uk  *mf 

JMU  Is  committed  to  achieving  equality  of  opportunity 


TRAIN  IN  SPAIN 

Train  to  teach  English  as  a 
Saoond/Fortagn  Language. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 


a)  CertTBSOL  four  weeks' 
fuMrpe  Inlantava. 

b)  OertTBYL  (Ybung  Learners) 
six  weeks  fuB-  Urine  intensive. 

c) .LpTL  (Ucanllata  pJptorqa)  ■ 
Disfenoe  Lsamfr^  with  short  ■ 
resldehttai  cc^rpOnent.  ■'  ' 

Write:  The  Language 
. Institute,  Cai|«  paregrina 
' 3*2,  Porrtevedra,  QallOla, 
Spain. 

Tet/Pax:003486  871978 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

LECTURER- 
CONSULTANTS) 
IN  DEVELOPMENT 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

Tlie  ik-parlincnt  of  Siit-lal  Anlhro|Milogy 
Invite*  applications  for  one  or  more  posts  in 
an  cstalilirflwd  consult ancy  learn  giving 
sin  ial  (letvlnpmenl  nalvkv  to  I3MD.  'I  h«- 
appuinlcv-tx)  will  also  i-tniiriluit«-  to  llu- 
Department’s  leai  liing,  n-MMrili  anal 
arl  ministrati  on.  Applicants-  sin  mill  have  a 
PUD  In  social  auihropolu^y,  «,r  i-rpiiv.ili-nt 
relevant  pn»fess|nnal  ami /or  rt-.--3u.  It 
experience.  They  will  Iran-  special  inlc: rests 
and  expertise  in  (L-wlopnictil  and, 
preferably,  experience  of  the  NCiO  sector. 

The  appointments)  will  be  for  up  to  three 
years  from  I Ocluln-r  1 nif7. 

Salary  on  scale-.  L 16,04 S ■ L2I  ,<>16  per 
annum. 

Please  <|u<ite  ref  7t*f<  JSfiGW 

Informal  enquiries  tnthr  (.’on  sit  I taut  y 
Convenor.  Dr  Nell  Thin  (01  31  6S0  1XHU) 
or  the  Head  of  Department,  Fir  Anthony 

(inod  (dill  r.S«>  1 

Further  partii-ularx  Including  detalh  of  tlt«- 
applicaltun  pmce*luri-  should  hi-  nhtjlni-d 

from  THE  PliRSONNIil.  Dlil'A RTM l-NT, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBUKCill, 
I ROXBURGH  STREET,  EDINBURGH 

ISHB  *rr» 

Tel:  0111  6SQ  2SI I (24  hour  nnNwt-ring 

service). 

hup:  / / www  idmln.ctlit.uk /|.r«iiiicl/ rriTuI  l.hlm 

Closing  date-.  20  June 


Do  you  want 
a challenge?  V? 

Southcnsl  Asian  Outroach,  u Clirlsiinn  diurity  engaged  In 
agricultural  and  opinmetriu  projects  in  Ciunbudin,  In  Kecking  u 
CHIEF  BXECiniVI!,01lt1ICl£R  to  reside  in  Wmutn  Penlv  Needs 
to  bo  nble  to  lend  o niulti-disclpliimiy  Icnni,  think  Hinueglcnlly, 
und  modal  hollullc  ovnngutlcal  compussion.  A uniquo  opportunity 
lo  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  innny  In  llte  rapidly  developing 
country  of  Cambodia. 

Please  write,  with  your  CV,  lo  SAO  Chairman,  K«v  Joint 
Wallis,  3 Gatelilll  Road,  Northwood,  Middlesex  HA6  .1QU, 
Closing  date  for  applications:  30  June  97 


Write!  ! 


Diploma  courses  in 
Freelance^  Fiction  <S 
News  Journalism 

London  School 

of  Journalism 
i ' Home  Study  and 
: Tutorial  teaching 
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In  Denmark,  the  cyclist  is  king 


David  Harrison  in 

Copenhagen  finds  a city 
that  has  declared  war 
on  the  private  motor  car 

/N  A LARGE , cool  office  high  in 
Copenhagen's  imposing  city  hall, 
the  mayor  leans  over  the  table, 
swigs  from  her  teatime  bottle  of 
Carisberg  and  vows:  "We  will  win 
the  fight." 

The  fight  is  to  ban  cars  from  the 
centre  of  the  Danish  capital.  Not  for 
shoppers  and  tourists,  but  for  the 
200,000  commuters  who  use  their 
cars  only  to  drive  to  and  from  work. 
As  a warm-up,  Charlotte  Ammund- 
sen  predicts  that,  by  next  year,  mo- 
torists will  have  to  pay  to  bring  their 
cars  into  central  Copenhagen- 
Laudable  ambitions,  but  to  some- 
one from  smog-choked  London, 
they  seem  unnecessary.  Copen- 
hagen. where  the  mayor's  Caris- 
berg is  made,  is  probably  the 
greenest  capital  city  in  the  world.  Its 
clean  air,  low  number  of  cars  and  ef- 
ficient public  transport  system  put 
most  other  cities  to  shame.  But  Am- 
mundsen  wants  more.  "There  is  still 
a lot  to  do  to  become  greener." 

Outside,  around  the  huge  square 
in  front  of  die  town  hail,  light  traffic 
glides  by.  Cars  and  taxis  move 
freely,  jams  are  rare,  buses  frequent 
and  bicycles  everywhere.  The  city 
has  nearly  300km  of  bicycle  lanes, 
many  as  wide  as  the  road  space  for 
cars.  Some  124,000  cyclists  ride  into 
the  centre  every  day.  Denmark  | 
might  have  a very  popular  Queen, 
Margrethe,  but  in  Copenhagen  the 
bicycle  hiking. 

Cyclists  are  a powerful  group. 
Many  belong  to  the  Danish  Bicy- 
clists Union,  a formidable  lobby 
with  more  influence  than  some  po- 
litical parties.  They  have  little  time 
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No  bike?  No  excuse:  ‘city  bikes'  are  available  at  coin-release  stands 


for  cars  polluting  their  dty,  home 
since  1973  to  the  world's  first  envi- 
ronment ministry;  home  to  the 
European  Environment  Agency; 
and  likely  to  be  the  only  city  to  meet 
the  United  Nations’  latest  target  for 
reducing  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 

, Even  taxi-drivers  must  look  after 
the  all-powerful  cyclist  Caught  in  a 
downpour?  The  cyclist  hails  a cab, 
and  the  driver  puts  the  bike  on  a sim- 
ple metal  frame — carried  in  the  boot 
and  hooked  on  to  the  back  of  the  cab. 
The  driver,  who  muBt  comply  or  face 
a penalty,  charges  a supplement  of 
about  $1 .50  for  the  sendee. . 

There  is  no  excuse  i for  not  cy- 
cling. No  bike?  Help  yourself  to  one 
of  2,000  free  ones  available  from 
cycle  parks  all  over  the  centre. 
These  “city  bikes"  are  released  by 


inserting  the  equivalent  of  $3  into  a 
slot  on  the  frame.  The  money  Is  re- 
covered when  the  bike  is  left  at  any 
other  bike  park,  similar  to  the  sys- 
tem used  for  supermarket  trolleys 
In  many  countries. 

Few  city  bikes  are  stolen  — 
though  a “souvenir"  turned  up  in 
New  York  — mainly  because  they 
are  not  high-quality  machines  and 
are  recognisable  by  their  gaudily 
coloured  wheels  bearing  the  names 
of  sponsors.  But  they  are  adequate 
for  getting  around  the  centre,  and 
the  scheme,  now  in  its  third  year, 
has  been  a success. 

The  number  of  cars  in  Denmark 
is  controlled  by  crippling  import 
taxes  that  vary  according  to  the 
car's  green  credentials  based  on 
engine  size  and  die  type  of  petrol  it 


uses.  The  30,000  kroner  ($4,500) 
price  of  a Skoda,  for  example,  would 
become  90,000  kroner  with  tax. 
This,  combined  with  heavy  road  tax, 
has  helped  to  keep  car  ownership 
down  to  25  per  cent  in  Copenhagen. 

An  anti-car  culture  has  also  helped 
the  crusade.  Cars  ore  not  status 
symbols  the  way  they  are  in  other 
countries.  Danes  consider  interior- 
designed  houses  more  prestigious. 
fclt  is  quite  normal  to  see  well-off 
people  with  a beautiful  house  and  a 
battered  old  car,"  said  Christina 
Holm  of  the  city's  Visitors’  Bureau. 

Urban  planning  and  legislation 
also  help  to  keep  commuters  out  of 
their  cars.  No  factory  can  be  built 
more  than  one  kilometre  from  a 
train  station.  Many  areas,  especially 
the  main  squares  and  shopping 
areas,  are  free  of  traffic.  Shoppers 
can  stroll  for  hundreds  of  metres 
without  having  to  cross  a road. 

Queen  Margrethe  is  regularly 
tempted  from  her  Amalienborg 
palace  to  stroll  down  the  streets 
of  her  capital.  Somehow  it’s  hard 
to  picture  Elizabeth  II  window- 
shopping along  Oxford  Street. 

In  Copenhagen,  the  Queen  might 
feel  like  abandoning  the  royal  car- 
riage for  ope  of  the  city's  clean  and 
punctual  yellow  buses,  whose  effi- 
ciency is  helped  by  bus  lane9  with 
their  own  traffic  lights,  allowing 
them  to  move  ahead  of  the  rest  of 
the  traffic.  One  in  five  is  a fast  “S" 
bus,  stopping  only  at  every  fourth 
stop.  Forty-seven  gas-powered 
buses  come  into  use  in  September. 

The  bus  service  is  managed  by 
the  public-sector  Copenhagen  Traf- 
fic (Cl)  and  operated  by  private 
companies  obliged  by  contract  to 
meet  tough  service  and  green  stan- 
dards. More  buses  have  to  be  pro- 
vided, to  accommodate  cyclists,  in 
bad  weather. 

One  idea  being  tested  — “count- 
downs” at  bus  stops,  informing  pas- 
sengers how  long  until  the  next  bus 
arrives  — was  inspired  by  London 
Transport,  proving  London  is  not 
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hopelessly  behind  Copenhagen  in  all 
aspects  of  green  transport  London 
Transport  has  also  had  more  success 
than  CT  in  persuading  its  govern- 
ment to  lower  taxes  on  diesel  fuel. 

CTs  aim  is  to  lure  20  per  cent 
more  commuters  on  to  the  buses  by 
2005  and  stabilise  the  number  of 
cars  entering  die  city  after  a surpris- 
ing 6 per  cent  rise  last  year.  Next 
year,  it  will  spend  $16  million 
promoting  the  bus  service.  CTs 
research  suggests  one-third  of  car 
owners  do  not  want  to  drive  to  work 
but  do  so  out  of  habit. 

One  project  that  could  undermine 
the  city's  efforts  to  contain  the  car  is 
the  $2.4  billion  road  and  rail  tunnel 
under  the  Oresund  linking  Denmark 
to  Sweden,  due  to  be  completed  in 
2000.  “Scandinavia’s  Channel  tunnel" 

— combined  with  a doubling  of  the 
size  of  Copenhagen  airport  — is  ex- 
pected to  give  a huge  boost  to  the 
Danish  economy,  and  will  also  bring 
an  increase  in  traffic.  But  Copen- 
hagen officials  do  not  believe  the 
link  will  bring  more  cars  into  the  city 
centre,  and  say  the  tunnel  is  being 
built  under  the  strictest  environmen- 
tal criteria  yet  applied  to  such  a pro- 
ject, and  that  the  road  tolls  ($25  a 
crossing)  will  pay  for  the  rail  link. 

So  could  Copenhagen  be  the 
model  for  British  cities  in  the  strug- 
gle to  contain  the  car  and  clean  the 
air?  Domingo  JimAnez-Beltrdn,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  European  En- 
vironment Agency,  thinks  not.  He 
says  the  car  lobby  is  too  powerful  in 
countries  that,  unlike  Denmark, 
have  a car  industry. 

But  Denmark's  environment  min- 
ister Svend  Auken  disagrees.  "We 
have  a strong  roads  consumer 
lobby,"  he  said,  talking  in  his  minis- 
terial car  en  route  to  die  ferry  to 
MalmtJ.  “But  government  policy  can 
manage  demand.  “If  you  want  a 
first-class  public  transport  system, 
you  have  to  put  a lot  of  money  into 
It.  Our  taxes  are  high  but  people  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  good  services" 

— The  Observer 
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Wildlife  at  the  mercy  of  fatal  fads 


Kama!  Ahmed 

eE  CAREFUL  what  you  cal, 
what  you  wear  and  what  you 
take  for  a streaming  nose.  A 
growing  desire  for  the  latest  trends 
in  foods,  fashion  and  alternative 
medicine  is  driving  many  of  the 
world's  most  endangered  species  to 
the  edge  of  extinction. 

A report  by  the  World  Wildlife 
Fund  released  last  week  reveals  that 
the  market  for  products  as  diverse 
as  shark,  caviar  and  parrots,  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  producers 
are  decimating  populations  of  en- 
dangered animals.  Rare  plants  are 
also  suffering. 

The  report  says  ninny  consumers 
are  unaware  of  the  damage  they  are 
causing.  Goldenseal,  a herb  col- 
lected from  the  forests  of  North 
America,  is  found  in  many  over-the- 
counter  hay  fever  remedies. 


“By  doing  a little  research  before 
they  buy  anything  from  food  to 
furniture,  individuals  can  make  n 
critical  difference."  said  Ciinetle 
Hemley,  WWF  director  of  interna- 
tional wildlife  policy. 

The  report,  released  in  the 
United  States,  lists  the  10  species  of 
animals  and  plants  most  wanted  by 
those  keen  to  try  the  latest  fnds.  At 
tiie  head  of  the  list  is  the  black 
rhino,  of  which  there  are  fewer  than 
2,500  in  file  wild.  Poachet-s  grind 
down  die  horn  to  make  traditional 
Chinese  medicines.  The  horns  are 
also  used  to  make  ceremonial  dag- 
ger handles  in  Yemen. 

Other  animals  and  plants  on  the 
list  include  (tie  beluga  sturgeon,  the 
big  leaf  mahogany  tree  and  the 
hawksbUl  turtle. 

The  sturgeon  is  widely  fished  In 
the  Caspian  Sea  for  its  eggs,  which 
are  used  to  make  caviar.  The  |>opu- 
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HOW  DO  you  solve  a cryptic 
crossword?  Does  I t take  a 
certain  illogical  way  of  thinking  ‘ 
or  am  I just,  basically,  blind  to 
the  obvious?  , ''  ''  ' 

/^ROSSlVORDS  certainly  require 
1 ' a different  way  bf  thinking.  Be- 
hind the  ( puns,  anagrams,  hidden 
words,  etc,  that  make  up  the  meat  of 
most'  clues,  the  essence  of  cross- 
Word  language  lies  In  the  so-called 
“use/mqntion’’  distinction  in  linguis- 
tics. When,' for  instance,  I say  "Tony 
Blair  is  the  Prime  Minister",  I am 
losing  the  words  ‘Tony  Blair"  to 
refer  to  the  political  Wader  currently 
occupying  Downing  StreeL  How- 
ever, when  I.  say  ‘Tony  Blair  has 
nine  letters",  l am  merely  mention- 
ing the  two'  words  and  tiie  human 
ng  l*}ey  commonly  refer  to  is  not 
the  subject  of  tills  sentence. 

You  have  to  workout  when  words 
are  being  used  so  that  you  Have  to 
lliink  of  a Synonym,  and  when  they 


are  being  mentioned  So  dial  you 
have  to  think  of  the.  structure  o,f  the 
word  itself.  ' ' i 

A typica}  example  from  a recent 
crossword  by  Gordius  is:  “Lear  ’un- 
fortUliqtely  began  hjs  madness,  by 
lettiri# ‘it'gb  (5)."  The  ansWer1  \s 
"realm”.  . ’ ' .]  ; 

Most  clues  come  id  two  parts, 
one  to  provide  a definition  for  the 
solution  and  one  to  explain. .How  It  is 
made  up,  But  in  this  one' the  whole 
clue  points  to  the  solution  ifr  two  dif- 
ferent ways.  Qne'is  the  obvious 
sense  in  which  Lear  abandoned  hjs 
'country  when  he  became  mad.  The 
other  is  when  the  letters  qf  "Lear" 
are,  unfortunately,  mixed  up  (to 
make  “real")  and  combined  with  the 
beginning  of  madness  (“rn,r).  — - 
Donald  Baillie,  Penicuik,  Scotland 


I M MH&t  does  Hunible  pie  con- 
' If  If  si st  of,  and  Who  bokcd  the 
first  one? 
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Letter  from  Bangladesh  Adrienne  Thompson 

Ties  that  bind 


lalion  of  the  fish,  one  of  the  oldest 
known  animals  dating  from  250  mil- 
lion years  ago,  lias  declined  by  70 
percent. 

The  big  leaf  mahogany  is  made 
into  sought-after  furniture  for  the 
Western  market.  It  is  a slow-grow- 
ing hardwood  which  is  found  In  the 
Amazon  basin,  and  the  WWF  report 
estimates  that  ns  much  as  70  pur 
cent  of  the  trees  have  been  stripped 
out  of  some  forests. 

Shark  species  are  also  being  lilt, 
the  meat  now  being  used  in  upmar- 
ket restaurants  as  a cheaper  alterna- 
tive to  swordfish  and  fresh  tuna.  The 
amount  of  shark  imported  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Union  Increased  from  27,100 
tonnes  in  1980  to  42,000  in  1994. 

The  WWF  report  came  out  a 
week  before  the  10th  meeting  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Trade 
on  Endangered  Species  (Cites)  in 
Harare,  Zimbabwe. 


rHE  FIRST  Humble  pie  was 
baked  In  the  1060s  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  working  in  the  kitchens  of  a 
Norman  lord.  At  that  time  it  was 
called  "uinble  pie"  The  word  umble 
comes  from the  Latin  lumbuUts,  a 
small  loin,  and  was  the  term  used 
for  the  entrails' of  8 dfeer.  tyter  thje 
hunt  the  NormaH  lords  and  ladies 
fedsted  on  the  prime  (Juts  of  venison 
while  the  low'd'  orders  wer^  given 
the  umbles. : ■ ' " ' . ' ; ; S 

Today  to  eat  humble  pie' means 
humiliation  tb  remorse,  but 
’huipble's  origins  are  quite  different 
froni  hiimlljate,  whifh.  derives  from 
the  Latin  Jiitrrius,  meaning  earth  Or 
grqiind.  So  don't  make  your  en^rriy 
eat  humble  pie:  jiist  ' nsk  him  to 
grovel  in  the,  dirt.  -7-  Peter  Sharp, 
SneUs  Beach,  New  Zealand  ' T 


APART  trerri  January  1 what 
new  years  are  celebrated  an- 
nually.  and  whqt  astronomical  or 
'seosoilal  sigrt I R eftnee  db  they 
have? 


FOUR  DAYS  after  we  rclurncd 
to  Bangladesh  a thundery 
downpour  sluiced  off  the 
trees  and  cleaned  away  the  thick 
mixture  of  smog  and  dust.  The  wind 
swung  northward,  we  put  blankets 
back  on  to  beds  and  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  first  flowering  trees  of  the 
hot  weather  without  the  Inconve- 
nience of  the  heat.  People  don't 
believe  us  when  we  insist  that 
Bangladesh  is  beautiful.  In  our  town 
the  roads  may  be  rubbish-strewn, 
but  they're  lined  with  coconut  and 
date  pnlms  and  the  occasional  an- 
cient mango  tree.  Dazzling  king- 
fishers and  flamboyant  bronze 
bee-eaters  decorate  the  murky 
green  surfaces  of  our  many  ponds 
and  canals. 

We'd  forgotten  the  noises, 
though.  Our  first  morning  home  we 
were  disturbed  by  a discordant 
blend  of  bus  horns,  jangling  rick- 
shaw bells,  the  call  to  prayer  from  ill 
least  six  separate  mosques,  and  the 
duet  of  crow  and  ciiekuo  incessantly 
repeating  their  own  names  — K.iUJ 
Knk!  Kt i-el!  Kn-el!  — the  lormer  ;j>. 
harsh  as  the  latter  was  shrill. 

Our  neighbours  soon  came  t«i 
visit.  The  women  squalled  and  s;it 
on  my  veranda,  careful  ;il  all  tiun-s 
to  keep  their  heads  covered  with 
llie  tails  of  their  saris.  1'lir  gossip 
was  mostly  of  marriage,  weddings 
ami  divorces,  liaisons  and  deser 
linns.  Sharp-featured,  wall-eyed 
Fatima  asked  me:  “Have  you  licit  11 1 
the  good  news?  Yasmin  is  married. " 

But  that  didn't  seem  like  such 
good  news  to  me.  Yasmin  is  13.  I've 
known  her  since  she  was  six.  Mar 
tied?  Her  mother  came  to  sec  me.  1 
wailed  for  tier  to  tell  me  the  news. 
She  didn't,  lnslcnd  she  invited  me  to 
visit  them.  The  next  afternoon  1 fol- 
lowed her  tnll  teenage  son  along  tlu* 
main  rontl,  down  a brick-paved  side 
street  and  on  to  n muddy  truck 
marked  with  prints  of  gonts,  cows, 
dogs  and  liens,  as  well  us  humans. 

'flic  house,  n rented  one,  stood 
on  the  edge  of  town,  backing  on  to 
fields  nlrendy  green  with  young 
rice.  Built  or  sheets  of  tin  nailed  on 
to  n wooden  frame,  it  Imd  wooden 
shutters,  and  a mud  floor.  'Ilic  two 
rooms  were  small  but  looked  large 
and  bnre  hi  (he  absence  of  uny  furni- 
ture but  n bed,  a wire-fronted  cuiv- 
bonrd  and  n Utile  fable.  As  I entcivd, 
Yasmin  canto  up  and  hugged  nu» 
Ughtly  around  the  neck.  HhO  wore 


Members  o(  the  Baiun  rnith 

around  the  world  fix  tllplr  new 
year  according  to  thfr  astronomical 
equinox  on'  Marfch  21,  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  in  the  northern  liemi- 
sjlliere  and,  for  Baha'is;  n tirtie  for 
bofh  material  and  spiritual  rebirth. 

The  feiaiplc  calendar  all  dws  more 
variety  in  celebrating  rteW  ytar. 
Bdsed  on  liinal* ' months,  ^ving  a 
( y<Jar  of  35jt  days,  the  Islamic  new 
year 'cycles  slb'wly  through  the  sea- 
sons. The  Jewish'  oiid  .Chinese  new 
years  art  also  . based  "pn  kmijr 
mPi)ths  — although  topped  up.With 
exfra  months  at' Certain  ihtci^m  to 
bring  tlfom  back  Into the 
solar 1 calendar.'  DiWali,1'  the ' Hihdu 
Festival' of  Ll^ht,'  is  alsi  the  Hindu 
hevv  y^/ir  and  -pc:clirs  !'aiViniid  the 
newriiobn  tit  QPtobhYtit  November. 

The  bbgipnlng  of  the  yeaf*  ii sed  in 
the  West  srems  baririg  by  compari- 
son,' although  It  does  Appear  relfibly 


ar,tli^  same  season  eYehy  year.  But 
Uie  Eaatenl  prthodpx  cluirclies  still 
use  the  ’Julian  cal  ehdar  abd  'so  celp- 
brate  the  f if  st  tiny  of  January  thir- 


some  of  llie  murks  of  nmrriiigi*:  a 
spungled  "teei»"  in  the  centre  of  her 
forehead,  n gold  dm  In  around  her 
neck  nnd  20  or  so  cheap  bangles  mi 
each  thin  arm.  Hut  she  still  wore  the 
salwar  knmeoz  Imuscr  nnd  tunic  set 
of  girllioud,  not  u woman's  snri, 

I asked  her  about  her  marriage. 
She  told  me  it  wasn't  exactly  n 
marriage  but  an  engagement.  “He 
will  let  me  study  up  to  class  ten 
Then  he  will  take  me."  She  spoke 
quietly,  resignedly. 

*H u;y  usheifd  me  to  the  little 
table  nnd  brought  water,  brownish 
but  clean,  from  the  tube?  well.  A 
dozen  curious  faces  appeared  at  the 
windows,  but  my  hosts  closed  the 
shutters  against  diem  while  I ate: 
sweet  noodle  pudding  followed  t>y 
hot  rice,  with  well  spiced  but  chewy 
lumps  of  beef.  I ale  hugely  and  they 
exclaimed  over  the  snuilliwss  ut  my 
appetite.  When  I insisted  thai  1 
couldn't  manage  any  mail-  1 It  •> 
brought  me  an  empty  bowl  and 
water  in  a plastic  jug.  and  ! riiiM-d 
file  greasy  fingers  ol  mv  riglil  hand 

#7’  WASN'T  until  a eouplr  «\  dav- 
later  lliai  Yasiuin’s  nmihei  tried 
to  explain  the  at  lair  to  in*-  “I 
was  frightened  This  young  in.m  I1.1- 
luul  an  eye  on  Ynsuiin  lur  uionihs 
He  kepi  on  pi-sti-ring  us  in  let  him 

marry  her.  He  threatened  to  lake 
her  anyway  Well.  IVe  known  ii  1.. 
happen  — ;i  girl  alxlm  ted  <m  her 
way  to  school  and  raped.  1 dei  idi-d 
marriage  would  !«•  belter  limit  that 
After  all,  lie's  mil  such  <1  liad  man  lor 
H husband,  lie  does  have  a job  in 
I lie  biscuit  factory. 

“Anyway,"  sin*  concluded  defen- 
sively "wr  did  it  property-  I got  a 
legal  certificate  for  her.  It's  not  as  it 
I'm  letting  him  sleep  with  her.  lies 
promised  she  can  finish  her  school- 
ing up  to  class  ten.  Yasmin  says  I've 
ruined  her  life,  but  it's  not  fair.  I wns 
frightened  for  her.  It  wns  for  her 
sake." 

The;  following  day  I watched  Yas 
min's  little  sister,  Iti-year-uld  Sahun, 
dashing  about  witli  n borrowed  bad- 
minton nickel.  Seeing  me,  she  asked 
if  slie  could  conic  In  my  liouw  to 
collect  a pkve  of  embroidery  Yas 
min  left  with  uie  lust  year.  Of  course, 
but  tell  Yfltunln  to  come  too. 

Hnlina  looked  embarrassed.  No, 
her  big  sister  can't  come  to  see  me 
any  more.  A 11111  riled  woman  doesn't 
have  that  sort  of  freedom. 


teen  days  later.  — Gerald  Warren, 
J wati citft,  Hoiswatia 


Any  answers ? 

• ’ • • ! , - 1 *i  -i*  • 

l/l/HydoeH  It  ftMn|4- 
Vy  dale.n"  CoJl^i  Oxford, 

.arid  Houpd  tike  KMaudUi\H? 

Annd.Kf&fifel'SitQeitprirt 

/i  XlASKA  and  Hawaii  became . 
/TVatatca  of  tlie  US  states  only 
after  the  second  world  war.  What 
iVaft  ttifcty  soveVcigil  status  before 
/ AfcfCc mtti:  I Jin  clind. 

Buteitighatyiiitc ' ' • ■ ' ■ ‘ 

1/1  /Wn  different  kettle  br 
V v fish1”?  —-  Siete  Wood;  Min, ich, 
Gerinritiy'.  1 . 

‘^7  ‘-I — ;-J  ^ " -^1 — Lg 

An^etdihoefid  tpb  s'-martbcJ  M • 
wfepkiyOgiiardiEiti.cbJuk.  kixrirt  In' 
017 1/44171  -242;  OfiR'5'.  nr  por.t.  -i  l 
, tdnt6QUhrdlrihVVo«kty,  >'5l:ooiny- 
don  R6nd,  London  ; 
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Square 

dance 


THEATRE 


Michael  BUlIngton 


SEX  and  passion.  They  are 
natural  subjects  for  drama. 
But  they  are  also  tricky  to 
write  about. 

As  the  dramatist  hero  laments  in 
Stoppard's  The  Real  Thin#,  Loving 
and  being  loved  is  unliterary.  It's 
happiness  expressed  in  banality  and 
lust."  But  Patrick  Marber  gets 
around  the  problem  in  Closer'  at 
London's  Cottesloe  Theatre  .by 
dwelling  as  much  on  agony  and  de- 
ceit os  on  the  lineaments  of  gratified 
desire.  The  result  is  that  relatively 
rare  thing,  a good  second  play. 

In  his  highly  accomplished  first 
work,  Dealer's  Choice,  Marber 
showed  us  a group  of  male  sad- 
sacks  who  use  poker  as  an  escape 
from  real  life.  After  seeing  Closer, 
you  begin  to  understand  why.  Mar- 
ber seems  to  be  saying  that,  while 
we  pride  ourselves  on  being  cool 
and  sophisticated  about  human  rela- 
tionships, we  are  as  screwed  up  as 
ever,  In  particular,  men  and  women, 
however  honest  they  try  to  be.  re- 
main out  of  synch. 

Marber  makes  his  point  through 
four  characters  whose  lives  acciden- 
tally converge-  Dan,  who  writes  for 
a newspaper's  obits  page,  rescues  a 
tough  waif  called  Alice  from  a street 
crash.  They  fall  in  love  but  a year  or 
so  on,  Dan,  who  has  written  a clunk- 
ing first  novel,  goes  to  be  photo- 
graphed by  a sexy  snapper  named 
Anna  and  is  smitten,  initially 
spurned,  he  gets  his  revenge  by  set- 
ting up  a blind  date,  via  the  Internet, 
between  Anna  and  the  surgeon 
Larry,  who  briefly  examined  Alice 
after  her  accident  Having  cruelly 
played  the  role  of  a website  Cupid, 
Dan  finds  he  has  unwittingly  forged 
a real  alliance. 

What  follows  is  a crazy  sexual 
square  dance  In  which  partners  are 
constantly  swapped.  Dan  has  an  af- 
fair with  the  newly  married  Anna, 
while  the  bereft  Larry  seeks  Wb 


War  of  the  sexes  . . . Liza  Walker  and  Clive  Owen  in  Patrick  Marker's  Closer  photograph:  huqo  glenonninq 


revenge  via  Alice,  now  working  in  a 
posh,  hands-off  West  End  sex  club. 
But  what  Marber  conveys,  through 
all  the  jumps  in  time  and  serial  bed- 
hopping, is  the  extraordinary  physi- 
cal and  emotional  gulf  between  men 
and  women.  Anna  describes  how 
women  disclose  all  their  past  emo- 
tional freight  at  the  start  of  a rela- 
tionship. With  men,  she  claims,  it's 
a more  painful  process:  “A  great  big 
juggernaut  arrives  with  their  lug- 
gage— it  got  held  up." 

Marber  takes  no  sides  or  prison- 
ers In  tliis  candid,  scathing,  very 
modern  view  of  the  sex  war.  At  dif-  , 
ferent  times,  he  suggests,  we  are  all 
predators  and  victims.  But,  al- 
though he  shows  men  and  women 
behaving  equally  badly,  he  almost 
inevitably  writes  better  about  male 
torment.  The  most  romantic  charac- 
ter is  Alice,  the  tough  cookie  who, 
we  discover,  has  invented  herself. 
The  most  complex  is  Larry,  the 
working-class  surgeon  who  gets  to 
earn  a fortune  in  private  practice 
and  whose  pain  is  tangible. 

Marber  writes  well,  no  question. 
But  he  lacks  as  yet  an  ability  to  see 
sex  in  a broader  context  If  the  play 
seems  a bit  hermetic,  it  is  because 


Marber  only  fleetingly  relates  sex  to 
society.  He  is,  however,  a first-rate 
director  of  his  own  work.  As  in 
Dealer's  Choice,  he  casta  excel- 
lently. Liza  Walker,  as  Alice,  has  ex- 
actly the  right  mix  of  orphaned 
solitude  and  9treet-wise  smartness. 

The  men  are  equally  sharply  con- 
trasted. Clive  Owen  s Dan  has  a boy- 
ish helplessness  that  is  fatally 
attractive  to  women,  while  Ciaran 
Hinds’s  Larry  is  an  upwardly  mobile 
bruiser  whose  macho  bullishness  is 
secretly  scorned  by  bis  lovers.  It’s  a 
well-acted,  highly  satisfying  play 
that  touches  on  identity,  sex  and 
death,  truth  and  illusion.  But  what 
lingers  is  Marberis  sense  that,  how- 
ever much  they  fraternise,  men  and 
women  remain  forever  trapped  In- 
side their  own  skins. 

A Faustian  musical  about  base- 
ball? It  sounds  an  unlikely  winner 
but  Damn*  Yankees  at  London's 
Adelphl  Theatre  coasts  along  pleas- 
antly enough  thanks  to  the  upbeat 
numbers  by  Richard  Adler  and 
Jerry  Ross  and  a charming  perfor- 
mance by  Jerry  Lewis  as  a surpris- 
ingly dapper  old  devil.  Joe  Boyd,  a 
suburban  baseball  nut,  agrees  to 
sell  his  soul  to  the  Devil  provided 


the  no-hope  Washington  Senators 
can  beat  the  invincible  Yankees.  Ex- 
cept that  Joe,  who  is  instantly  trans- 
formed Into  a youthful  Babe  Ruth 
style  of  hero,  demands  an  escape 
clause  that  if  he  chooses  to  return  to 
home  and  hearth  on  the  eve  of  the 
season’s  grand  finale  the  deal  is  can- 
celled. 

Whoever  heard  of  a devil  agree- 
ing to  conditions?  But  one  has  to  re- 
member that  tiie  show  dates  from 
1955  and  is,  in  reality,  a hyinn  to  the 
conservative,  apple-pie  virtues  of 
Eisenhower's  America. 

Never  mind:  it  has  some  pleasant 
songs  and,  on  this  occasion,  Jerry 
Lewis  who  plays  the  Devil  as  a blaz- 
ered  smoothie  with  the  slightly  prim 
campne8s  of  Jack  Benny. 

It  is  a good  example  of  the  mid- 
dle-ranking, mid-fifties  American 
musical:  not  wildly  exciting  but 
harmlessly  pleasant.  What  lifts  it  out 
of  the  rut  is  Jerry  Lewfe,  who  both 
exudes  the  weathered  charm  of  an 
ageing  golf  pro  and  Invests  the  pro- 
ceedings with  just  the  right  degree 
of  irony  as  when  he  turns  to  the  au- 
dience, In  the  midst  of  some  vaude- 
villean  shtlck,  crying:  “What  a 
stupid  way  to  earn  a fortune!" 


Ever  get  that  sinking  feeling? 


TELEVISION 

Naney  Banka-Smith 


A LL  AT  SEA  (Channel  4) 
/A  was  the  maiden  voyage  of 
/ I Carnival  Destiny,  the 
biggest  cruise  liner  in  the  world. 
More  a brazen  hussy  than  a 
maiden,  Destiny  was  built  for 
fun,  fun,  fun. 

“We're  In  the  happiness  busi- 
ness . . . everything  here  makes 
Las  Vegas  look  like  baby  food.1* 

This",  said  the  girl  with  the 
amazing  wraparound  teeth,  “is 
the  karaoke  bar.  We  have  the 
microphones  right  at  the  table 
and,  when  you  initiate  the  feet 
that  you  are  ready  to  sing,  the 
piano  player  hits  you  with  a spot- 
light and  you  go  right  ahead  and 
start  to  sing  Feelings." 

I would  always  advise  you  to 
eschew  a ship  where  the  purser 
is  called  Cassandra.  A pleasant 
enough  woman  but  cursed  of 
God.  “The  problems  weVe  In- 
curred,” said  Cassandra,  “have 
been  mainly  plumbing,  electri- 
cal, air  conditioning,  noise  com- 


plaints . . Then  the  central 
computer  crashed. 

You  clung  to  die  humanity  of 
the  crew  as  to  driftwood. 

EJ*m  and  Nick,  a couple  of 
Irish  barmen  hoping  to  get 
lucky,  had  Invented  the  sweaty 
socks  test  “Just  throw  them 
egalnBt  the  wall  and,  if  they  don't 
stick,  you  get  another  day  or  two 
out  odf  them  at  least  If  they 
bounce  back,  four  days.” 

John,  the  cruise  director,  used 
to  be  a London  stockbroker.  (I 
don’t  know.  I didn't  like  to  ask.) 
He  had  been  ordered  to  employ 
an  accordionist  called,  he 
thought,  Googleburger.  An  accor- 
dion did  not  fit  into  any  of  the 
aforementioned  amblencea  but 
Googleburger  was  a friend  of  a 
friend  of  a rice-president 
Personally,  I was  sorry  we  never 
sow  the  man.  I haven’t  heard  an 
accordionist  since  John  Moloney 
("The  Angry  Accordion  Player”) 
appeared  in  the  Seven  Sisters 
Road  to  great  acclaim  with  Otiz 
Canneloni  (“He  Ties  Small  Dogs 
in  Knots”).  Hans,  the  stressed 
chef,  looked  as  if  he’d  already 


had  a stroke.  Would  nine  meals  a 
day  for 3,500  passengers  prove 
too  much,  you  worried  away. 

This  was  cruising  for  the  mil- 
lion, As  Mandy  fastened  Tom’s 
cufflinks,  he  said  touchingly:  “I 
bind  of  enjoy  getting  to  play 
dressing  up  because  we  don't 
get  to  do  it  that  often.”  Some 
might  have  expected  them  to 
choose  a quieter  honeymoon. 

AU  At  Sea  could  only  be  from 
Carlton  and  it  was.  1 once  saw  a 
reporter  approach  Rex 
Harrison.  “I’m  from  the  Daily 
Sketch,”  he  said.  “You’re  just 
the  sort  of  little  shit  who  would 
be,"  Bald  tile  star,  and  surged  on. 

If  you’d  rather  savour  solitude. 
Tracks  (BBC  2)  is  the  thing  for 
you.  A new  series  is  a sure  sign 
that  summer  Is  leumen  in,  lhude 
sing  cuccut  You  have  to  be  cuccu 
to  play.  You  could  creep  out  at 
night  and  watch  frogs  mating. 
('That  one’s  desperate.  He’s  try- 
ing to  grab  on  to  a couple  who 
are  already  at  It  This  one’s  gota 
toad.”) 

Oryou  could  search  for  amber 
in  the  teeth  of  a Cromer  gale. 


The  son 
who  soared 


OBITUARY 


Jeff  Buckley 


FEW  ROCK  business  careers 
began  more  tantalisinelv  than 


Amber  is  said  to  ward  off  lions, 
which  is  always  useful.  There  is  a 
Secret  Society  of  Amber  Hunters 
but  they  are  so  secret  they  re- 
fused to  appear  on  TV.  Well 
done,  lads.  Or  you  could  admire 
the  myriad  varieties  of  snowdrop 
upside-down.  To  appreciate  . , 
snowdrops  you  have  to  lie  down 
and  look  up.  The  ground  will  be 
damp.  Snowdrops  have  a sense 
of  humour.  Richard  Hobbs,  a 
galanthus  fen,  said:  ‘They  can 
appear  to  be  dead,  if  s so  cold. 
Then  they’ll  spring  backup  no 
bother  at  all  when  it  warms  up.” 

I know.  When  1 was  a small 
child,  I had  to  stand  on  tables 
and  entertain  the  grown-ups.  My 
party  piece  was: 

“Where  are  the  snowdrops?” 
Said  the  sun.  ' 

“Dead”  said  the  frost 
“Buried  and  lost” 

“A  foolish  answer"  said  the  sun. 
“They  do  not  die 
Asleep  they  lie. 

And  1 will  wake  them 
1,  the  sun. 


Into  the  light 
Clad  in  white 
Everyone.” 

I was  so  relieved  when  televi- 
sion came  in.  So,  of  course,  were 
my  audience. 


m began  more  tanlalisingly  than 
that  of  Jeff  Buckley,  who  has 
drowned  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
aged  30.  In  1991,  record  producer 
Hal  Willner,  known  for  assembling 
imaginative,  star-studded  tributes  to 
Charles  Mingus  and  Kurt  Weill,  pul 
together  a tribute  concert  for  Jeff's 
father,  Tim  Buckley,  at  St  Ann’s 
Church,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Tun 
had  died  of  a heroin  overdose  in 
1975,  aged  28,  but  his  early  death 
ignited  a slow-burning  musical  leg- 
end. It  was  founded  on  his  recorded 
legacy  in  which  soul,  blues  and  jazz 
influences  mingled  freely,  the 
process  stirred  by  his  arrestingly 
elastic  vocal  style. 

His  son  Jeff,  born  in  California 
during  Tim's  brief  marriage  to 
Panama-born  Mary  Guibert,  had 
always  been  ambivalent  about  his 
father.  Tim  left  Mary  when  Jeff  was 
six  months  old,  and  his  son  was 
brought  up  by  his  mother  and  step- 
father during  a peripatetic  child- 
hood. "My  childhood  was  pretty 
much  marijuana  and  rock  'n'  roll," 
Jeff  recalled. 

His  decision  to  participate  in  Win- 
ner’s tribute  event  launched  Buck- 
ley  Junior  as  a new  phenomenon  on 
the  New  York  music  scene,  and 
simultaneously  affirmed  his  quasi- 
inythic  credentials,  particularly 
when  he  performed  his  father's 
song  "Once  1 Was".  “It  bothered  me 
that  I hadn’t  been  to  his  funeral,  that 
I've  never  been  able  to  tell  him  any- 
thing," said  Jeff.  "I  used  that  show 
to  pay  my  last  respects.” 

Tlius  launched  in  public,  Buckley 
began  performing  at  small  Manhat- 
tan clubs  where  record  company 
executives  and  A&R  men  were  soon 
arriving  by  the  limo-full,  waving 
chequebooks.  His  remarkable  voice 
(his  most  obvious  inheritance  from 
his  father)  and  movie-star  looks  left 
nobody  in  doubt  that  he  was  a star 
jn  the  making,  though  the  ecleti- 
dsm  of  his  shows  confused  some 
listeners.  Buckley  would  pluck 
songs  out  of  the  air  as  the  mood 
took  him.  It  might  be  something 
Van  Morrison,  the  Hollies  or  Big 
Star,  or  a time  made  famous  by  Nina 
Simone  or  Mahalla  Jackson. 

With  a hipple-esquc  suspicion  oi 
large  corporations,  lie  turned  down 
several  deals  before  signing  Mtn 
Columbia  at  the  end  of  1992.  The 
disc  was  released  In  1994  to  instan 
critical  adulaHon.  The  music  was  a 
cornucopia  of  rockers,  ballada, 
hymns  and  even  a bold  rendition  o 
Benjamin  Britten’s  Corpus  Chriau 
Carol  — by  no  means  standard  row 
'n*  roll  fare.  His  voice  was  wild,  pas- 
sionate and  sensual.  His  music  wa9 
bursting  with  hidden  depths  ana  in- 
finite potential. 

Buckley’s  inquisitiveness  and  mu- 
sical ambition  earned  him  accep- 
tance across  a broad  spectrum  « 
fellow  performers.  Elvis  Coste* 
brought  him  over  in  1995  to 

form  at  London's  Meltdown  Festi- 
val, and  lost  year  he  featured^1 1 
Patti  Smith’s  cqmeback  album. 
Gone  Again.  He  was  also  a fan  o 
Eastern  music,  particularly 
lamic  devotional  Qawwali  songs 
Nusrat  Fateh  All  Khan.  ■ , 


Adam  Sweating 


Jeff  Buckley,  rock  singer,  born 
August  1 , 1966;  died  May 
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On  a freeway  to  sex,  death  and  nihilism 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

CRASH  starts  with  three  sim- 
ulated sex  scenes  in  rapid 
succession  and  ends  with  an- 
other. There  are  plenty  more  in  be- 
tween. But  it  isn't  the  sex  so  much 
as  its  setting  that  has  frightened  tiie 
good  burghers  of  London's  West- 
minster City  Council.  Dammit,  one 
of  the  bouts  involves  someone  in 
callipers. 

Perhaps  it  is  understandable, 
since  the  film  suggests  that  tiie  car 
crash  is,  in  the  words  of  Elias 
Koteas's  Vaughan  "a  fertilising 
rather  than  destructive  event  — a 
liberation  of  sexual  energy  that 
mediates  the  sexuality  of  those  who 
have  died  with  an  intensify  impossi- 
ble in  any  other  form". 

Westminster  Council  has  replied 
to  this  eyebrow-raising  if  not  mind- 
boggling  Incitement,  as  other  local 
authorities  will,  by  banning  David 
Cronenberg's  film,  culled  with  some 
faithfulness  from  the  pages  of  J G 
Ballard’s  unbanned  novella  (which 
never  intended  to  approve  of  such 
rentiments,  even  if  it  expressed 
them  with  some  eloquence). 

That  this  is  a bad  mistake,  only 
likely  to  encourage  more  to  seek 
out  the  film  than  would  otherwise 
have  done  so,  seems  self-evident, 
especially  when  the  censor  has 
granted  it  an  18  certificate  without 
cuta  after  so  much  debate  and  re- 
search. It  is  also  self-evident  that  tiie 


ban  Implies  that  books  are  all  right, 
since  they  are  read  by  tiie  middle 
classes  who  can  cope,  but  that 
movies  are  visited  by  riff-raff  who 
might  go  straight  to  the  nearest 
motorway  and  rape  a Fiesta. 

It  reminds  me  of  an  occasion 
years  ago  when  I was  summoned  as 
an  “expert  witness”  to  defend  a porn 
film  at  tiie  Old  Bailey.  “Mr  Mal- 
colm,” said  the  learned  judge,  "with 
your  expertise  in  this  field,  could 
yon  tell  us  what  sort  of  people  watch 
these  films?"  To  my  eternal  shame, 
I bit  back  the  comment  that  in- 
stantly sprang  to  mind,  which  was: 
“People  like  you,  m’lud." 

Despite  my  cowardice,  we  won 
the  case  — the  method  being  to 
make  the  jury  laugh  enough  to 
throw  it  out  Would  that  someone 
had  a sense  of  humour  about  Crash 
— a serious,  literate,  well-made  and 
daringly  acted  film  which  could 
benefit  from  a smidgen  of  irony  or 
humour.  Its  problem  is  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  it  sets  about  its  task 
of  shocking  us  into  an  appreciation 
of  the  way  the  car,  among  other 
20th  century  technological  marvels, 
has  influenced  both  our  way  of  life 
and  our  psyches.  This  i9  the  book  of 
a moralist  interpreted  by  a film- 
maker who  agrees  with  him. 

The  earnestness  is  palpable  as  a 
bored  producer  of  TV  commercials, 
impishly  called  James  G Ballard 
(James  Spader),  and  his  wife  (Debo- 
rah Kara  Unger)  set  about  refresh- 
ing their  sexual  appetites  at  a 
recreation  of  James  Dean  and  Jayne 


Mansfield's  fatal  accidents.  This  has 
been  organised  by  the  mysterious 
autophtliac  Vaughan.  Meanwhile 
James  has  had  an  accident  of  his 
own  involving  Holly  Hunter's  sexy 
Dr  Remington. 

Cronenberg,  eschewing  the  more 
open  style  with  which  he  usually 
jolts  us,  calmly  shows  the  obses- 
sions developing  and  deepening  as 
if  his  mind  is  enclosed  in  an  Ice-box. 

The  result,  oddly  enough,  is  sti- 
fling and  largely  lacking  in  emotion. 
Even  the  evil  Vaughan  is  a one- 
dimensional character.  We  ail  know 
the  correlation  between  sex  and 
death  as  expressed  in  “le  petit 
mort",  the  French  definition  of  the 
orgasm.  But  the  film  is  the  opposite 
of  orgasmic,  however  many  times 
its  characters  come. 

# HAT  CRASH  Is  an  intriguing 
/ film  is  beyond  doubt  — there 
/ i9  a glimmer  of  truth  behind 
its  pessimism.  And  the  fact  that  it  is 
cool  rather  than  hot  in  one  way  pro- 
vides further  food  for  thought.  But 
it  make9  for  a dull  film  noth  with- 
standing its  subject  matter,  and  one 
that  could  easily  be  described  as 
pornographic  or  obscene  by  those 
unable  to  divine  its  purposes,  and 
who  mistakenly  regard  it  as  an  open 
celebration  of  sex  and  death. 

The  problem  has  always  been 
that  sincere  films  dealing  with  auda- 
cious subject  matter  are  considered 
more  dangerous  than  bad  ones. 
Crash  is  palpably  sincere  and  made 
by  a reputable  film-maker  from  tiie 


work  of  a distinguished  writer.  For 
some,  that  rules  it  completely  out  of 
court,  not  only  for  them  but  nil  of  iih. 
It's  a pity,  but  rather  more  will  be 
bored  than  excited  or  shocked.  Hint 
is  its  failure. 

Luc  Besson’s  The  Fifth  Element 
is  science  fiction  gone  nuts,  with 
23rd  century  New  York  looking  like 
tiie  comic-book  dream  sc  apes  of 
Moebius  and  Jenn-Claude  Mczidres 
and  costumes  by  Jean  Paul  Gaultier 
that  look  as  if  they've  been  made  for 
a particularly  outrt  charily  bnll. 

It  has  Bruce  Willis  as  a flying  cab- 
driver  buzzing  about  in  the  air 
above  tiie  New  York  smog  and  find- 
ing himself  in  thrall  to  Milla 
Jovovich’s  waif.  She,  in  turn,  has 
something  to  do  until  finding  the 
fifth  element  that  will,  together  with 
the  other  four,  save  the  world  from 
Gary  Oldman  (the  evil  Zorg).  Ian 
Holm  also  appears  as  Father  Cor- 
nelius, a constipated  prophet. 

The  rest  of  the  plot  is  almost  com- 
pletely indecipherable,  but  contains 
set-pieces  of  such  absurdity  dial  the 
film  may  well  become  a cult.  The 
makers  hope  it  will  do  for  science 
fiction  what  Blade  Runner  did  years 
ago.  But  it  doesn't  live  in  the  same 
universe  as  Ridley  Scott's  film,  even 
if  it  occasionally  manages  to  sur- 
prise a cynic  such  as  myself. 

The  Finnish  director  Aki  Knuris- 
maki,  one  of  die  great  free  spirits  of 
the  European  cinema,  has  seldom 
had  much  luck  in  Britain.  But  |>er- 
haps  his  Drifting  Clouds  will  put 
things  right  This  is  a minimalist 
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melancholic  and  surprisingly  runny 
comedy,  pitched,  according  to 
Kmirismnki,  somewhere  between 
Capra's  It's  A Wonderful  l ife  anti  l>c 
Sica’s  Bicycle  Tliieves. 

As  usual.  KnurisiiuiUi  is  having  us 
on  u hit.  hut  in  the  process  his 
downtrodden  married  couple  (Kali 
Outineu  ami  Knri  Vaanuiien)  — 
struggling  lo  survive  the  economic 
depiTssion  that  hit  Finland  like  a 
treble  vodka  — triumph  against  the 
odds  by  opening  a restaurant  and 
attracting  a set  of  customers  as 
mourn fui  as  themselves. 

Kmirismnki  is  worth  seeing  be- 
cause nobody  makes  films  like  his. 
They  inhabit  a world  that  mirrors 
ours  will)  a sometimes  perfect  sim- 
plicity. 

Nancy  Modeler's  A five  mul 
Kicking  is  written  by  Marlin  Slier 
man  and  sounds  as  if  it  is  based  <m  a 
play.  It’s  not,  but  iL  has  a good  ex- 
cuse for  being  theatrical  in  tone, 
since  it  tells  the  story  of  a dancer 
(Jason  Fleinyng)  who,  having  lust  a 
partner  to  Aids,  lias  to  come  to 
terms  with  that  tragedy  and  his  own 
HIV-positive  status. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  in  the 
theatre  will  recognise  the  charac- 
ters on  display,  right  down  to 
Dorothy  Tulin’s  highly  eccentric 
founder.  And  the  gay  relationship 
between  the  young  dancer  and 
Antony  Siler’s  shy  clubber,  which 
steadies  him  c-niotiotiaNy.  is  also 
handled  with  considerable  tact  and 
understanding, 

Heinyng  and  Slier  are  the  star 
turns  in  a movie  (lint  is  both  watch- 
able  and  moving,  even  if  it  falls  into 
the  by  now  well-worn  category  of 
gay  suffering. 
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Writing  on  thin  ice 


Christina  Patterson 

Skating  To  Antarctica 
by  Jenny  Disk!  < 

Grants 250pp  £14.99 

THERE  are  not  many  novelists 
who  would  make  a serious 
request  to  be  writer  m resi- 
dence in  Antarctica.  But  then  there 
are  not  many  novelists  like  Jenny 
Diski.  If  there  was  ever  any  doubt 
that  Diski's  masterful  portrayal  of 
isolation,  depression  and  despair 
was  rooted  in  personal  experience, 
it  is  firmly  dispelled  by  this,  her  first 
work  of  non-fiction.  Readers  of  the 
London  Review  of  Books,  to  which 
Dtskl  i9  a regular  contributor,  will 
be  aware  of  some  of  the  horrific 
facts  about  her  childhood.  The 
fuller  story,  revealed  in  glimpses 
throughout  this  narrative,  is  even 
mo re  grim.  As  a child,  “Jennifer” 
would  say  “please”  a hundred  times 
before  going  to  bed,  in  the  hope  of 
divine  intervention  in  the  fierce 
fights  between  her  con-man  father 
and  dangerously  neurotic  mother.  If 
she  miscounted,  it  didn’t  work.  It 
didn't  work  anyway.  Eventually,  “the 
money,  the  credit  and  my  father  all 
ran  out  for  good  and  at  the  same 
time".  Diski  and  her  mother  were 
left  waiting  for  the  bailiffs. 

To  relieve  the  monotony,  her 
mother  would  throw  hysterical 
screaming  fits  and  tramp  the  streets 
with  her  daughter.  She  would  also 
keep  a knife  in  her  handbag  in  the 
hope  of  bumping  into  her  husband. 
He  managed  to  escape  a chance  en- 
counter at  Tottenham  Court  Road 
T\ibe  station,  but  years  later  con- 
cluded a lunch  with  his  daughter  by 
handing  her  a letter.  "By  the  time  you 
read  this,”  his  suicide  note  began,  but 
by  teatime  he  had  changed  his  mind. 

During  her  mother's  frequent 
spells  in  the  "loony  bin”,  Diski  sam- 
pled an  array  of  domestic  arrange- 
ments, from  a bedsit  with  her  father 
to  foster  families,  progressive 
boarding  schools  and  other  creative 
solutions  from  the  social  services.  It 
is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Diski 
should  see  her  mother’s  disappear- 
ance, after  her  father’s  death  and 
one  final,  histrionic  scene  in  Cam- 
den library,  ns  "the  one  truly  gener- 
ous act”  of  her  life.  Not  surprising, 
either,  that  after  such  a childhood 
she  should  long  for  “a  place  of 
safety,  a white  oblivion”. 

The  desire  still  fuels  her  fan- 
tasies: “I  wanted  white  and  ice  as  far 


as  the  eye  could  see,  and  I wanted  it 
in  the  one  place  In  the  world  that 
was  uninhabited.”  Diski's  request  to 
the  British  Antarctic  Survey  for  a 
residency  is  not  granted.  Instead, 
she  sees  an  ad  in  the  paper  for 
"Antarctica  — the  cruise  of  a life- 
time”, and  books  herself  a holiday . 

Disld's  joyful  anticipation  of  her 
fantasy  journey  is  interrupted  by  an 
announcement  from  her  18-year-old 
daughter,  Chtoe,  who  is  determined 
to  find  out  what  happened  to  the 
grandmother  she  has  never  met 
The  journey  towards  ice  was  al- 
ways going  to  carry  fairly  weighty 
metaphorical  significance,  but  this  is 
reinforced  at  several  levels.  As  a 
small  child,  Diski  was  taken  regu- 
larly to  the  ice  rink  by  her  mother, 
who  thought  it  would  be  glamorous 
to  be  the  mother  of  an  ice  princess. 
“What  she  got,”  Disk!  observes, 
“was  an  ice  maldeh  of  another  kind 
altogether."  "Cold1*  and  "chilling'’  are 
words  often  used  about  the  narrative 
voice  in  her  fiction;  well-meaning 
friends  remark  on  her  coolness  and 
even  her  doctor  tells  her  “You’ve 
never  dealt  with  your  deprivation 
and  despair."  Diski’s  response  is:  "I 
do,  in  my  own  way.  I deal  with  it  all 
the  time  and  quite  well.” 

/AT  FACT.  Diski’s  arguments  with 
conventional  psychoanalytical 
thought,  woven  between  ac- 
counts of  the  journey,  memories  of 
childhood  and  conversations  with 
her  daughter  are  the  most  fascinat- 
ing elements  of  this  book.  Her  mus- 
ings  about  memory  and  the  psyche 
are  Interspersed  with  acerbic  obser- 
vations of  her  fellow  passengers, 
glimpses  of  penguins  and  elephant 
seals  and  retreats  to  the  calm  and 
whiteness  of  her  cabin.  On  the 
brink  of  fulfilling  her  fantasy,  she 
develops  what  she  acknowledges 
might  be  a psychosomatic  illness 
and  wonders,  coolly,  if  "I  was  going 
to  prevent  myself  from  landing  on 
Antarctica".  She  concludes  that  it 
doesn't  matter.  "It’s  not  the  arriving 
but  the  not-arrlving  . . . it's  not  the 
seeing  of  the  whales,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  choosing  not  to  see  them. . ." 

Skating  To  Antarctica  proves  that 
"there  arte  infinite  ways  of  telling  the 
truth,  including  fiction,  nnd  infinite 
ways  of  evadiiig  the  truth,  including 
nan-fiction".  ; 

If  you  would  like  to  order  this  book 
at  a special  price  of  £10.99  contact 
Books  @ The  Guardian  Weekly 


Rose  Tremain . . . voracious  curiosity  about  the  world 

Missing  Valentina 


Sylvia  Brownrlgg 

The  Way  I Found  Her 
by  Rose  Tremain 

Slnclalr-Stevanson  362pp  £15.99 

f— ) OSE  TREMAIN  has  chosen  a 
I— < precocious  13-year-old  — 

/ I Lewis  Little  — as  her  narra- 
tor for  this  tale  of  9ummer  love  in 
Paris.  It’s  a rather  well-worn  situa-  i 
don.  perhaps,  but  in  Tremain's  I 
hands  it  is  worked  up  into  some- 
thing enchanting. 

This  is  partly  a consequence  of 
how  deep  we  get  into  Lewis’s  con- 
sciousness. In  tiie  past,  Tremain  has 
often  shown  an  uncanny  ability  to 
bring  children’s  complicated  mind9 
to  life  But  chess-playing,  French- 
speaking  Lewis  is  something  else.  He 
finds  everything  is  interesting:  tales 
of  the  siege  of  Leningrad,  the  me- 
dieval notion  of  time,  how  roofs  are 
built ...  In  him,  Tremain  has  found  a 
character  whose  voracious  curiosity 
about  the  world  matches  her  own. 

Lewis  is  spending  the  summer  in 
Paris  with  his  mother  Alice,  who  is 
translating  the  latest  medieval  ro- 
mance from  bestselling  author 
Valentina  Gavrilovich.  The  English 
publishers  are  in  such  a hurry  for  it 
that  Alice  and  Lewis  are  living  in  the 
author’s  luxurious  flat  so  she  can 
translate  Valentina’s  work  simulta- 


neously. They  have  left  father  Hugh 
behind  in  Devon  to  fulfil  his  own  se- 
cret summer  ambition  — building  a 
hut  in  the  garden  for  Alice,  a loving 
project  that  Lewis  knows,  with  the 
pity  a child  feels  for  a hapless  par- 
ent, is  doomed  to  failure. 

Lewis  himself  is  at  an  age  where 
he’s  on  the  cusp  of  irrevocable 
change,  and  he  suspc-cts  Paris  will 
provide  it.  Early  on  he  takes  a walk 
with  Alice  in  the  Jardln  tics  Plantes 
and  foresees  that  "I’ve  stepped  so 
far  out  of  my  normal  life,  1 may 
never  get  back  to  it".  With  deft 
comedy  Tremain  captures  his  ado- 
lescent preoccupations  — mastur- 
bation; eating;  age.  Lewis  is  aware 
that  at  times,  for  instance  in  a sum- 
mer hat  his  grandmother  gave  him, 
he  looks  a puny  ten;  while  at  an- 
other moment  his  reflection  in  a 
cafe  window  shows  him  a "cool  six- 
teen". At  moments  of  crisfa,  lie  still 
feels  a nostalgic  longing  for  the 
companionship  of  Elroy  — his  Ac- 
tion Man  doll  left  behind  in  Devon. 

In  the  book’s  first  section,  Lewis 
is  mostly  learning  about  the  world. 
He  learns  "that  women's  lipsticks 
have  names  . . . that  Russians  enl 
real  bread  in  churches . . , that  Yves 
Montand  used  to  be  Valentina’s 
favourite  singer  and  that  1 had  be- 
come her  favourite  lover  in  my 
mind".  His  most  treasured  know- 
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ledge  comes  from  the  vibrant  and 
affectionate  Valentina,  who’s  41,  for 
whom  he  develops  an  eager  passion 
during  their  evening  sessions,  when 
she  helps  him  translate  Alain- 
Fournier's  Le  Grand  Meaulnes. 

Lewis's  other  teachers  include  Di- 
dier.  the  existentialist  roofer  work- 
ing on  top  of  his  attic  room;  Babba, 
Valentina's  maid  from  Benin; 
Moinel.  the  tangerine-haired  gay 
neighbour;  and  Valentino's  Irish  set- 
ter. Sergei,  who  is  Lewis's  glam- 
orous escort  around  Parisian  si  reels 
and  parks.  "If  you're  out  with  Sergei 
in  a smart  city,  it's  like  you’re  Arthur 
Miller  and  Sergei’s  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe," Lewis  notes. 

Then  Valentina  disappears.  Ini- 
tially the  mystery  of  her  where- 
abouts has  a playful,  literary  quality: 
Lewis  uses  1-e  Grand  Meaulnes  and 
Crime  And  Punishment  to  give  him 
clues  about,  how  to  search  for  her. 
But  he  is  the  first  to  understand 
she’s  been  kidnapped,  and  the  com- 
bination of  Ins  love  of  solving  prob- 
lems nnd  his  love  for  Valentina 
herself  means  he  will  not  9top  his 
quest,  until  he  finds  her. 

One  of  TYemnin’s  many  artful 
touches  is  that  none  of  the  adults  — 
least  of  all  Alice,  who’s  distracted  by 
her  own  carryings-on  with  Didier  — - 
has  nny  comprehension  of  the  depth 
of  Lewis's  love  and  determination. 
For  the  render,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  them  — and  when  Lewis  dis- 
covers Valentina  the  reunion  is  very 
moving  indued. 


Language  that  conquered  the  world 


Robert  McCrum 

English  as  a Global  Language 
by  David  Crystal 
Cambridge  T5Qpp  £12.95 

/F,  //V  1597,  you  had  stopped 
someone  in  Cheapside.  say,  or 
Pudding  Lane,  and  told  him,  or  her, 
that  400  years  lienee  the  language 
of  your  conversation  was  going  to 
become  the  most  widely  recognised 
on  die  planet,  a global  phenomenon 
of  extraordinary  international  con- 
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sequence,  your  interlocutor  would 
very  likely  have  said  you  were 
bonkers. 

The  rise  of  English  is  a remark-, 
able  and  oft-told  tale,  and  it  is  the 
virtue  of  this  attractively  short  book 
that  Professor  Crystal  should  con- 
fine his  narrative  of  the  story's 
salient  features  to  one  succinct 
chapter.  It  is  certainty  quite  a 
theme.  When  Julius  Caesar, landed 
in  Britain  ntore  than  2,000  years 
ago,  English  did  not  exist.  Five  hun- 
dred years  later,  English,  virtually 
incomprehensible  to  modern  ears, 
was  probably  spoken  by  about  as 
few  people  as  currently  speak 
Cherokee.  About  1,000  years  later, 
at  the  eiid  of  the  16th  century,  and 
after  the  Conquest*  the  Reformation1 
and  the  arrival  of  commercial  print- 
ing technology,  English  was  the  na- 
tive speech  of  between  5 million  and 
7 million  English  persons.  Even 
then,  it  was,  in  the  words. of  a con- 


temporary, “of  small  reatch,  it 
stretcheth  ho  further  than  this  Uand 
of  ours,  naie  not  there  over  all". 

And  yet  now  look  at  it.  As  the  sec- 
ond millennium  approaches,  Eng- 
lish is  more  widely  scattered,  more 
widely  spoken  and  written  than  any 
other  language  has  ever  been.  Ac- 
cording to  Crystal,  whose  efforts  as 
a'  statistician  almost  rival  his 
. diligence  ■ as  a linguist,  about 
'2,090,000,600  people  (well  over  a 
third  of  the  world’s  population)  are, 
as  he  puts  It  “routinely  exposed  to 
English”.  , 

So  what  happened?  Someone 
once  said  that  a language  is  a dialect 
with  an  army  and  a navy.  In  the  sim- 
plest possible  terms,  one  interna- 
tional empire  (the  British),  based, 
legally,’ ' commercially  and  educa- 
tionally on  the  English  language, 
was  succeeded  by  another  (the 
American),  which  shared  virtually 
the  same  linguistic  heritage.  . 


Of  course,  it's  not  quite  that  sim- 
ple, and,  for  lay  readers,  tiie  most 
valuable  part  of  Crystal’s  study  is 
the  section  devoted  to  a 9peedy 
analysis  of  the  cultural  underpin- 
ning of  this  global  reach,  notably 
the  influence  of  broadcasting,  press, 
advertising,  popular  music  and  what 
he  rather  quaintly  calls  "motion  pic- 
tures". 

He  is  also  up-to-date  and  informa- 
tive in  his  identification  of  the 
(largely  American)  World  Wide, 
Web  as  a powerful  re  inforcer  of 
American  cultural  and  linguistic 
dominance.  But  when  he  cqmes  to 
address  the  vital  question;  why  is 
English  a world  language?,  he  does 
nqt  do.  much  better  than  to  state,  "It 
fa  a language  which  has  repeatedly 
found  Itself  In  the  right  plare  at  the 
'right  Ume”  which  fa  fine  as  far  as  it 
goes.  . ' - 

But  what  does  the  future  hold? 
Will  English,  like  Latin,  fragment 
Into  mutually  unintelligible  lan- 
guages in  the  way  that’s  been  pre- 
dicted now  for  a century  and  more? 


Having  acknowledged  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fed-called  New  Eng-, 
llshes,  his  conclusion  is  not  exactly 
ringing,  but  it  is,  in  its  own  way, 
provocative*.  “U  may  be,”  Crystal; 
writes,  "that  English,  in  some  shape 
or  form,  will  find  itself  in  the  service 
of  tiie  world  community  for  ever. 
English  as  a Global  Language  Is; 
likewise  tremendously  serviceable. 
Its  style  is  clear  but  not  crystalline; ; 
it  instructs  but  does  not  exactly; 
. sparkle.  It  should  prove  useful  to  ■ 
teachers  of  English  as  a foreign  lan- 
guage, and  reassure  those  who  are, 
afraid  that  the  language  is  going  to- 
the  dogs. 
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Vietnam’s  victims  of  victory 


John  Pllger 


Vietnam:  Anatomy  of  a Peace 
by  Gabriel  Kolko 

Routledge  200 pp  E35hbk  £10.99pbk 


■ m M HEN  I returned  to  Viet- 
l#|#  nam  two  years  ago,  Hanoi 
W W presented  a strange  hy- 
brid. The  Odeon  arcades,  the 
avenues  and  villas  and  the  replica  of 
the  Paris  Opera,  in  which  the  French 
colons  amused  themselves  with 
Berlioz  and  Bizet,  were  only  slightly 
more  decrepit  In  the  crowded  Old 
Quarter  little  had  changed:  beneath 
the  slate-grey  skies  diminutive 
houses  huddled  over  open  drains  in 
crooked  sheets  and  the  air  was 
thick  with  the  sweet-smelling 
smoke  of  wood-burning  braziers. 

1 visited  Mrs  Thai  Thl  Tin,  now  in 
her  eighties,  a survivor  of  the  B-52 
bombers  Nixon  and  Kissinger  sent 
in  1972.  Her  life  exemplified  the 
epic  suffering,  sacrifice  and  courage 
of  the  Vietnamese.  She  lost  five  of 
her  eight  children.  Her  eldest  Lom, 
died  at  the  Battle  of  Dien  Bien  Phu 
in  1954,  which  was  decisive  in  dri- 
ving the  French  out  of  Indochina. 
Her  next  son,  Khan,  was  killed 
shortly  afterwards  in  tiie  liberation 
of  Hanoi.  Her  husband,  a doctor  in 
Ho  Chi  Minh’s  resistance,  was 
killed  evacuating  the  wounded.  Her 
youngest,  Luong,  went  missing  in 
action  in  1967  in  the  war  against  tiie 
US:  one  of 300.000  Vietnamese  MLAs. 

Rising  above  her  tiny  courtyard 
were  new,  threatening  symbols  in 
the  form  of  some  of  the  ugliest 
buildings  on  earth.  In  them  reside 
the  field  commands  of  corporate 
Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore, 
the  United  States  and  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  World  Bank  and 
the  IMF.  As  one  American  banker 


Clutching  to  values  in  peril ...  a Buddhist  monk  in  Vietnam 


put  it*  “The  circus  is  back  in  town." 

Marlboro  and  Dunhill  are  fight- 
ing over  Hanoi.  Meanwhile  the  dol- 
lar has  taken  over  from  tiie 
Vietnamese  dong,  giving  the  US  Re- 
serve Bank  effective  control  of  the 
flow  of  currency.  Japan  controls  con- 
sumer lending,  Singapore  domi- 
nates property.  Taiwan  and  Korea 
the  "tax  holiday”  sweatshops. 

It  is  as  if,  observes  the  historian 
Gabriel  Kolko,  the  Vietnamese  nre 
finally  being  granted  membership 
of  the  “international  community"  as 
long  as  they  first  create  a society 
based  on  divisions  of  wealth  and 
poverty,  and  exploited  labour:  a so- 
ciety in  which  achievements  in 
health  and  education  are  no  longer 
valued,  the  kind  of  foreign-imposed 
system  they  sacrificed  so  much  to 
get  rid  of.  The  longest  war  this  cen- 


Rosaries  and  manacles 


Elizabeth  Young 

Impossible  Saints 
by  Mlchdle  Roberts 
Little,  Brown  3QBpp  £1 4.99 

Highly  ambitious, 

Impossible  Saints  is  the 
novel  towards  which  ol)  Michele 
Roberts’s  previous  work  has 
tended.  It  involves  a remarkable, 
complex  Interweaving  of  all  her 
major  themes  — language  and 
creativity,  feminism,  Catholicism 
mid  a luxuriantly  sensual  re- 
sponse to  the  natural  world. 

We  follow  the  story  of 
Josephine,  who  1b  Ironically 
decreed  a saint  for  ail  tiie  wrong 
reasons  at  around  tiie  time  of  the 
inquisition.  A saint  she  may 
have  been,  but  not  a Catholic 
toe.  Her  status  in  tiie  Church  is 
achieved  by  her  adept  duplicity 
in  the  face  of  threatened  torture 
jw  a heretic.  Josephine  spends 
20  years  as  a nun,  loses  her  faith 
tod  samples  the  joys  of  carnal- 
ly- She  envisages  a community 
which  will  secretly  cater  for  the 
tontradictory,  forbidden  needs 
real  women  but  dies  before 
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tury,  wrote  Kolko  in  the  postscript 
to  his  superb  Anatomy  Of  A War, 
has  finally  ended  in  "the  defeat  of  all 
who  fought  in  it  — and  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  modern  history". 

Few  like  Kolko  have  raised  the 
alarm.  In  his  new  book.  Vietnam: 
Anatomy  Of  A Peace,  he  reserves 
his  anger  for  the  Communist  Parly 
leadership  who  “forgot  their  own 
history"  and  embraced  what  they 
disingenuously  call  “market  social- 
ism”. He  charts  the  party’s  retreat, 
since  1986,  before  the  forces  of 
‘‘globalisation";  the  destruction  of  a 
relatively  egalitarian  society  and  the 
imposition  of  the  Western  system  of 
economic  class  and  of  brutal  divi- 
sions greater  than  Thatcherite 
Britain's;  the  demise  of  a proud 
health  system  that  now  ranks  with 
Bangladesh;  the  privatising  of  an 


education  system  that  produced  a 
literacy  rate  of  90  per  cent  and  now 
dances  to  World  Bank/IMF  de- 
mands for  a “flexible"  labour  force. 

Those  wishing  lo  follow  the  logi- 
cal global  path  of  the  deity  espoused 
by  Gordon  Brown's  New  Thatch- 
erism should  rend  (his  fine  book  by 
one  of  tiie  wisest  Independent 
chroniclers  of  the  century.  At  war 
for  30  years,  isolated  for  10,  the 
heirs  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  desperate  to 
break  the  American-led  economic 
blockade,  declared  a policy  of  dot 
moi,  meaning  “renovation11.  With 
Reagan  and  Thatcher  ascendant, 
their  timing  could  not  have  been 
worse.  Or  perhaps,  as  Kolko  sug- 
gests, they  were  nationalists  Tirol 
and  never  all  that  communist. 

Certainly,  they  could  never  match 
the  ideological  zeal  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, then  and  now.  Or  perliaps, 
says  Kolko,  “the  dilemma  facing  all 
revolutionaries  is  that  their  talent  lo 
seize  power  is  quite  unrelated  to  the 
skilfa  essential  for  administering 
and  holding  it".  Or  perhaps  they 
were  simply  given  no  choice  by  the 
enduring  masters  of  the  world. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  their 
folly  and  then  betrayal  of  a peas- 
antry who  supported  them  in  an 
epic  resistance  to  imperialism,  his- 
tory does  not  end  with  the  Marlboro 
Man,  Kentucky  Fried  and  mobile 
phones.  Vietnam  is  not  China;  obe- 
dience requires  consensus  in  such  a 
remarkably  close-knit  society,  nnd 
(he  new  exploitation  has  powerful 
enemies,  in  the  army  and  among 
tiie  people.  Kolko  describes  a grow- 
ing. open  revolt,  which  the  lender 
ship  ndmits  is  "becoming  more  and 
more  complex  and  serious”,  with 
“strikes,  demonstrations,  road 
blockages"  and  "hot  spots"  all  over 
the  countryside.  Nothing  like  it,  he 
writes,  has  happened  previously, 
meaning  that  the  most  difficult  hat- 
tic-  of  all  may  have  begun:  and  this 
being  Vietnam,  it  is  far  from  lost. 


Calamity  Coyne 


attempting  tms  nnpotmuie  uiouu. 

A visionary  and  n writer,  she 
was  seduced  fay  books  In  child- 
hood. She  leaves  behind  o true 
account  of  her  life,  scratched  on 
papler-mftchd  and  strung  into  a 
rosary.  This  heretical  work  Is 
lost,  just  as  tiie  world  has  lost 
the  true  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
countless  women  of  the  past 

Interspersed  with  Josephine's 
story  are  little  allegories  of  fic- 
tional female  saints,  a parodlc 
version  of  a “Uvea  of  the  Saints" 
that  traces  tiie  roots  of  many 
continuing  female  torments  back 
to  their  origins.  These  "saints" 
suffer  creative  repression,  body 
hatred,  addiction  to  perfection; 
they  represent  women  as  sexu- 
ally rapacious,  whorish,  hysteri- 
cal, insane,  incestuous.  Guilty, 
guilty — but  Roberts’s  subtle  cre- 
ativity Inverts  and  rights  their  sta- 
tus, just  as  it  does  with  Josephine. 

All  these  telling  little  tales  are 
set  in  that  high-class  version  of 
sword-and-sorcery  fairyland  so 
irresistible  to  literary  women  ~ 
where  mini-skirts  and  make-up 
co- exist  with  bazaars  and  opium 
pipes.  The  intent  is  timeless  uni- 
versality, but  tiie  effect  can  Be  in- 
advertently comic. 

This  caveat  cannot  detract 
from  the  resourceful  intelligence 
of  a dazzling  book  whose 
formidable  themes  have  been 
forged  into  links  as  strong  and 
intricate  as  a silver  chain  — one 
which  fa,  simultaneously,  lucent 
jewellery,  heretical  rosary  and  , 
heavy  manacles. 
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Hsadbanger 

by  Hugo  Hamilton 

Seeker  & Warburg  230pp  £9.99 

7 ’HE  HARD-BOILED  Dublin 
/ thriller,  in  which  heroin  dealers 
are  run  to  earth  in  Irishtown  and 
the  Inevitable  corpse  gets  dredged 
up  from  the  Uffey,  fa  an  increas- 
ingly fashionable  Item.  Screen-sanc- 
tioned, too,  with  the  result  that 
many  a scene  in  Headbanger,  from 
the  torched  care  to  the  eerie  dock- 
side  climax,  lias  an  oddly  filmic 
quality.  Even  the  elemental  Im- 
pulses driving  Its  policeman  hero, 
Coyne  ("He  was  going  to  sort  out 
some  of  these  bastards.  Blow  them 
away.  Tiie  Dublin  Dirty  Harry”) , 
can  be  traced  back  to  cinema. 

Hugo  Hamilton’s  ability  to  defy 
some  of  these  conventions — to  pro- 
duce what  is  in  the  last  resort  a psy- 
chological study  masquerading  as  a 
thriller,  rather  than  foe  other  way 
around  •—  fa  one  of  the  many  attrac- 
tions of  this  book.  Coyne,  in  particu- 
lar ("the  most  complicated  man  in 
Ireland"),  a whimsical,  well-mean- 
ing Garda  prone  to  lecture  his  wife 
on  the  evils  of  pollution  and  regale 
his  colleagues  with  obscurities  ran- 
sacked from  the  National  Geo1- 
graphic,  is  a terrific  creation'—. 
intense,  anxious,  conyinced,  amid 
the  rubbish  of  a decaying  city,  that 
“You  could  try  and  change  the  envi- 
ronment and  thd  circumstances 
around  you,  or  you  could  try  and 
change  yourself,';  arid  that  only  the 
first  option  will  do. 


and" CpctofeSg! 
in  following  these  instructions  arc 
endlessly  complicated  by  Coyne’s 
calamitous  temperament.  On  tiie 
one  hand  hfa  vendetta  against  n 
particularly  ghoulish  drugs  baron 
named  Drummer  Cunningham  has 
reached  such  a pitch  of  animosity 
that  even  his  colleagues  arc  frying 
to  warn  him  off.  On  the  other  hfa 
wife  Carmel  has  discovered  nrt  and 
the  ministrations  of  a amooth-tnlk- 
ing  English  instructor, 

The  action  Speeds  up  a gear  when 
Coyne,  paying  n sub  rosa  call  on  Mr 
Big’s  tacky  nightclub  with  the  aim 
of  coaxing  confidences  out  of  a 
drug-stuffed  hostess  named  Naomi, 
responds  to  summary  eviction  by 
setting  fire  to  foe  proprietor's  Range 
Rover.  Subsequently,  everything 
spins  out  of  control.  With  the  vil- 
lains on  his  tail,  and  suspended 
from  the  force  for  pushing  tiie  art 
master  over  a hedge,  Coyne  decides 
to  take  the  law  Into  his  own  hands. 

Sharply  written,  and  consistently 
funny  In  its  incidental  effects,  Head- 
banger fa  nicely  open-ended,  the  for- 
mal rebuke  of  evil  balanced  by  the 
thought  of  unresolved  emotional 
lives  snaking  on  Into  the  future 
Some  of  the  best  moments  take ' 
place  outside  the  squad  car:  Coyne 
making  up  stories  f6r  hfa  children  or 
stopping  to  rescue  a hedgehog  from 
the  road  (with  predictably  disas- 
trous results),  delightful  bits  of  uxo- 
riousness.  Hamilton’s  descriptions 
of;  average  married  life  alone  are 
enoughto  separate  him  from  many 
a more  spangled  contemporary. 
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How  to  Tell  When  You're  Tlrod: 
A Brief  Examination  of  Work, 
by  Reg  Theriault  (Norton,  £9,98) 


Jk  BRIEF  treatise  on  At  lain  V 
curse  by  a worker.  A real 
worker,  (lint  Is,  who  worked  ns  a 
fruit  picker,  n longKlimviiiiiii,  a 
trucker,  a packer  — you  know, 
work,  tim  real  hkie-cullnr  stuff  - - 
and  not  some  weedy  grad  with  hair- 
less ankles  nnd  a thesis  lo  write.  1 
haven't  renrl  any  tiling  else  (hat  has 
such  n reliable  ring  of  authority,  and 
when  he  launches  into  anecdotes 
about,  say,  horrible  work  accidents 
("lie  just  stood  there  holding  his 
hand  up,  saying.  Til  be 
goddamned'") , he  lias  a straight  for- 
ward but  eloquent  point  to  make 
about  labour  practice.  Bosses 
should  be  made  Lo  read  this  bonk. 


A Separate  Creation:  How 
Biology  Make 8 Ua  Oay,  by 
Chandler  Burr  (Bantam,  £7.99) 


/F  THIS  book  is  miylhing  lo  go  by, 
it  looks  like  the  nnture/i mrlim- 
debate  regarding  homosexuality 
(and  not  just  homosexuality)  is 
over.  Well,  not  really.  If  mic  <>f  a pair 
of  identical  twins  is  gay.  then  there 
is  a 50  per  cent  charm-  that  I h* 
other  one  will  be,  ino.  Ten  times  the 
normal  going  rah*  for  its  incident  e 
— blit  if  homosexuality  were  truly 
genetic,  then  you’d  expi-it  a I'm  pci 
cent  correlation.  1 think  I've  got  Hint 
right.  Anyway,  here  is  c li.ipter  .tin I 
verse  on  the  subject,  very  rii1«-r1aiii 
ingly  written. 


The  Illustrated  History  of  the 
Countryside,  by  Oliver 
Rackham  (Phoenix,  £1 2.99) 


LOOKS  like  n coffee-table  book 
bail  it  is  to  flic  British  country- 
side whnt  David  Timm  son's  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  Of  Film  is  to 
dnemn:  that  is,  fascinating,  opinion- 
ated, revelatory  nnd  essential.  From 

Knckliam'a  introduction:  "In  my 
BOUtn  IX oi  tons  ciuiuntimt  i rvxm- 

dcred  why  ronds  hud  bends,  why 
fanes  were  sunk  Into  the  ground, 
what  dogwood  mid  spindle  were 
doing  In  hedges,  why  fields  were  of 
odd  shapes,  nnd  why  elms  slopped 
abruptly  north  of  Bungay,  Tlwse  are 
difficult  questions,  anti  (licit*  rootH 
go  deep  Into  the  past.  The  object  of 
tills  book  is  la  dlneover  some  o(  the. 
mennlngB  of  fandsenpe." 

He  is  forthright,  nnd  upsets  ca- 
sual sentimental  notions  of  whnt  lira 
countryside  is  nil  uhout.  "A  sad  lluki 
mark  of  the  1080s  wus  the  'nrou  set 
aside  as  n haven  for  wildlife*  at- 
tached to  any  large  development  — 
aB  though  there  wns  something 
called  wildlife  which  would  come 
when  summoned,  nnd  would  do 
what  its  masters  told  It."  1 
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Andalusian  cornucopia 


ILLUSTRATION:  ANN  HOBDAY 


Mark  Cocker 

THE  Spanish  nature  reserve 
known  as  the  Coto  Doftana  is 
often  described  as  tlie  most 
important  wetland  in  western  Eu- 
rope. Comprising  more  than  70,000 
hectares  of  marsh,  pine  wood  and 
sand  dune  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Guadalquivir  in  Andalusia,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  largest  and  has  achieved 
the  status  of  both  a Biosphere  Re- 
serve and  Ramsar  site,  two  of  the 
most  important  designations  in  in- 
ternational conservation. 

The  population  figures  for  some 
of  its  wildlife  are  equally  impressive 
and  sometimes  read  more  like  totals 
for  a whole  country  than  just  a sin- 
gle park.  During  the  winter,  for  In- 
stance, there  can  be  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a million  duck,  .70,000 
geese  and  10,000  flamingos  feeding 
witliln  its  boundaries.  In  spring  and 
summer  thousands  of  herons  and 
shore  birds  flock  to  the  lagoons  to 
breed.  Nor  does  Doftana  lack  atten- 
tion-grabbing rarities.  It  is  the  world 
stronghold  for  the  Spanish  race  of 
lynx,  the  P&rdel,  while  10  per  cent  of 
one  of  the  planet's  rarest  birds,  the 
Spanish  Imperial  Eagle,  nest  in  its 
pine  woods. 

Having  described  the  reserve’s 
manifold  importance,  I should  also 
register  the  one  overshadowing 
irony  which  trails  most  viators  to 
the  area.  The  wildlife  riches  of  the 
Coto  Doftana  are  often  more  easily 
appreciated  on  paper  tlian  they  enn 
be  experienced  in  person.  For  one 
tiling,  much  of  it  is  inaccessible.  In 
fact  the  40kin  of  beach  within  the 
park  must  be  the  most  undisturbed 
stretch  of  coastline  in  all  Spun.  The 
reserve’s  interior  marshes  are  also 
off-limits,  to  protect  the  rare  birds 
and  mammals  from  disturbance. 

Although  there, are  points  of  ac- 
cess where  one  con  obtain  panoramic 
views  over  the  wetlands,  by  mid- 
morning  they  often  liquefy  in  the 
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conditions,  distant  flamingos  and 
herons  rise  eerily  insubstantial  from 
the  silver  plates  of  water.  Some- 
times their  stick  iegB  are  so  invisible 


in  the  heat-haze  they  appear  to  float 
wraith-like  across  the  surface. 

One  of  the  only  ways  to  obtain  a 
more  intimate  experience  of  the 
park  is  to  drive  for  several  hours 
along  the  rutted  tracks  around 
Donana's  perimeter,  which  finally 
lead  to  a place  known  as  Cerrado 
Gerrido.  The  one  benefit  of  this 
bumpy  odyssey  is  that  you  pass  the 
expanses  of  cropland  which  now 
also  encircle  the  reserve.  For  the 
rich  alluvial  plains  and  abundance  of 
water  that  have  made  Doftana  so  im- 
portant for  conservationists  have 
been  as  highly  prized  by  farmers. 
Now  their  irrigation  schemes,  cou- 
pled with  pressures  exerted  by  a 
neighbouring  tourist  development 

at  Matalascaftas  have  made 
vuuaiid  s uuure  {t  uiue  insecure. 

Fortunately,  at  Cerrado  Gerrido 
the  concerns  we  might  have  felt  for 
Dbfiana's  future  were  quickly  forgot- 
ten. From  this  spot  the  marshes 


seemed  to  go  on  forever  until  vanish- 
ing on  a distant  horizon,  while  in  the 
foreground  unfolded  a wetland 
tableau  of  extraordinary  richness. 
Purple  and  squacco  herons,  their 
lacy  breeding  plumes  riffling  in  the 
breeze,  stood  proud  of  the  vegetation 
on  newly  built  platforms.  Occasion- 
ally a heron  would  struggle  flapping 
and  ungainly  towards  Its  nest  carry- 
ing a stick  the  leugdi  of  its  own  l>ody. 
Glossy  ibis,  the  colour  of  exotic 
plums,  swirled  up  from  an  unseen 
colony  within  the  reedbeds.  then  fell 
away  again  to  feed.  Momentarily  a lit- 
tle bittern  hunched  on  the  top  of  a 
angle  stem  like  a massive  warbler, 
before  scrambling  back  down  into  its 
mysterious  world  of  reed  and  water. 
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chiselled  out  of  all  those  random  and 
fragmentary  scenes  with  an  embold- 
ened clarity,  and  for  that  hour,  at 
least,  we  understood  In  foil  Doftana's 
exceptional  reputation. 


Chess  Leonard  Barden 


GOLD  at  the  European  champi- 
onship in  Pula  was  a fine  result, 
but  1 disagree  with  columnists  who 
described  it  as  England's  best  ever. 
After  taking  a two-point  lead,  Eng- 
land faltered  in  the  final  round  and 
were  placed  ahead  only  on  a tie- 
break  of  what  was  virtually  Russia's 
second  team,  playing  without  Kas- 
parov, Karpov  or  Kramnik. 

Matthew  Sadler  made  the  best 
score,  as  he  did  in  the  Olympiad, 
and  without  him  England’s  per- 
formance would  have  been  ordi- 
nary. The  world  championships  in 
Lucerne  later  this  year  will  have  a 
stronger  Russia,  the  Olympiad 
medal  teams  Ukraine  and  the  US, 
plus  the  improving  Chinese.  It's  a 
boost  to  finish  ahead  of  the  Rus- 
sians, but  Pula  doesn't  compare 
with  England's  gold  at  the  1978 
world  under-26  championship,  or 
with  the  silvers  at  the  1984  and  1986 
Olympiads,  when  England  nearly 
won  gold  against  a Soviet  Union 
team  with  Kasparov  and  Karpov  at 
their  peak. 

The  really  impressive  England 
performance  was  from  the  women, 
who  won  “only"  a bronze,  yet  were 
the  near-equals  of  the  world-class 
Georgia  and  Romania.  All  three 
players  — the  experienced  Sue 
Lalic  and  the  teenagers  Harriet 
Hunt  and  Ruth  Sheldon  -—  scored 
well  in  an  event  that  represents  all 
the  top  countries  bar  China. 

Short  v Chcrnin 

1  e4  dG  2 Nc3  gG  3 Bc4  Ug7  4 
f4!  Shrewd  move  order  deception. 
White’s  formation  encouraged 
Black  to  recall  the  Grand  Prix  At- 
tack, an  English  speciality  against 
the  Sicilinii  Defence,  where  if  Black 
develops  his  knight  at  fti,  then 
While  later  rolls  up  the  K-side  by 
Qel-h4,  (5,  and  Bh6. 

eG  5 Nf3  Ne7  ...  so  Block  pre- 
pares to  counter  the  f4-f5  advance 

a dlo  -c-  «r*  j<i  . . . w.iij 

White  to  switch  back  Into  a main 
line  Sicilian  where  the  e7  knight  is 
misplaced.  cxd4  8 Nxd4  0-0  9 0- 
0 a0  10  Khl  Nbc0  1 1 Be3  Na5 
12  n4  Qc7  13  Qd3  Nec6?I 


Events  prove  that  Black's  attack  on 
b2  is  just  a minor  irritant  to  Short's 
advance  on  the  other  flank.  Nxb3 
and  b6  looks  better,  hoping  to 
utilise  the  bishop  pair. 

14  Radi  Rd8  15  f5  Ne5  16 
Qe2  Nac4  17  Bel  Bd7  18  Qel 
Mating  threats  loom  to  g7  or  h7 
Rdc8  19  Qh4  Qd8  20  Bg5  Qe8 
If  f6  21  fxg6  Nxg6  22  Bxf6  Nxh4  23 
Bxd8  Rxd8  24  Bxc4  wins.  21  IB 
Bh8  22  Nf3!  Nxb2  23  Rxd6 
Nbc4  24  Rd4  Nxf3  25  Rxf3  Ne5 
26  Rh3  h5  27  Ne2  Preparing  the 
final  attack.  A sacrifice  at  h5  will  fa- 
tally expose  the  BK. 

Rc5  28  Nf4  Ng4  29  Nxh5 
Rxg5  30  Qxg5  Nf2+  31  Kgl 
Nxh3+  32  gxh3  BcG  33  Nf4 
Kh7  34  e5  And  now  White  threat- 
ens 35  Nxg6  fxg6  36  Rh4+  Kg8  37 
Rxh8+  Kxh8  38  Qh&*  and  39  Qg7 
mate.  Bf3  35  Kf2  QcG  36  Rc4 
Resigns. 
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A century  ago,  this  week’s  puzzle 
embarrassed  world  champion  Wil- 
helm Stdnitz.  Black  (to  move)  looks 
lost,  but  Stein  itz  discovered  1 . . • 
Ng5  2 Rel+  Nefi  or  2 Nxg5  Qxg5  3 
Bxl7f  (nr  3 Rel+)  Kd8  with  black 
coi interplay.  Why  then,  days  later, 
did  he  admit  lie  had  blundered? 
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No  2475:  The  game  went  1 ■ ■ , 

iuiboi  4.  i\LOJ  KgU+  J IXfid  Kxctl  -l 

g7+  Kg«  stalemate.  Instead. 
1 . . . KM!  2 Re8(2  Rgl  Rg5)  Kg8!  3 
Raft  Rg5  4 Rc8  Rxh5+  wins,  or  2 Rc7 
Rgf,  a Rd7  Kg8  4 Rc7  Re8  5 Rd7  KB 
when  6 Rxf7+  no  longer  stalemates. 


Quick  crossword  no.  370 


Across 

1 Keep  making 
new  plans 
(4,3,6) 

8 Jumping  insect 

(4) 

9,10  "If  you  can’t 
stand  the  heal, 
— " 13.3,2.3.7) 

12  Day  nursery  (0) 

14  Residence  for 
students  etc  (6) 

15  (Morel)  weight 
(10) 

19  Conduct 
(business)  (8) 

20  Lazy  (4) 

21  Keep  going  to 
the  end  (4,3,6) 

Down 

2 Whit  — grip 
ffrmlyl  (4,4) 

3 Practical  |oke  (6) 

5 Get  hold  of  or 
draw  level  with 

(5) 

4 Bed  wear  (7) 

6 Thomas, 
medieval 
philosopher  (7) 

7 Develop  (4) 


11  Classical 
“labourer"!  (8) 

13  Ithasapotand 
a breast  (7) 

14  Opponent  of 
authorised 
teaching  (7) 

16  Fruit  (5) 

17  Farewell  (5) 

18  art  or  courage 
(4) 


Last  week's  solution 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 


r“\  6 YOU  ever  have  night- 
LJ  mares?  When  we  were 
children,  bad  dreams  involved 
dark  places  mysteriously  en- 
tered and  terrifyingly  in- 
escapable. As  we  grew  older  and 
found  (he  irresistible  addiction 
of  bridge,  our  tired  minds  dis- 
covered new  ways  to  dream,  as 
mischievous  playing  cards 
danced  in  our  subconscious. 

Our  nightmares  adapted  also, 
and  although  we  learn  to'Uve 
with  them,  the  terror  never  en- 
tirely disappears.  ( 

For  some  of  us,  there  Is  a 
particular  card  that  is  at  the 
centre  off  our  worst  nocturnal 
experiences.  Look  at  this  deal, ; 
and  you  will  realise  which  card 
^ves  Peter  Weichsel  night- 
mares. h 

Peter,  as  intense  and  meticu- 
lous a player  as  ever  lived,  is 
miserly  in  his  defence  and.de- 
clarer  play— he  suffers  a thOu-  ' 
sand  deaths  each  time  .the 
opponents  steal  from  him  a trick 
that  Is  his  by  right.  Playing  in 
Canberra  in  the  Australlan 
Championships,  he  picked  up 
these  cards  as  West  atlove  ail: 

4K5  VAKJ62  46  *AJ432 


Ip  the  worst  nightmares,  your 
situation  appears  normal 
enough  — even  favourable  — be- 
fore at  the  last  moment  you  are 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  horror. 
That  was  exactly  what  happened 
to  Peter  as  the  bidding  pro- 
ceeded like  (his: 


South 

West 

Peter 

North 

East 

♦AJ432 

South 

14 

IV 

Dble01 

3Vct 

♦ J 8764 

Dble 

Pass 

Pass 

VNone 

4* 

64- 

64 

7*  . 

■ 4AKJ9543 

7 4 

Dble 

Pass 

Pass 

*10 

Pass 

(1 ) A negative  double,  showing  scattered ! 
high  cards  and  four  Bpades.  (2)  A jpre:- 
erripBve  raise,  showing  four  heerta.wfth-  ' 
out  much  In  the  way  of  hlgh-carb 
strength.  (3)  A cue  bid,’  ahowkig  a void  or ' 
singleton  fa  hearts  wtth  gotid  support  for 
North's  spades.  ' . ' j 

Peter' was  a little  concerned 
when  his  partner  sacrificed  iii 
seven  dubs  over  theenemy’s  six 
spades,  but  when  South  went  on 
to  seven  spades,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  once1  mor^.  Peter  '' 
doubled  Confidently, 'and 'Mth 
equal  confidence  led  the  ace  of 
hearts . . • 


North 

♦ AQ32 
¥9873 

♦ Q7 
*K97 


West 
*K5 
VAKJ6  2 

♦ 6 


East 
4109 
VQ 1054 
♦ 1082 


South  ruffed  the  opening  M 
led  a trump  to  dummy’*  qd^efl. 
cashed  the  ace  of  trumps  and 
ran  his  diamond  suit  All  the 
clubs  disappeared  from  dunfay'. 
and  & few  moments  later  the 
players  were  entering  the  un- 
usual score  of  1,770  totite 
North-South  column,  -i ; . . 

Pity  poor  Peter.  Moatnign® 
he  sleeps  soundly,  but  every 
often  he  will  wake  lip  fo  f 
sweat,  clutching  wildly  -, 

, bedclothes  and  gasping  for  ‘ 

He  lsn*t  dreaming 
men  or  dark  and  lonely  cav®^f’; 
He’s  dreaming  about  the*** , 
clubs  — the  trick  that  got  avfltf 
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Football  Tournoi  de  France:  France  0 England  1 


Sports  Diary  Shiv  Sharma 
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Wave  of  confidence:  Lee,  left,  and  Shearer  celebrate  the  striker’s  late  winner  photograph:  Matthew  ashton 

Shearer  polishes  off  French 


David  Lacey  In  Montpellier 

IF  THIS  is  a false  English  dawn, 
then  clearly  somebody  is  a dab 
hand  at  forging  Constable  land- 
scapes. Glenn  Hoddle's  team  con- 
tinue to  rewrite  history.  England  are 
no  longer  about  Euro  96  and  all  that. 

Only  nine  days  ago  no  England 
side  hail  won  in  Poland  for  31  years, 
Italy  had  not  been  beaten  for  20  and 
France  had  not  lost  to  an  English 
side  on  French  soil  since  1949. 
Records  may  be  there  to  be  broken 
but  Hoddle’s  players  have  just 
wrecked  an  entire  HMV  store. 

On  Wednesday  last  week  in 
Mantes,  Ceanre  Mnldini  waB  left 
with  plenty  to  think  about  nhead  of 
the  World  Cup  qualifier  in  Rome  on 
October  11  after  goals  from  Ian 
Wright  and  Paul  Scholes  saw  off  his 
Italian  side.  The  latest  success  in 
the  Tournoi  de  France  was  achieved 
in  the  Stade  de  la  Mossou  in  Mont- 
pellier last  Saturday.  Alan  Shearer 
punished  a fumble  by  Fatten 
Borthez  four  minutes  from  lime  to 
give  England  victory. 

The  importance  of  this  victory 
became  clear  24  hours  iHter  when 
Brazil’s  3-3  draw  with  Italy  meant 
England  were  winners  of  tire  four- 


Tennis  French  Open 


team  tournament,  with  an  unassail- 
able six  points.  Their  final  game  is 
against  Brazil  at  the  Parc  des 
Princes.  England  have  beaten  Brazil 
only  three  times  in  18  meetings 
going  back  to  1956.  Their  last  win 
was  at  Wembley  in  1990.  Sudi  is  the 
mood  of  optimism  among  Hoddle’s 
players  that  anything  is  possible 
now. 

Hoddle  calls  Shearer  his  “cutting 
edge".  If  England  do  return  to 
France  for  the  World  Cup  next  sum- 
mer Rnd  Shearer  is  still  in  this  sort 
of  form,  all  tilings  will  be  possible. 
“Alan  has  got  everything,"  Hoddle 
said.  “He’s  got  the  right  tempera- 
ment. Willi  him,  for  all  the  praise  lie 
receives,  it’s  just  a matter  of  going 
on  to  tlie  next  game." 

The  victory,  though  less  six-clacu- 
lar  than  tlie  one  over  Italy,  was 
nearly  as  satisfying  in  n different 
way.  Sol  Campbell  looks  a belter  in- 
ternational defender  with  every 
game  and  Hoddle  was  pleased  with 
the  defensive  discipline  shown  by 
David  Beckham  and  Paul  Gascoigne 
in  protecting  tlie  back  three. 

Gascoigne  and  Beckham  found 
the  quality  of  pass  or  cros9  to  ex- 
pose the  defence,  although  it  was  a 
centre  from  Graeme  le  Saux  that 


found  Shearer  rising  at  the  far  post 
10  minutes  before  half-time  for  a 
header  which  drew  an  excellent 
save  from  Barthez. 

Six  minutes  later,  after  Beck- 
ham’s through  ball  had  sent  Shearer 
clear,  the  England  captains  cross 
left  Ian  Wright  with  just  Barthez  In 
heal  but  his  shot  hit  the  goal- 
keeper’s body  and  ricocheted  over. 
Just  past  the  hour,  after  Beckham's 
searching  centre,  Barthez  dropped 
smartly  on  another  header  from 
Shearer,  and  by  then  Chrisioplie 
Dugarry  had  twice  gone  close 
enough  to  suggest  France  could  win 
the  game. 

Yet  the  French  attack  lacked  an 
ability  to  pick  n pocket  or  two,  and 
this  was  what  decided  last  Satur- 
day’s outcome.  Shearer  accepted  n 
pass  from  Gascoigne  and  immedi- 
ately found  Teddy  Sherlngham,  who 
had  just  I'omc  on  for  Wright,  In 
space  on  (he  right. 

As  Sheri  ogham  drove  the  hall 
across  low.  it  look  a deflection  off 
Bixenle  Limraxu,  one  of  flic  French 
substitutes,  which  possibly  con- 
fused Barthez.  The  keeper  allowed 
it  to  slip  through  his  grasp,  and  that 
left  Shearer  to  grab  the  unexpected. 
He  doesn't  miss  gifts  like  that. 


Kuerten  dances  to  his  first  title  glory 


Stephen  Blorley  In  Paris  : , 

**  \|  OW  IS  the  most  difficult  mo- 
I N ment,”  said  Gustavo  Kuerten 
as  he  grasped  the  microphone  to 
make  his  champion's  acceptance 
Speech  at  Roland  Garros  last  Sun- 
day.  In  truth  it  was  not  ■ ■ 

The  20-year-old  Brazilian  man- 
*sed  everything  during  the  two 
weeks  of  the  French  Open  with  re- 
markable savoir-faire  for  one  so  inex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  the  Grand 
wofld — and  with  such  brio. 
This  was  an  astonishing  victory, 
before  reaching  Paris,  Kuerten,  a 
string-bean  of  a player,  had  never 
w?n  a senior  ATP  tournament  any- 
where. But  Spain’s  Sergi  Bruguera, 
^French  champion  in  1993  and 
2ft  l®1  quietly  told  Spanish  to 
gists  after  the  semi-finals  that  he 
KVed  Lhe  would  be  extremely 
»nAPr8Let*  to  defeat  this  dynamic 
Jtad  delightful  young  man. 


He  waB  right.  Kuerten  rushed  in 
on  Bruguera  like  the  sea.  The 
Spaniard  bled  desperately  to  build 
defensive  ditches  but  the  blue-anti- 
yellow tide  swept  over  his'  best 
efforts  and  he  went  under  63,  6-4, 
6-2  in  less  than  two  hours. 

This  time  last  year,  Kuerten,  as  a 
qualifier,  lost  in  straight  seta  to 
South  Africa’s  Wayne  Ferreira.  He 
went  one  round  better  in  Australia 
last  January  but  nobody  expected 
this  to  happen.  But  then-  It  has  been 
a remarkable  French  championship, 
with  upsets,  • upheavals  and  sur- 
prises around  virtually  every  cor- 
ner. 1 _ 

"It  will  be  extremely  interesting 
to  watch  Gustavo's  progress  from 
now  on,”  said  Bjorn  Borg,  who  won 
this  title  five  times  and  was  there  to 
present  the  trophy,  along  with 
Guillermo  Vilas,  a former  champion 
himself. 

There  is  no  question  that 


Kuerten  deserved  to  win,  for  he 
beat  two  other  French  champions, 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  and  Thomas 
Muster,  in  earlier  rounds  of  tills 
topsy-turvy  tournament.  His  delight 
was  huge,  he  and  his  family  per- 
forming a samba  afterwards  outside 
the  court  to  true  Rio  style. 

In  the  women’s  singles  final,  the 
surprise  Was  provided  bylva  Majoli. 
The  19-year-old  Croat  recorded  a 
64, 6-2  victory  over  Martina  Hingis 
of  Switzerland.  Mftjoll  played  won- 
derfully well,  though  there  was!  no 
doubt  that  the  16-year-old  Swiss 
No  l’s  lack  of  preparation  finally 
caught  up  with  her.  By  the  second 
set  she  looked  visibly  drained. 

Hingis;  was  injured  in  a riding  ac- 
cident in  April,  it  led  to  surgery  bn 
her  left  knee  and  she  arrived  fo 
Paris  without  a competitive  match 
since  she  won  at  Hilton  Head,  South 
Carolina,  on  April  6 It  was  hef  flrtt 
defeat  In  41  matches:  1 


Sheringham  seeks 
greener  pastures 


ENGLAND  striker  Teddy  Shcr- 
ingham  has  lodged  a formal 
transfer  request  with  Ills  club 
Tottenham  Hotspur,  citing  unful- 
filled persona!  ambition  ns  his  main 
motive. 

Although  several  Premiership 
managers  are  interested  hi  tlie  31- 
year-old  footballer,  Kenny  Dalglish 
would  dearly  love  to  have  him  at 
Newcastle  United  to  pair  him  with 
Alan  Shearer,  to  recreate  at  club 
level  the  partnership  that  has 
proved  so  potent  on  the  interna- 
tional stage.  The  multi-mil  lion- 
pound  swap  deal  is  likely  to  involve 
Les  Ferdinand. 

At  Arsenal,  manager  Arsen 
Wenger  further  strengthened  the 
Gallic  influence  by  buying  two  play- 
ers from  his  former  club  Monaco 
for  a combined  fee  in  (he  region  of 
$8  million.  The  two  footballers,  both 
26,  are  Emmanuel  Petit,  a utility 
player  capped  15  times,  and  the  cen- 
tral defender  Gillcs  Grimanrii.  They 
will  bring  the  number  of  French 
players  at  Highbury  In  five  with 
Patrick  Vieira,  Rcmi  Garde  and 
Nicolas  Anolka  already  on  tlie  club’s 
hooks. 

On  tlie  debit  side,  the  Scottish  in- 
ter national  Scott  Bool  1 1 left  Aber- 
deen mi  a free  transfer  to  join  the 
newly-crowned  Kiimpi-an  champi- 
ons Borussia  Dortmund.  He  ac- 
cepted a three-year  deal  in  Germany 
and  joins  fnllnw-Scnl  Paul  Ijiniborl. 
who  starred  in  Dortmund's  recent 
victory  over  Juvenilis. 


SCOTIANI)  went  four  points 
clear  at  the  top  of  their  group 
after  a 1-0  victory  over  Belarus  in 
tiie  World  Cup  qualifying  match  in 
Minsk.  Gary  McAllister  scored  the 
winner  from  the  {tenuity  spot  early 
in  tiie  second  half  — the  captain's 
first  internntionnl  goal  since  Euro 
92.  It  urged  the  Belnruaslmm  for- 
ward, and  only  some  remarkable  de- 
fending prevented  an  equaliser. 


RUUD  GUIJ.IT,  manager  of 
Chelsea,  received  South  Africa's 
highest  decoration  for  foreigners 
from  President  Nelson  Mandela.  He 
was  presented  with  the  Order  of 
Good  Hope  at  half-time  in  the 
friendly  between  South  Africa  and 
Holland  In  Johannesburg,  Ten  years 
ago,  Gullit  dedicated  his  European 
Footballer  of  the  Year  award  to  the 
then  Imprisoned  Mandela. 


BENNY  THE  DIP  held  off  a late 
charge  by  Silver  Patriarch  to 
win  Britain’s  first  £1  million  ($1.6m) 
Epsom  Derby  in  a tension-packed 
photo  finish.  Willie  Ryan,  its  jockey, 
was  six  lengths  clear  at  the  2 fur- 
long pole  when  Silver  Patriarch,  rid- 
den by  Pat  Eddery,  moved  into  top 
gear.  It  almost  caught  up  With  the 
leader,  but  Benny  The  Dip  held  on 
by  a short  head.  The  oddtron 
favourite  Entrepreneur  was  never  in 
the  reckoning,  coming  home  fourth, 
while  Romanov  took  third  placp. 


fivi*-slrokt*  win  over  Relief  (iousrii 
of  Smith  Africa,  with  In*  Westwood 
in  third  place. 

Britain's  Iziuni  Davies  meanwhile 
mail  i blind  I her  reenrd  of  winning  a 
European  tour  event  at  least  wire 
each  year  since  19H5  by  Inking  the 
Danish  Open  title  at  V«-jle.  (hi  her 
first  European  lour  appearance  this 
season  she  shot  n closing  round  of 
69  fora  nine-undiT-par  aggregate  of 
207  to  finish  three  strokes  clear  of 
Sweden's  Marin  Hjnrlh. 


COUNTY  cricketers  in  England 
have  formed  their  own  market- 
ing company  in  an  attempt  to  gener- 
ate the  high-profile  and  commercial 
earning  power  enjoyed  by  many 
football  players.  David  Gnivem-y. 
England's  chairman  of  selectors  and 
general  s»*cretiiry  of  the  Profes 
sinnal  Cricketers’  Association,  is 
one  of  the  four  dire  ctors  of  the  com 
puny.  Tin*  firm,  PC  A Management 
Ltd,  lias  already  launched  a number 
of  money-raising  initiatives 


Bernik  eccu-sione.  wim 

controls  international  lelcvision 
revenues  fur  Formula  One  taking, 
has  reportedly  almost  doubled  hi*, 
pay  to  $87  million  a year,  making 
himself  the  world's  top  salaried  ex 


KccIcBtonoi  $87  mil  lion  nnlury 


ccutive.  Hu  gave  himself  the  pre- 
retirement rise  In  tlie  Inst  financial 
year,  before  n planned  flotation  or 
ms  private  company,  Formula  One 
Promo l Ions  and  Administration,  on 
the  stock  market,  according  to  n re* 
port  Tlie' flotation  is  expected  to  go 
ahead  next  month,  valuing  the  com- 
pany at  around  $3.2  bIJ.Hon. 


THE  former  Warwickshire  all- 
rounder  Paul  Smith  has  been 
banned  by  the  English  Cricket 
Board  disciplinary  committee  from 
tiie  professional  game  until  April 
1999  after  he  admitted  in  d newspa- 
pei"  that  he  regularly  took  drugs 
during  his  15-yeir  career  at  Edgbaa- 
ton.  The  33-yearold  can  continue  to 
Player  in  the  Warwickshire  league 
for  Berkswell. 


A USTRALJA’S  world  motorcycling 
r“\champion  Michael  Doohan.  rid- 
ing a Honda,  charged  to  hiu  fifth  vic- 

^I?ce3  ^ Braso«  when 
he  Wbn  the  500cc  French  Grand  Prix 
at  Le  Castellet  last  Sunday. 


